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C&e  dement  of  purpose  in  jftctton 

AT  the  present  day,  readers  of  fiction  must  be  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  writers  no  longer  conform  to  the 
idea  that  fiction  should  be  merely  a  form  of  relaxa- 
tion, a  pleasant  means  of  employing  one's  leisure  time,  but 
that,  due  to  a  large  extent  to  the  demand  of  the  reading  public 
itself,  both  novel  and  drama  deal  more  and  more  with 
ordinary  life,  discussing  the  same  problems  as  those  among 
which  we  live.  Here  we  find  the  novel  of  purpose,  an  effort, 
in  the  guise  of  fiction,  to  solve  these  problems,  to  put  forth  a 
scheme  for  the  improvement  of  the  individual  or  of  society. 
Sometimes  this  purpose,  or  Tendenz,  is  practically  the  sole 
aim  of  the  writer.  Even  when  this  element  is  subordinate  to 
the  plot,  however,  the  novel  has  inseparable  moral  conse- 
quences, leaving  impressions  of  acts  judged  and  made  attract- 
ive or  unattractive,  and  hence  may  be  said,  in  that  sense,  to 
possess  Tendenz.  Although  the  novel  of  purpose  does  not, 
by  any  means,   belong  exclusively  to  that  period   of  time 
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designated  as  modern,  still  it  is  comparatively  recently  that 
this  type  of  literature  has  attained  great  popularity  in  all 
countries. 

In  Germany,  after  Gutzkow,  in  Die  Ritter  vom  Guste  and 
Der  Zauberer  von  Rome,  had  introduced  into  German  litera- 
ture the  Zeitroman,  treating,  as  the  name  implies,  the  politi- 
cal, social,  and  religious  questions  of  the  time,  it  was  Fried- 
rich  Spielhagen  who  came  to  the  foreground,  molding  this 
material  with  keen  insight  and  artistic  skill,  portraying  the 
conflict  between  the  high  nobility  and  the  lower  ranks  and  the 
social-democratic  agitation  of  the  time.  Sturmfleet,  picturing 
the  economic  crash  of  1873,  is  a  splendid  example  of  Spiel- 
hagen's  ability  in  this  line.  Although  the  Tendenz  in  this 
novel  seems  not  so  much  the  conscious  desire  to  advocate  par- 
ticular political  and  social  theories  as  the  natural  outflow  of 
his  own  individuality,  nevertheless,  the  author  here  succeeds 
in  preaching  against  the  social  barriers  then  existing  in  Ger- 
many. While  keeping  us  deeply  interested  in  the  plot,  a 
modern  version  of  the  Capulet  and  Montague  story,  Spiel- 
hagen makes  it  clear  that  the  hatred  between  General  von 
Werben,  a  nobleman,  and  Onkel  Ernst,  merchant,  character- 
istic as  it  is  of  the  feeling  between  these  two  classes,  is  a  great 
social  danger.  The  two  families  here,  as  in  the  case  of  Shake- 
speare's play,  become  reconciled  to  each  other  through  the 
death  of  the  son  of  one  and  the  daughter  of  the  other,  but 
as  to  the  problem  as  a  whole,  there  is  no  solution  advanced. 
It  is  the  plot,  displaying  the  author's  genius  at  telling  a  story, 
that  is  of  chief  importance,  while  the  Tendenz,  pointing  to  a 
specific  malady  of  a  single  nation,  is  rather  narrow,  and  can 
be  of  vital  interest  to  comparatively  few.  In  regard  to  the 
broader  and  more  universal  problem  of  socialism,  Spielhagen, 
though  he  gives  a  vivid  example  of  the  industrial  disturbances 
caused  by  this  movement,  particularly  in  the  difficulty  that 
Onkel  Ernst  faced  in  his  marble  works,  advances  no  theories. 
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Tolstoi  is  the  great  Eussian  example  of  the  writer  who 
unites  a  strong  element  of  purpose  with  an  intensely  interest- 
ing plot.  In  Anna  Karenina,  for  instance,  Tolstoi  presents  a 
picture  of  deeply  emotional  life  in  Anna  and  Vronsky,  at 
the  same  time  advancing  his  theories  on  social,  moral,  and 
religious  questions. 

The  problem  of  the  liberated  serf  plays  an  important  part 
in  that  portion  of  Anna  Karenina  of  which  Levin  is  the 
central  figure.  As  far  as  this  subject  is  concerned,  we  should 
come  to  Tolstoi,  as  Francis  Gribble  says  in  an  article  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review  for  January,  1911,  "for  the  general 
principles,  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  rather  than  for  directions 
as  to  their  specific  application;  for  the  temper  in  which  to 
solve  problems,  rather  than  for  cut-and-dried  solutions." 
Levin's  plans  for  dealing  with  the  workmen  on  his  estate, 
although  imperfectly  thought  out,  and  unsuitable  for  instant 
and  universal  application,  express  the  feeling  that,  as  long  as 
we  have  the  poor  with  us,  no  man  has  the  right  to  live  in 
luxury;  men  must  live  with  ever- widening  aims  and  ever- 
increasing  purpose ;  personal  talent  is  a  God-given  instru- 
mentality by  which  a  man  may  be  enabled,  not  to  raise  him- 
self above  his  fellows  to  a  position  of  aristocratic  eminence, 
but  to  raise  his  fellow-man  to  a  consciousness  of  the  human 
brotherhood.  In  this  particular  case,  Levin,  who  discovered, 
in  applying  these  theories  to  the  laborers,  that  the  principal 
difficulty  lay  in  interesting  them  in  the  success  of  the  work; 
that  this  end  could  not  be  attained  by  taking  the  laborers  into 
a  kind  of  partnership,  ended,  not  by  dispossessing  himself 
and  practicing  a  kind  of  socialism,  but  by  endeavoring  not  to 
increase  his  property.  Tolstoi's  questioning  of  the  justice  of 
private  ownership  of  land  is  often  compared  to  the  ideas  of 
Rousseau,  expressed  in  Emile,  recognizing  the  evolution  of 
private  property  as  the  immediate  source  of  the  perversion  of 
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the  benevolent  nature  of  primitive  man,  but  becoming  recon- 
ciled to  this  necessary  evil  and  considering  that  any  attempt  to 
remove  it  threatened  to  endanger  the  individual.  Another 
point  on  which  we  find  similarity,  but  not  complete  agree- 
ment, between  Tolstoi  and  Rousseau  is  the  attitude  toward 
art,  science,  and  education,  Tolstoi  making  art  and  science 
subservient  to  the  interests  of  the  people,  and,  in  Anna 
Karenina,  renouncing  entirely  the  large  mass  of  useless 
intellectual  culture,  Rousseau  believing  that  science  and  art 
have  in  no  way  contributed  to  the  welfare  of  humanity. 

The  plot  concerned  with  Anna  and  Vronsky  deals  with  the 
moral  aspects  of  love,  marriage,  adultery,  and  suicide,  being 
an  eloquent  sermon  on  the  text,  "The  wages  of  sin  is  death," 
as  well  as  a  subtle,  psychological  analysis  of  the  degeneration 
of  character,  ending  in  suicide.  In  this  instance,  however, 
the  Tendenz  takes  the  form  of  a  protest  rather  than  of  any 
reformatory  doctrine. 

In  giving  expression  to  his  religious  and  philosophical 
ideas,  Tolstoi  again  returns  to  Levin,  who  bears  a  close 
resemblance,  indeed,  to  Tolstoi  himself.  We  find  that  Levin, 
who  cared  nothing  for  the  church,  not  having  been  to  con- 
fession for  nine  years,  was  a  deeply  philosophical  thinker, 
but  lacked  any  definite  religious  belief.  The  death  of  his 
brother  then  plunged  him  into  despair  and  doubt,  in  which 
he  searched  in  vain  for  an  explanation  of  the  meaning  and 
aim  of  life.  For  a  while  he  tried  to  lose  sight  of  these  ques- 
tionings in  busying  himself  almost  feverishly  with  solutions 
of  the  labor  problem.  It  is  when  we  reach  the  conversation 
between  Levin  and  the  peasant,  near  the  close,  that  we  find 
the  real  significance  of  the  whole  novel.     The  peasant  says: 

"Oh,  Mityuha  could  make  anything  pay !  He  will  squeeze 
a  fellow  and  get  what  he  wants.  As  for  Uncle  Fokanitch,  he 
is  different.  To  some  he  gives  on  credit  and  on  others  he 
loses.  Sometimes  he  does  not  get  back  his  own.  He  is  a 
good  man." 
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Levin  asks: 

"But  why  doesn't  he  insist  on  getting  his  own  ?" 

"People  are  different,"  answers  the  peasant;  "one  man 
lives  for  himself  alone,  like  Mityuha,  who  only  thinks  of  fill- 
ing his  belly,  but  Fokanitch  is  an  honest  man;  he  lives  for 
his  soul ;   he  thinks  of  God." 

In  meditating  on  these  words  of  the  peasant,  Levin  found 
the  answer  to  his  perplexing  problems.  Why  should  he  live  ? 
Why  should  he  continue  to  struggle  ?  For  his  soul.  In  this 
he  found  peace  of  mind,  thinking  to  himself: 

aThis  new  feeling  has  not  changed  me,  made  me  happy, 
enlightened  me  all  at  once ;  it  is  rather  like  the  first  feeling 
I  had  for  my  son.  It  did  not  take  me  by  surprise,  either. 
Through  suffering,  it  has  entered  my  heart  imperceptibly 
and  taken  up  its  abode  there.  I  shall  probably  get  angry  with 
Ivan,  the  coachman,  the  same  as  ever,  embark  upon  useless 
discussions  ...  I  shall  continue  to  pray  without  being 
able  to  explain  to  myself  why,  but  my  life,  my  whole  life, 
independently  of  what  may  happen  to  me,  every  minute  of  it 
shall  no  longer  be  senseless,  as  before,  but  every  moment, 
every  action,  shall  be  invested  with  meaning." 

Thus  we  find  that  Tolstoi,  in  discussing  social  and  economic 
problems,  such  as  that  of  private  ownership  of  land,  the  moral 
aspects  of  various  phases  of  life,  and  religious  and  philo- 
sophical questions  which  are  of  interest  to  every  one,  gives 
to  his  works,  and  to  Anna  Karenina  in  particular,  a  Tendenz 
as  broad  and  universal  as  the  extent  of  the  human  race. 

While  Tolstoi  was  always  a  moralist,  Turgeniev,  his  fellow- 
countryman,  was  always  an  artist,  who  never  wrote  sermons 
in  disguise,  having,  nevertheless,  a  persuasive  ethical  element. 
This  is  excellently  shown  in  Virgin  Soil,  which  has  no  revo- 
lutionary purpose,  but  merely  attempts  a  sketch  of  under- 
ground life  in  Russia,  of  the  revolutionary  movement,  help- 
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less  in  the  face  of  the  ignorance  of  the  masses,  and  the  unpre- 
paredness  of  the  nation.  The  Tendenz  element,  very  subordi- 
nate, indeed,  to  the  plot  and  the  character  study,  consists  in 
showing  the  futility  of  the  efforts  of  such  reformers  as 
Nejdanov,  dreamers  who  do  not  know  or  understand  the 
country  and  its  people,  while,  in  truth,  as  Paklin  says : 

"Our  salvation  lies  with  the  Solomins,  the  dull,  plain,  but 
wise  Solomins!  .  .  .  His  strength  lies  in  the  fact  that 
he  does  not  attempt  to  cure  all  the  social  ills  with  one  blow." 

Solomin,  who  is  really  the  dominant  figure,  expresses  his 
own  spirit  in  furthering  the  revolution  in  his  words  of  Mari- 
anna,  the  girl  who,  in  her  devotion  to  the  cause,  left  her  home 
among  the  aristocracy  to  live  with  the  peasants : 

"You  could  not  do  better.  You  will  be  washing  pots  and 
plucking  chickens  .  .  .  and,  who  knows,  maybe  you  will 
save  your  country  in  that  way." 

In  the  case  of  Turgeniev,  then,  it  seems  that  his  universal 
appeal  is  due,  not  so  much  to  a  broad  and  general  element  of 
purpose,  as  to  his  mastery  of  the  art  of  writing  the  novel  of 
character. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  writer  of  the  purpose  novel  in 
Italy  is  Antonio  Fogazzaro,  whose  novel,  The  Saint,  is,  as 
F.  T.  Cooper  says,  "a  purpose  with  a  novel  incidentally 
appended  to  it.  It  is  an  attempt  to  sum  up,  under  the  masque 
of  fiction,  the  shortcomings  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to-day, 
to  show  how  any  zealous  disciple,  who  should  attempt  to 
revive  the  old,  simple  faith  and  to  put  into  practice  the 
Christianity  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  would  meet  with 
powerful,  organized,  fanatical  resistance  amounting  almost 
to  persecution."*  This  purpose  of  Fogazzaro  is,  perhaps, 
best  expressed  in  the  words  which  he  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Selva : 


'The  Saint,"  The  Bookman,  Vol.  24,  pp.  261-265. 
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"There  are  a  few  of  us  Catholics,  in  and  out  of  Italy,  that 
desire  a  reform  in  the  Church.  Not  by  rebellion,  but  under 
the  direction  of  legitimate  authorship.  We  desire  reforms 
in  the  religious  teaching  in  the  worship,  in  the  discipline  of 
the  clergy,  and  even  in  the  supreme  government  of  the 
Church.  Hence,  we  must  create  a  public  opinion  that  will 
induce  the  legitimate  authority  to  bring  about  these  reforms 
within  twenty,  thirty,  or  fifty  years." 

Again,  the  author's  theories  as  to  how  this  reform  is  to  be 
brought  about  we  find  in  words  of  the  Abbe  Marimer: 

"Reforms  will  surely  be  brought  about  some  day,  because 
ideas  are  stronger  than  men,  and  are  always  pressing  for- 
ward; but  by  arraying  them  in  armor  and  marching  them 
forward  in  companies,  you  expose  them  to  a  terrible  fire, 
which  will  check  their  progress  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
Have  you  a  saint  among  you  ?  Then  find  him  and  let  him 
march  forward.  Fiery  language,  broad  charity,  and  your 
Messiah,  alone,  will  accomplish  more  than  all  of  you 
together." 

Don  Clement  might  have  been  outlining  the  mission  of 
The  Saint  itself  when  he  remarked: 

"We  are,  in  a  manner,  the  prophets  of  this  saint,  this 
Messiah,  preparing  the  way  for  him;  which  simply  means 
that  we  make  every  one  feel  the  need  of  a  renovation  of  all 
the  clothes  of  our  religion,  all  that  is  not  the  very  body  of 
truth,  even  though  this  renovation  be  painful  to  certain  con- 
sciences." 

The  climax  of  The  Saint,  viewing  it  as  a  novel  of  purpose, 
is  the  audience  granted  to  Benedetto  by  the  pope,  in  which 
Benedetto  points  out  four  specific  things  from  which  the 
Church  is  suffering — the  spirit  of  falsehood,  the  spirit  of 
domination  of  the  clergy,  the  spirit  of  avarice,  the  spirit  of 
rigidity — while   the   pope   takes   the   criticism   kindly,   but 
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shows  how,  owing  to  the  present  organization,  he  is  powerless 
to  act  against  these  evils. 

The  great  problem  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  present 
religious  organizations,  attacked  specifically  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  by  Fogazzaro,  is  dealt  with  in  other 
countries  than  Italy.  An  American  novel  which,  in  spirit 
at  least,  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  The  Saint  is  The 
Inside  of  the  Cup,  by  Winston  Churchill,  in  which  the  author 
shows  that  in  the  Protestant  churches,  as  well  as  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  a  reformation  from  within  is  necessary  in 
order  that  religion  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the  present 
age ;  that  the  church  must  rid  itself  of  all  heresy  and  false- 
hood, and  even  alter,  or  at  least  reinterpret,  its  doctrines  in 
accordance  with  the  demands  of  modern  life  and  science. 
The  great  significance  of  these  novels  is  that  they  offer  in 
their  own  way  solutions  to  the  problem  of  reconciling  the 
Church  with  modern  society,  and  that  they  seem  to  show  that 
such  reconciliation  is  possible. 

It  is  only  natural  in  an  age  when  the  whole  tendency  is 
toward  realism  and  when  the  literature  reflects  this  spirit  by 
dealing  with  ordinary  life,  its  problems  and  shortcomings, 
that  criticisms  of  existing  evils,  large  or  small,  specific  or 
general,  and  ideas  for  improvement  in  all  realms  of  human 
interest,  political,  social,  and  moral,  economic  and  religious, 
should  more  and  more  be  put  before  the  public  in  the  form 
of  the  Tendenz  or  purpose  novel,  of  which  class  the  books 
which  I  have  mentioned,  touching,  as  they  do,  a  wide  range 
of  subjects,  are  representatives. 

Margaret  Grant,  '15. 
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Cfje  Close  of  tfje  aates  of  promise 

THE  dingy  profile  of  New  York  drew  closer  and  closer 
with  every  throb  of  the  steamer's  engine.  On  the 
steerage  deck,  the  emigrants  rushed  to  the  landward 
side  of  the  vessel  to  catch  their  first  glimpse  of  the  wonderful 
new  land  in  which  fortunes  were  awaiting  their  coming, 
ready,  as  they  supposed,  to  be  given  out  for  the  asking.  Two 
emigrants,  however,  did  not  join  the  crowd  on  deck,  but 
remained  in  the  doorway,  looking  with  disappointed  eyes  at 
the  approaching  skyscrapers.  These  two  were  a  man  and 
a  woman — he,  a  slender,  young  Oriental,  and  she,  his  girl- 
wife.  During  the  long,  painful  voyage,  they  had  eagerly 
anticipated  their  first  glimpse  of  the  marvelous,  golden  city, 
and  now  all  they  saw  was  fog  and  the  dim  outlines  of  a  mass 
of  buildings,  which  seemed  to  the  girl  to  look  down  on  the 
harbor  with  a  kind  of  menace.  The  man  passed  his  hand 
over  his  eyes  as  if  to  brush  away  some  pain.  When  he  spoke, 
it  was  in  a  voice  that  strove  to  be  cheerful,  and  to  paint  to 
his  young  wife  pleasures  which  might  exist  in  this  seemingly 
dismal  land. 

"Fear  not,  beloved,"  he  said  fancifully,  "this  is  but  the 
entrance  to  the  city.  Beyond  these  forbidding  towers  will 
be  a  wonderful  garden  city,  with  the  gleam  of  gold-domed 
mosques,  the  gentle  music  of  fountains,  and  the  fragrance 
and  freshness  of  myriads  of  flowers.  Did  not  thy  brother 
relate  wondrous  things  of  this  country?  Did  he  not  gain 
riches  and  health  here  ?  Cast  aside  your  forebodings,  heart 
of  my  heart,  and  think  of  the  joyful  days  to  come  when  our 
fortune  has  been  made.  Then  will  I  build  thee  a  many- 
colored  palace,  where  all  day  long  I  will  sit  at  thy  feet  and 
sing  the  words  my  heart  prompteth." 
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Nearer  and  nearer  drew  the  city.  The  health  officers  came 
on  board  the  ship  and  began  their  examinations.  The  buzz 
of  excitement  grew  into  a  clamour.  The  soft-eyed  girl  drew 
nearer  to  her  husband. 

"Ybu  comfort  me/'  she  said  in  the  voice  of  a  lonely, 
frightened  child.     "I  will  be  brave." 

At  her  words,  the  man  smiled  tenderly  down  at  her.  He 
always  smiled  comfortingly  at  her  when  she  looked  up  at 
him.  She  seemed  to  expect  it.  At  times,  though,  there  was  a 
sadness  too  deep  for  tears  behind  that  smile. 

"Beloved,"  he  murmured,  "what  reason  have  I  to  live, 
except  to  be  your  comforter  ?" 

The  steamer  reached  the  wharf.  The  people  were  crowd- 
ing off.  Throngs  of  friends  and  relatives  surged  and  swayed 
on  the  dock,  eagerly  awaiting  the  disembarkation  of  the 
passengers.  At  the  sight  of  a  man  on  the  dock,  the  girl  gave 
a  delighted  cry. 

"See,"  she  said,  "there  is  my  brother !  O  beloved,  see  the 
gold  chain  and  the  fine  clothes !  Truly,  this  is  a  happy, 
blessed  land,  after  all." 

She  was  interrupted  by  a  health  officer,  who  came  up  none 
too  courteously,  demanding  to  know  why  they  had  not  come 
for  their  examination.  The  officer  looked  at  the  face  of  the 
young  Oriental  searchingly,  and  a  frown  came  between  his 
eyes.     He  took  him  aside  and  looked  into  his  eyes  narrowly. 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  the  officer,  "but  you  can't  go  in." 

More  from  the  tone  and  look  than  from  the  words,  the 
meaning  dawned  upon  the  man.  Pale,  but  contained,  he 
turned  to  his  wife. 

"Farewell,  beloved.  Tou  go  to  your  brother.  I  can  not 
enter  this  new  country  because  of  the  pain  in  my  eyes,  but 
you,  my  life,  must  not  go  home  to  the  old  life  of  hunger,  pain, 
and  deprivation.     Go,  light  of  my  heart." 
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Into  the  girl's  frightened  face  crept  a  new  light.  The 
light  grew,  and  the  fright  vanished.  It  was  the  face  of  a 
woman  now,  not  that  of  a  child.  The  man  watched  the 
transformation  with  an  agony  too  deep  for  utterance. 
Finally  she  spoke. 

"No,"  she  said  quietly,  "I  stay  with  you." 

Dokothy  Wilcox. 

0     0     0 


Qpammp's  mmbzt  Lore 


Rainbow  in  de  heb'n, 

Flowers  on  de  erf, 
Sunshine  in  de  heb'n, 

Sign  of  angels'  berf ; 

Thunder  in  de  heb'n, 

Big  snake  by  de  wall, 
Lightning  in  de  heb'n, 

Sign  of  angels'  fall. 

H.  Duke. 
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Spirits  of  m  past 

AS  the  horse  reached  the  crest  of  the  hill,  Virginia  drew 
rein  and  sat  looking  with  wide,  fascinated  eyes  at  the 
dusk-laden  world  around.  Below  her,  in  the  deepen- 
ing shadows  of  the  twilight,  lay  the  Valley  of  the  Shenan- 
doah, that  sunny,  fertile  land  of  beauty,  with  the  long, 
straight  valley  pike  running  through  it,  and  quiet,  historic 
little  Winchester  in  the  distance.  And  now,  at  the  end  of 
that  crisp,  autumn  day,  valley  and  hills  were  all  a  mass  of 
glorious  color,  blazing  with  a  thousand  wonderful  tints  and 
shadings,  from  crimson  to  the  dull  russet  of  the  fallen  leaves. 
In  front  of  her  a  great  scarlet  maple  flamed  through  the 
dusk,  and  on  either  side  the  tall  sumach  bushes  by  the  road- 
side caught  and  held  the  last,  lingering  rays  of  the  warm 
sunshine.  Down  in  that  valley,  with  its  roof  just  visible 
through  the  trees,  lay  her  home.  She  had  lived  there  only 
a  very  short  time,  and  to  her  the  old  house  was  still  an  object 
of  ever-increasing  delight.  And  it  was  a  very  old  house, 
indeed.  One  could  tell  that  just  by  looking  at  it — long  and 
low  and  rambling,  with  great  white  columns  across  the 
front — but  if  other  evidence  were  necessary,  one  could  see, 
high  up  under  the  wide  eaves,  a  white  marble  block  inserted 
among  the  bricks,  upon  which  was  engraved  the  date,  1833. 
That  white  marble  block  was  one  of  the  reasons  of  Virginia's 
insistence  upon  the  purchase  of  the  house ;  its  age  held  a 
fascination  for  her.  For  her,  with  her  imaginative  and 
slightly  romantic  nature,  that  quaint  old  building  had  all  the 
mystery  and  charm  which  surround  old  things,  the  haunting 
suggestion  of  other  times,  and  other  people,  people  who  had 
lived  and  loved  and  laughed  their  way  through  life;  people 
who  had  been  really  alive,  and  to  whom  life  had  meant  all 
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that  it  now  meant  to  her.  These  people  were  all  gone,  and 
the  old  house,  reopened  after  many  years  of  disuse,  was  filled 
with  a  gay  crowd  of  her  friends  and  relatives,  but  to  Vir- 
ginia the  pervading  presence  of  these  spirits  from  the  past 
was  always  there. 

With  these  thoughts  in  her  mind,  Virginia  sat  looking  be- 
fore her,  with  dreamy  eyes,  until  the  dusk  became  thick  about 
her,  and  then,  slowly,  she  continued  her  way  to  the  house  of 
mystery  and  charm. 

It  had  grown  quite  dark,  and  very  much  colder,  when  she 
arrived  there.  The  cool,  autumn  day  had  given  place  to  a 
cold,  blustry  night;  the  wind  whistled  around  the  corners 
and  soughed  through  the  tree  tops.  Tires  were  built  in  the 
wide  fireplaces,  and  after  dinner  that  night  they  all  gathered 
around  the  hearth  in  the  lofty  old  living-room,  Virginia 
leaning  back  luxuriously  in  a  big  leather  chair  at  one  side, 
and  the  others  grouped  around — her  two  brothers,  John  and 
Granville,  Richard  Reed,  and  her  friends,  Marian  Kava- 
naugh  and  fascinating  little  Polly  Day. 

Virginia  had  switched  off  the  lights,  and  now  the  room 
was  dark,  except  for  the  flickering  light  of  the  fire.  For  a 
time  they  all  sat  silent,  watching  the  glowing  coals  and  the 
little  tongues  of  flame,  which  sent  leaping,  quivering  shadows 
through  the  darkened  room.     Then  Marian  spoke. 

"I  wish  some  one  would  talk,"  she  said,  "this  is  such  a 
wonderful  night  for  thrills.  It  is  almost  creepy  enough  for 
a  ghost  story." 

"By  the  way,"  said  John  Morris,  "did  you  know  that  this 
is  a  haunted  house?" 

Virginia  sat  up  suddenly. 

"I  knew  it,"  she  said.  "I  knew  that  anything  as  darling 
and  fascinating  and  old  as  this  house  simply  had  to  have  a 
history.     Something  must  have  happened  here." 
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"Something  did,"  answered  her  brother;  "in  fact,  lots  of 
things.  This  afternoon  Polly  and  I  drove  over  to  see  that 
old  Mrs.  Allison  on  the  next  estate.  She  has  lived  there  for 
ages,  you  know,  and  knows  everything  that  has  happened  in 
this  neighborhood  for  the  last  sixty  years.  She  gave  us  a 
detailed  history  of  this  place.  Shall  I  tell  them  about  it, 
Polly?" 

Polly  shivered. 

"I  won't  be  able  to  sleep  a  wink  to-night  if  you  do." 

"Of  course  you  are  going  to  tell  us,"  Virginia  said  with 
an  air  of  finality.  "Polly,  if  you  are  afraid  you  can  sit  in 
the  middle.     Go  on,  John." 

John  smilingly  surveyed  his  audience. 

"All  right,"  he  said,  "your  blood  be  upon  your  own  heads. 
Here  beginneth  my  story: 

"It  all  happened  about  thirty  years  ago,  I  think,  and  it 
created  a  great  sensation  in  all  this  part  of  the  country.  A 
Major  James  Carter  lived  here  then;  the  Carters  always 
owned  this  place,  you  know.  His  wife,  who  was  Mr.  Alli- 
son's sister,  was  dead,  and  he  had  only  one  daughter,  Allison 
Carter." 

"And,  oh !"  interrupted  Polly,  her  blue  eyes  wide,  "she 
was  perfectly  lovely.     She  had  brown  eyes  and  dimples." 

"Yes,"  continued  John,  "she  was  beautiful,  and  very 
young.  At  the  time  at  which  my  story  begins,  she  was 
eighteen,  and  had  just  returned  home  from  Washington, 
where  she  had  been  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  her 
education.  She  was  very  sweet  and  charming,  in  spite  of 
having  been  spoiled  all  her  life  by  the  major,  who  worshipped 
her,  of  course.  That  winter,  of  the  year  1884-1885,  was  one 
of  the  gayest  the  county  had  known  for  a  long  time.  Allison, 
herself,  entertained  lavishly,  and  always  kept  the  house  filled 
with  her  friends  from  Washington.     She  was  very  popular 
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among  the  young  swains  of  the  neighborhood,  but  she  seemed 
to  enjoy  playing  the  haughty  beauty,  and  had  very  little  to 
do  with  any  of  them.  But  about  the  middle  of  January 
things  began  to  change.  A  strange  man  appeared,  bought  a 
little  place  about  three  miles  from  here,  and  settled  down. 
His  name  was  Richard  Kennedy,  but  no  one  knew  who  he 
was  nor  where  he  had  come  from,  nor  why  he  had  come. 
Mrs.  Allison  said  he  was  a  fascinating  young  devil,  but  he 
was  well  liked  by  the  young  people,  and  soon  became  promi- 
nent in  the  gaieties  of  that  winter.  Before  he  had  been  here 
two  weeks  it  was  rumored  that  he  was  in  love  with  Allison 
Carter,  and  before  very  long  all  the  country-side  was  con- 
vinced that  it  was  a  mutual  affection.  For  the  first  time, 
Allison  seemed  really  interested;  she  did  not  laugh  at  his 
attentions,  as  she  had  at  all  others  previously,  and  she 
seemed  changed  in  some  way,  quieter,  and  more  subdued. 

''Things  went  on  that  way  for  some  time,  and  by  the  time 
spring  came,  any  one  could  see  that  Richard  Kennedy  and 
Allison  Carter  were  in  love  with  each  other.  They  were 
together  constantly ;  there  was  hardly  a  time  when  Kennedy 
could  not  be  seen  sitting  on  the  big  porch  or  walking  in  the 
rose  garden  with  Allison,  and  each  day  they  took  long  horse- 
back rides  together.  It  was  on  one  of  these  rides  that  the  first 
tragedy  occurred." 

John  paused.  Polly  crept  nearer  Virginia  and  held 
tightly  to  her  hand  with  her  own  warm  little  palm.  One  of 
the  red  coals  in  the  grate  slipped,  and  the  fire  sent  up  a  little 
fitful  flame,  which  set  weirdly  dancing  shadows  on  the  five 
eager,  listening  faces.     In  a  moment  John  continued: 

"They  had  started  out  for  a  ride  before  breakfast  one 
morning  about  the  end  of  May.  They  were  somewhat  later 
than  usual  in  returning,  and  about  the  time  the  major  was 
beginning  to  get  uneasy,  Allison  appeared,  leading  Kennedy's 
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horse,  upon  which  he  was  propped,  inanimate.  He  was 
taken  into  the  house,  but  they  could  immediately  see  that  he 
was  dead. 

"Allison  was  dreadfully  upset,  naturally,  and  very  hys- 
terical. For  some  time  they  could  get  nothing  from  her,  hut 
finally  she  told  them  that  as  she  and  Kennedy  were  riding 
through  the  woods  she  had  seen  the  face  of  a  man  appear  in 
the  bushes  by  the  roadside,  and  at  the  same  moment  Kennedy 
fell  forward  in  his  saddle.  The  sudden  appearance  of  this 
face  had  frightened  her  so  that,  instinctively,  she  had 
galloped  on  for  some  distance,  but  then,  on  looking  back,  she 
had  seen  that  Kennedy  was  lying  on  the  ground  by  his  horse. 
Almost  crazy  with  fright,  she  had,  nevertheless,  returned 
and  tried  to  revive  him,  but  on  finding  that  impossible,  she 
had  made  her  way  back  home  with  him  as  quickly  as  possible. 

"No  one  ever  knew  what  had  caused  Kennedy's  death. 
He  had  been  in  perfect  health,  and  no  wound  could  be  found 
upon  him,  except  a  queer  little  purple  splotch  on  his  throat, 
just  above  the  line  of  his  collar. 

"Allison  seemed  absolutely  heart-broken  over  this  tragedy ; 
for  days  after  the  funeral  she  seemed  quite  dazed  and  hope- 
less. It  was  a  little  over  a  week  after  all  this  happened  that 
Major  Carter  was  called  to  New  York  on  business.  He  tried 
to  persuade  Allison  to  go  with  him,  thinking  that  it  might 
cheer  her  up,  but  she  refused,  so  Mrs.  Allison  herself  went 
over  to  stay  with  her  while  the  major  was  gone. 

"Allison  went  out,  for  the  first  time,  that  afternoon,  and 
drove  with  her  father  to  the  station,  but  when  she  got  back 
home  she  went  straight  to  her  room  and  refused  to  see  any 
one.  Mrs.  Allison  let  her  alone,  thinking  that  that  was  the 
best  thing  she  could  do,  but  by  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
when  she  had  still  heard  nothing  from  her,  she  went  to  her 
room  to  see  if  she  was  all  right.  The  door  was  locked,  and 
she  could  get  no  response  to  her  knocking.    Being  thoroughly 
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alarmed  by  that  time,  she  got  one  of  the  servants  to  force  the 
door.  When  they  entered  the  room  they  saw  Allison  lying 
on  the  floor,  dead — and  there  was  a  queer  little  purple  splotch 
on  her  throat." 

For  a  moment  there  was  perfect  silence  in  the  room.  The 
fire  crackled,  and  outside  the  wind  howled.  Then  came  a 
chorus  of  horrified  exclamations. 

"How  perfectly  ghastly!"  exclaimed  Marian.  "Cold 
shivers  are  simply  racing  up  my  back." 

"I  told  you  so,"  said  Polly  triumphantly. 

"Do  you  mean  that  that  happened  right  here  in  this 
house  ?"  asked  Virginia. 

"Eight  here,"  John  answered,  "and  in  the  very  room  that 
you  have  now." 

"But  what  was  it?"  asked  Granville.  "What  killed 
them  ?" 

"No  one  has  ever  known.  They  could  find  out  absolutely 
nothing  about  it.  Of  course  it  almost  killed  the  major.  He 
closed  up  this  house,  but  refused  to  sell  it,  and  it  has  never 
been  opened  since,  until  we  bought  it." 

The  mysterious  death  of  Allison  Carter  was  the  only  sub- 
ject of  conversation  that  night,  and  they  were  all  still  think- 
ing of  it  when  they  rose  to  go  to  bed. 

"Aren't  you  afraid  to  sleep  in  that  room,  Virginia  ?"  Polly 
asked. 

Virginia  smiled  tolerantly. 

"Of  course  not,  that  was  thirty  years  ago." 

Nevertheless,  when  she  was  alone  in  the  room  it  gave  her 
a  curious  sensation  to  think  that  this  was  where  Allison  had 
lived  and  died,  and  she  felt  a  distinct  shock  when  she  remem- 
bered that  this  had  been  Allison's  furniture,  for  she  had 
refused  to  have  the  room  changed  at  all.  She  looked  at  the 
massive  four-poster  bed,  the  heavy  bureau,  and  queer  old 
desk,  with  new  interest.     She  remembered  that  she  had  never 
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even  looked  inside  the  desk.  Swiftly,  she  crossed  the  room 
and  pulled  down  the  heavy  mahogany  lid.  It  was  empty  in- 
side, but  very  dusty.  There  were  numerous  little  drawers 
and  queerly  shaped  pigeon-holes.  Virginia  poked  among 
them  delightedly,  wondering  why  she  had  not  done  this 
before.  Suddenly,  in  a  little  compartment  at  one  side,  she 
discovered  a  paper.  She  drew  it  forth,  and  saw  a  shriveled, 
yellowed  page  covered  with  delicate  writing.  The  ink  was 
faded,  and  it  was  very  hard  to  read,  but  Virginia  immedi- 
ately set  about  it.     It  read : 

"I  don't  know  why  I  am  writing  this  to  you,  but,  oh, 
father,  I  am  so  frightened !  Why  did  you  go  to  New  York 
and  leave  me  here — leave  me  here  alone  in  this  house  ?  I 
saw  it  again  this  afternoon — saw  that  awful  face  again.  I 
can  see  nothing  else,  think  of  nothing  else.  I  have  seen  it 
always,  since  the  day  Richard  was  killed.  It  follows  me 
about ;  it  haunts  me.  I  shall  go  mad  with  thinking  of  it.  I 
have  tried  to  get  away  from  it.  I  have  shut  myself  up  in 
my  room.  The  door  is  locked;  but  what  can  locked  doors 
and  barred  windows  do  against  that  feeling  of  fatality  which 
follows  me — against  the  thing  that  killed  Richard — against 
that  face  that  I  saw  again  to-day.  I  am  terribly  frightened, 
father,  please  come  back  to  me.    I  know  that  something " 

That  was  all.     There  was  no  ending,  no  date. 

For  a  long  time  Virginia  sat  there,  looking  at  the  shriveled, 
yellow  paper,  and  the  haunting  spirits  of  the  past  surrounded 
her. 

Margaret  S.  Banister. 
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Cfje  Pimmom  Life  of  a  Cinlti  OTbo  I^aO 
DieD 

THE  winding  procession  returned  slowly  from  the  grave- 
yard, following  the  empty  white  hearse.  There  were 
many  carriages  in  the  procession,  for  not  a  few  had 
worshipped  for  three  years  their  sunny-hearted  idol.  Behind 
the  drawn  blinds  of  his  carriage  the  father  sat  alone  and 
blessed  the  slowness  of  his  conveyance  as  it  carried  him 
back — back  to  the  lonesome  house  and  to  that  room  where  he 
would  again  be  tortured  with  the  sight  of  a  sobbing  woman. 
He  hated  to  return  and  find  her  lying  there,  as  she  had  lain 
for  the  last  two  days.  If  she  were  not  diverted,  the  doctor 
had  hinted  that  she  might  even  go  insane. 

When  he  entered  his  home  he  was  met,  not  by  his  sobbing 
wife,  maddened  and  hollow  voiced,  but  by  a  transformed 
creature,  all  smiling  and  happy,  arrayed  in  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  blue  gowns.  With  joyous  steps  she  led  him  to  that 
room,  dancing  ahead  of  him  all  the  way.  Gleefully,  she 
pointed  to  the  empty  crib. 

"See,  dear,  he  has  returned  to  us.  Our  child  was  not  dead, 
but  only  hiding.  He  came  back  to-day  and  laid  his  arms 
about  my  neck,  and  so  I've  tucked  him  to  sleep." 

She  smoothed  the  curls  from  a  face  that  was  not  there ; 
but  the  father  turned  away  to  hide  his  tears,  as  if  the  return 
of  the  child  did  not  please  him. 

It  had  been  three  years  since  the  pretty  mother  first 
proudly  displayed  a  tiny  crimson  creature  and  pointed  out 
the  beauty  of  its  bright,  blue  eyes  and  downy  head.  Then 
the  time  came  when  the  whole  neighborhood  exclaimed  over 
the  depth  of  those  sky-like  eyes,  and  the  clusters  of  curls  that 
fought  for  their  place  on  his  head  became  the  crown  of  their 
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idol.  Enfolded  in  love,  he  lived  a  wonderful,  short  baby- 
hood, which  proceeded  much  as  do  the  babyhoods  of  other 
infants.  Among  his  pets  there  was  a  favorite,  a  white  kitten. 
One  day  the  kitten  returned  from  a  long  absence  to  the  arms 
of  its  lovely  master,  where  it  was  hugged  and  caressed,  and 
where,  with  each  hug  and  caress,  it  sent  into  the  lungs  of 
the  child  the  germs  of  a  terrible  fever.  As  a  result,  the  child 
fell  ill,  and  lay  for  many  days  in  tortured  agony,  till  at  last 
the  little  white  coffin  was  brought  and  laid  away,  while  the 
mother  wept. 

The  child  was  now  resurrected !  Again  he  delighted  the 
mother  with  his  beauty.  Because  the  child  was  invisible  to 
all  save  this  woman,  however,  because  he  was  dead  to  the  rest 
of  the  world,  the  gossipers  said  that  he  was  gone,  that  she, 
who  alone  could  see  him,  was  mad.  Yet  the  child  was  there, 
and  stayed  there  at  her  side  during  the  years  of  his  boyhood. 
With  his  mother  as  an  only  companion,  he  played  and  lived 
as  does  any  other  boy.  Many  were  the  toys  that  stacked  his 
nursery ;  many  were  the  books  of  pleasure  and  learning  that 
filled  his  library,  and  great  was  the  care  that  surrounded  his 
life  as  he  grew  to  manhood. 

This  child-man,  with  the  appearance  of  a  dimpled,  curly- 
headed  babe,  was  at  last  sent  to  college,  where,  according  to 
the  tales  of  his  mother,  he  won  great  victories.  He  was  the 
most  brilliant  student  in  his  classes,  yet  the  most  loved  of  his 
fellows.  Now  he  was  football  captain,  now  president  of  his 
class;  then,  again,  he  wrote  marvelous  stories  that  were 
printed  in  unheard-of  magazines,  or  painted  wondrous  pic- 
tures that  were  hung  in  phantom  galleries.  Proudly  did  the 
mother  relate  all  this  to  the  dubious  neighbors,  and  exultantly 
did  she  read  them  extracts  from  his  letters,  when  her  hands 
appeared  to  be  empty. 

Still  greater  were  the  honors  of  her  boy  in  later  life.  The 
country  clamored  for  his   services.      He  became  merely   a 
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foreign  ambassador  at  first;  then  all  sorts  of  unusual  titles 
were  thrust  upon  him.  The  hero  of  every  struggle,  the  envy 
of  the  greatest  statesmen,  the  example  of  every  ambitious 
youth — such  was  the  measure  of  his  success. 

Her  hero  suddenly  returned  from  the  far  countries  to  sit 
at  the  bedside  of  his  dying  mother.  He  must  have  sat  there 
for  days,  since  she  conversed  incessantly  with  him.  After 
many  nights,  she  died  in  peace,  and  there  perished  that  same 
instant,  in  her  mind,  the  greatest  hero,  the  most  powerful 
statesman,  and  the  most  beloved  son  that  ever  decorated  the 
country  of  her  dreams. 

Clare  Shenehon. 
0     0     0 

a  bonnet 

The  misty  moon  arose  from  o'er  the  trees 
And  shed  its  silvery  rays  upon  the  lake; 
The  forest  pines  their  dark  reflections  make 
On  waters  rippled  by  the  gentle  breeze. 
A  figure,  resting  on  his  bended  knees 
In  light  canoe,  is  seen  against  the  sky, 
And  with  his  silent  paddling  passes  by, 
And  at  his  soft  approach  a  night  bird  flees. 
A  melancholy  strain  from  farther  shore 
Is  heard  to  rise  in  plaintive  melody, 
Once  rising  sweet  and  thin,  is  heard  no  more; 
At  that  his  stern  face  lighted  tenderly, 
And  answ'ring  in  a  clear  and  mellow  tone, 
He  claimed  the  unseen  singer  for  his  own. 

Beatrice  Bowman. 
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in  an  €>&0ettmtion  Cat 

HONESTLY,  girls,  there  is  absolutely  no  use  in  my  tell- 
ing you  this  story,  because  it  sounds  so  dime-novely 
that  you  won't  even  believe  it,  but  I'll  tell  you  the 
facts  just  as  they  happened,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
a  few  details  which  I  may  have  forgotten. 

I  was  traveling  alone,  and,  being  a  sociable  creature,  not 
particularly  attracted  by  the  idea  of  a  lonely  dinner,  I  had 
delayed  going  into  the  diner  until  about  half-past  eight.  The 
diner  was  somewhat  crowded,  in  spite  of  the  late  hour;  so, 
after  sending  in  my  order,  I  entertained  myself  by  observing 
the  other  passengers  and  by  gazing  out  into  the  black  night. 
I  was  particularly  interested  in  a  couple  who  were  seated  at 
a  table  almost  opposite  mine.  The  middle-aged  woman  in 
black  taffeta  and  the  nicely  dressed  young  man  who  sat 
opposite  her  were  certainly  not  traveling  together,  for  dur- 
ing the  whole  time  that  the  waiter  was  presumably  filling  the 
orders  both  gazed  pensively  out  of  the  window  without  say- 
ing a  word. 

At  length  the  waiter  appeared. 

"Waiter,  I  have  waited  forty  minutes  for  my  order — you'll 
at  least  give  me  some  ice-water,  won't  you?"  The  woman 
spoke  in  a  tired  but  not  unpleasant  voice. 

The  waiter  proceeded  somewhat  gruffly  to  fill  the  glasses, 
and  then  disappeared  into  the  kitchen,  whence  he  emerged, 
after  some  moments,  with  the  two  orders,  apologizing  for  the 
delay. 

"Look  here,  waiter,"  said  the  young  man,  "I've  waited 
nearly  an  hour,  and  now  you  haven't  brought  the  right 
things.     Take  this  back  at  once." 
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In  time,  the  waiter,  having  succeeded  in  satisfying  the 
wants  of  the  two  passengers,  took  his  post  behind  the  chair 
of  the  woman.  Suddenly,  I  perceived  that  he  was  glaring 
uncannily  at  the  woman,  evidently  thinking  that  she  had  been 
to  blame  for  the  young  man's  complaint.  I  watched  the 
waiter  as  his  eyes  opened  wider  and  took  on  a  vicious  expres- 
sion. The  young  man  glanced  up,  caught  the  look  on  the 
negro's  face,  hesitated  a  moment,  and  said: 

"Get  along  out  of  here,  waiter!  I  beg  your  pardon, 
madam,  but  the  waiter  is  behaving  in  a  very  peculiar 
manner." 

He  then  summoned  the  steward  and  explained: 

"Will  you  watch  that  waiter?  I  don't  like  his  looks.  I 
tell  you,  I  think  he  has  been  crazed  by  an  overdose  of 
cocaine." 

"Yes,"  answered  the  steward,  leaning  over  the  table  and 
displaying  a  slit  in  the  shoulder  of  his  coat,  "I've  had  trouble 
all  evening,  and  I  have  this  slit " 

Suddenly,  I  caught  sight  of  the  livid  countenance  of  the 
waiter  and  the  flash  of  a  razor  blade  as  the  colored  man 
dashed  out  of  the  kitchen  and  pounced  upon  the  steward, 
slashing  his  coat  to  ribbons  and  inflicting  a  slight  wound  on 
his  arm.  The  steward  immediately  drew  a  revolver,  while 
the  other  waiters  and  several  of  the  men  in  the  car  rushed  up 
and  held  the  two  combatants.  The  conductor  appeared  and 
rushed  both  waiter  and  steward  toward  the  back  of  the  train, 
while  I  recovered  my  senses  enough  to  realize  that  during  the 
whole  rapidly  enacted  scene  I  had  sat  there  perfectly  tense 
and  rigid,  with  the  water-bottle  raised  in  mid-air  as  a  means 
of  protection  in  case  of  attack. 

My  appetite  had  vanished,  and  leaving  a  dinner  which 
under  any  other  circumstances  would  have  been  most  tempt- 
ing, I  betook  my  dazed  and  frightened  self  back  to  the  parlor 
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car,  turned  my  chair  with  its  back  to  the  aisle,  and  pretended 
to  be  deeply  interested  in  "The  Portrait  of  a  Lady,"  while, 
in  reality,  I  was  inwardly  gasping  and  trembling  in  fear  of 
a  reappearance  of  the  waiter.  I  quickly  became  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  other  occupants  of  the  car  were  talking  in 
excited  voices  and  craning  their  necks  in  an  endeavor  to  see 
something  at  the  back  of  the  car.  I  turned  and  perceived 
the  undeniable  fact  that  the  conductor  and  steward  had 
pushed  the  waiter  into  the  drawing-room  and  were  standing 
guard  at  the  door.  It  was  only  by  the  most  miraculous  self- 
control  that  I  resisted  the  impulse  to  fly  to  the  other  end  of 
the  train,  and  I  remained  in  my  chair.  As  minute  after 
minute  passed  without  any  appearance  of  danger,  I  even  con- 
sidered it  safe  to  turn  my  chair  half  around  and  to  emerge 
from  my  hiding  to  gather  what  information  I  could  from  the 
conversation  of  those  about  me. 

Sure  enough,  directly  across  the  aisle  sat  the  woman  in 
black,  explaining  the  incident  in  a  thoroughly  self-possessed 
manner  to  the  man  in  the  next  chair.  When  the  steward 
came  through  the  car  requesting  those  who  had  been  in  the 
dining-car  at  the  time  to  write  their  names  and  addresses  on 
a  slip  of  paper  so  that  they  might  be  summoned  as  witnesses, 
it  was  I  who  frantically  turned  my  chair  again  toward  the 
window  and  snatched  off  my  hat  in  the  determination  to  alter 
my  appearance  so  as  not  to  be  recognized ;  it  was  the  imper- 
turbable lady  in  black  who  (I  could  see  the  reflection  in  the 
window-pane)  calmly  signed  her  name  and  smiled. 

As  the  news  of  the  episode  spread  abroad,  all  the  men  on 
the  train,  so  it  seemed,  marched  back  through  the  car  with 
solemn  faces  and  measured  strides  to  view  the  prisoner,  ex- 
pressing many  and  varied  opinions  the  while,  each  one 
having  a  perfectly  good  idea  of  what  he  would  do  under  the 
circumstances. 

"Why  the  deuce  doesn't  the  conductor  put  the  fellow  off 
the  train  ?    /  would." 
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"You  idiot,  the  conductor's  power  doesn't  extend  beyond 
the  train,  and  he  can't  put  him  off  and  then  let  him  run  at 
large." 

"Well,  he  is  a  menace  to  the  safety  of  six  hundred 
passengers,"  some  one  protested,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  a  burly  conductor  and  at  least  fifty  other  able-bodied 
men  were  jealously  guarding  the  lone  occupant  of  the 
drawing-room. 

"Why  in  thunder  do  you  suppose  the  train  has  stopped  '?" 

"They  say  they  are  telegraphing  ahead  to  Dunkirk  for  an 
officer  to  meet  the  train  and  arrest  him." 

The  train  continued  to  stand  perfectly  motionless  during 
a  long  interval,  made  interesting  only  by  a  brilliant  thunder- 
storm outside  and  by  the  equally  brilliant  remarks  inside. 

"A  beautiful  night  for  a  murder,  isn't  it  ?  But,  great  day, 
a  delay  like  this  couldn't  happen  on  my  road.  The  poor 
fools  are  holding  up  the  train  because  they  can't  decide  what 
to  do  with  one  puny  little  criminal."  It  was  the  thin  little 
gray-haired,  but  almost  bald,  man  in  the  checked  suit,  red 
tie,  and  bedroom  slippers  who  spoke. 

"Just  because  we're  waiting  here  is  no  sign  that  the  New 
York  Central  is  a  poor  line." 

"Just  the  same,  on  my  road  all  the  conductors  have  road- 
books that  tell  them  what  to  do  in  an  emergency,"  the  bed- 
room slipper  man  insisted,  flopping  his  cane  up  and  down,  in 
a  most  convincing  manner,  by  a  motion  of  his  thumb. 

"What  is  your  road,  for  goodness'  sake  ?"  inquired  the 
plainly  dressed,  middle-aged  man  back  of  me. 

"The  Pennsylvania,"  came  the  answer  in  a  tone  of  con- 
scious pride. 

"Pshaw !  I  nearly  froze  to  death  on  the  Pennsylvania  one 
night  between  New  York  and  Cleveland." 

"impossible,"  refuted  the  little  man,  absolutely  unruffled, 
as  he  sauntered  back  to  the  drawing-room  to  offer  his  valuable 
advice. 
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"I  suppose  he  owns  one  share  of  stock/'  the  woman  in 
black,  noticing  that  I  was  taking  a  lively  interest  in  the 
affair,  confided  to  me. 

"But  what  do  you  suppose  he  is?"  I  asked. 

"Judging  from  appearances,  I  should  say  he  followed  the 
race  courses." 

"Or  perhaps  he's  a  gambler,"  I  volunteered.  "Did  you 
see  the  huge  diamond  on  his  little  finger?  By  the  way, 
weren't  you  scared  to  death  ?  I  was,  and  I'm  afraid  Mother 
will  be  terribly  worried.  She  was  to  meet  me  in  Cleveland 
at  eleven-thirty,  but  we'll  be  hours  late." 

I  really  felt  much  better  for  this  opportunity  of  saying  a 
few  words  and  of  discovering  that  I  had  not  lost  the  power 
of  speech. 

Moreover,  we  were  all  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  the 
train  was  again  moving  and  we  were  approaching  Dunkirk. 
What  was  our  dismay,  however,  when,  after  reaching  the 
city,  we  were  delayed  by  the  officer  who  had  made  his  appear- 
ance in  response  to  the  telegram. 

"I  can't  arrest  him  if  no  one  will  get  off  here  to  appear 
against  him.  I  wasn't  there  when  the  thing  happened,  and 
you  can't  detain  a  man  in  prison  without  some  one  to  swear 
out  a  warrant  against  him."  The  officer  was  sure  of  his 
rights  and  limitations. 

After  a  lengthy  discussion  it  was  decided  that  the  would-be 
murderer  should  be  taken  on  to  Cleveland,  which  happened 
to  be  the  destination  of  some  of  the  witnesses.  Still  more 
red  tape  had  to  be  unwound  before  we  could  carry  a  criminal 
across  the  line  between  New  York  and  Ohio ;  so  it  was  some 
time  before  we  were  again  on  our  way. 

The  suspected  gambler  again  took  the  center  of  the  stage, 
speaking  to  no  one  in  particular,  but  conscious  that  every  one 
was  listening. 
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"This  reminds  me,"  he  said,  gnawing  a  toothpick,  "of  one 
time  when  I  was  going  from  'Frisco  to  Seattle.  I  and  a 
friend  of  mine  were  in  the  diner,  and  we  noticed  that  two 
men  at  the  table  directly  opposite  us  were  lavishly  treating 
a  third  young  fellow  to  drinks.  I  began  to  be  suspicious 
when  I  saw  that  the  two  older  fellows  themselves  weren't 
drinking  much.  So  I  said  to  my  friend:  'Those  fellows 
have  some  cards  up  their  sleeves  and  I  want  to  be  on  hand 
when  they  play  it  out.  Maybe  I'll  take  a  trick.'  We  left 
the  diner  before  they  did,  and  I  suggested  that  we  wait  in 
the  vestibule  and  then  follow  them  to  their  car.  As  soon  as 
the  young  fellow  had  lost  his  sense  completely  they  started  to 
bring  him  through  the  passage — you  know,  that  long  passage 
that  goes  past  the  kitchen — and  the  idiots  began  to  go  through 
his  pockets,  that  quick" — he  snapped  his  fingers.  "Well, 
they  were  so  interested  in  their  game  they  never  saw  me  until 
they  looked  right  down  the  barrel  of  my  revolver.  Then  my 
friend  got  the  train  and  pullman  conductors,  and  we  soon 
had  those  two  crooks  bottled  up  as  fine  as  pickled  onions." 

"Say,  by  the  way,"  said  a  large  and  luxuriously  furnished 
business  man,  who  had  hitherto  been  comparatively  silent, 
"I've  seen  you  some  place.  Where  was  it  ?  I've  been  trying 
all  evening  to  figure  it  out," 

"I  know,"  answered  the  gambling  Pennsylvania  stock- 
holder ;  "it  was  three  years  ago,  down  at  Panama,  when  they 
had  that  trouble  on  the  boat.  Don't  you  remember  the  fuss 
they  had  that  night  in  the  smoking-room  when  Tom  Rood, 
the  gambler,  was  on  board  ?" 

"By  George,  you're  right.     I'd  almost  forgotten  that," 

The  time  had  flown  much  more  quickly  than  I  had 
realized;  so  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  hear  the  porter 
announce :    "Cleveland !" 

I  immediately  seized  my  traveling  bag,  dashed  to  the  door, 
called  the  first  station  porter  I  saw,  and  said: 
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"Now,  my  Mother  is  going  to  meet  me,  and  I  want  you 
to  stay  right  with  me  till  I  find  her.     Do  you  hear?" 

At  that  moment  I  caught  sight  of  Mother  flying  down  the 
platform  and  exclaiming: 

"My  dear,  what  has  happened?" 

"O  Mother,"  I  gasped,  prefacing  the  tale  I  have  just  told 
you,  "I  have  had  such  an  experience!" 

Margaret  Grant,  '15. 
0     0     0 

jFrom  a  span0on  OTinDoto  at  Jf3tgf)t 

Grey  mist  creeps  through  the  dell,  and  light  of  moon 
Soft  lingers  on  those  shadowy  shapes,  the  trees, 
And  where  the  watchman  goes  his  nightly  round, 
His  flickering  lamp,  a  red  star  on  the  earth, 
Shines  fitfully.     All's  quiet;    no  noise  is  heard 
Save  where  the  gravel  crunches  'neath  his  tread. 
But  now  a  murmur  creeps  from  out  the  night, 
And,  as  it  louder  grows,  behind  the  trees 
There  dimly  shines  a  golden  light  which  glows 
With  brighter  gleam,  and  tiny  sparks  of  fire 
Spring  from  the  light  and  upward  flash  and  die. 
The  sound  grows  faint,  the  golden  glow  is  past, 
And  where  it  flared,  a  cloud  of  smoke  lies  white. 
Above  the  mist  the  dancing  stars  hang  dim — 
The  train  has  passed,  and  darkness  falls  once  more. 

Helen  Duke. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  college  year,  perhaps  more  than 
at  any  other  time,  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  each  one  of  us, 
individually,  is  a  part  of  a  great  nation,  and,  as  such,  ought 
to  be  influenced  by  the  world  movements  without.  The 
self-conscious  new  girl  is  concerned  with  her  new  roommate, 
friends,  and  studies ;  the  more  self-assured  old  girl's  atten- 
tion is  centered  upon  the  renewal  or  continuance  of  her 
friendships,  and,  in  the  minds  of  both,  self  and  self's  pur- 
suits predominate,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  broader  phases  of 
life.  In  reality,  our  life  here  is  of  an  appalling  insignifi- 
cance. Next  year  our  personal  joys  and  griefs  will  be  for- 
gotten. Outside  in  the  world,  however,  history  is  shaping 
itself — history  that  will  be  studied  as  earnestly  as  we  study 
the  Revolutionary  and  Civil  Wars.  Few  of  us  realize  the 
horror,  as  well  as  the  haunting  beauty,  of  the  movements  of 
this  struggle  of  nation  against  nation.  Together  with  the 
lust  for  blood,  with  the  desire  to  seize,  devastate,  and  kill, 
which  seems  to  have  possessed  the  world,  has  entered  a  spirit 
of  sympathy  and  of  self-sacrifice.  It  has  filled  the  hearts  of 
the  high  and  low  alike,  not  only  in  the  countries  actively 
engaged  in  the  great  contention,  but  also  in  our  own  country. 
Throughout  the  continent,  little  school  children  have  banded 
together  to  knit  and  to  sew  for  the  wounded  soldiers  and 
their  destitute  families.  Thousands  of  purposeful  men  and 
women  have  volunteered  their  services  to  the  Red  Cross  Asso- 
ciation, and  have  gone  forth  to  the  battle  fields  to  administer 
personally  to  those  in  pain.  Society  women  have  raised 
money  through  entertainments  and  individual  subscriptions 
to  alleviate  the  suffering. 
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In  the  European  nations  even  greater  sacrifices  have  been 
made.  The  German  women  of  all  classes,  rich  and  poor, 
proud  and  humble,  have  handed  their  jewelry  in  to  the  war 
office  in  order  that  the  sufferers  might  be  aided.  With  a 
self-sacrifice  founded  upon  a  love  of  native  land,  wives  have 
given  up  husbands,  and  mothers  sons.  In  Belgium  the 
peasants  have  voluntarily  set  fire  to  their  own  houses  in  order 
that  their  forts  might  have  free  line  of  fire. 

It  is  confusing  to  stop  and  ask,  "What  is  this  sacrifice 
for  ?  What  good  is  it  going  to  do  eventually  ?"  No  adequate 
answer  can  be  given  yet;  but  as  long  as  conditions  are  as 
they  are,  we  ought  all  to  be  informed  concerning  them,  and 
to  do  willingly  the  little  that  we  can  toward  their  alleviation. 

C.  E.,  '16. 
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Athletic  zeal  burns  high  in  the  panting  breast  of  every 
wielder  of  the  tennis  racket,  every  basket-ball  player  within 
sound  of  Miss  Gascoigne's  whistle,  every  swimmer  bravely 
clad  in  an  "Annette  Kellerman,"  every  walker  to  Paul's  or 
Amherst.  One  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  Sweet  Briar 
is  the  great  variety  of  sports  afforded  by  its  situation  and 
by  the  lake,  a  fact  of  which  the  students  are  quick  to  take 
advantage.  Each  branch  of  athletics  has  begun  wonderfully 
well,  and  we  hope  that  every  one  will  cooperate  with  the 
President  and  the  Executive  Committee  in  helping  to  make 
this  year  the  most  successful  one  that  Sweet  Briar  has  ever 
had  in  the  way  of  athletics. 

An  exhibition  game  of  basket-ball  was  played  soon  after 
college  opened,  in  honor  of  Louise  Bennett  and  "Jim"  Hayes, 
the  basket-ball  stars  of  previous  years.  Although  every  one 
was  considerably  out  of  practice,  the  "Hayseeds"  and  "Bene- 
dictines" played  a  very  fast  game,  won  by  the  "Hayseeds." 

The  warm  weather  in  September  and  in  the  early  part  of 
October  made  swimming  the  most  popular  sport,  which  has 
been  replaced,  in  favor,  since  cooler  weather,  by  basket-ball. 
Lake  Day  was  held  October  10.  The  race  to  the  dam  came 
off  in  two  installments  on  October  8  and  9.  It  was  won  by 
Clare  Erck,  '15,  time  8  minutes,  33%  seconds,  which  is 
remarkable  time  for  the  distance,  over  an  eighth  of  a  mile. 
There  were  a  great  many  entries  for  this  race,  and  last 
year's  record  was  broken  by  Erck,  '15,  Christie,  '17,  and 
Stahlin,  sub-Freshman,  all  of  whom  received  their  letters. 

Events  on  October  10: 

Race  to  First  Raft Erck,  '15,  19  seconds 

Beginners'   Race McGeorge,    sub-Freshman 
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Race  to  Second  Raft Erck,  '15,  50  seconds 

Interclass  Relay  Race Freshmen 

Boat  Race Specials,  3  minutes,  %  second 

This  was  the  first  boat  race  that  has  ever  taken  place  on 
Lake  Day,  and  it  caused  a  great  deal  of  interest.  The  records 
made  were  not  particularly  good,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
wind  was  blowing  strongly  against  the  rowers.  They  should 
be  much  improved  upon  next  Lake  Day. 

The  Seniors  won  thirty  points,  with  the  sub-Freshmen 
coming  second  with  twenty-nine  points.  The  enthusiasm 
and  spirit  shown  by  the  classes  added  greatly  to  the  success 
of  Lake  Day,  and  we  hope  that  this  spirit  will  continue 
throughout  the  year. 

Very  few  members  of  last  year's  basket-ball  squad  are 
back,  but  the  number  of  beginners  is  quite  large.  There  is 
splendid  material  among  the  new  girls,  and  with  steady  and 
conscientious  practice  good  teams  can  certainly  be  developed. 
The  class  and  college  teams  have  not  been  chosen  as  yet,  the 
first  month  of  practice  being  given  over  mainly  to  the  process 
of  trying  out  and  elimination. 

The  tennis  courts  are  full  every  afternoon,  and  though  the 
tournament  does  not  come  until  the  spring,  it  is  a  very  good 
thing  for  the  girls  who  expect  or  even  hope  to  enter  to  get 
in  as  much  practice  as  possible  before  the  cold  weather. 

About  a  hundred  girls  went  to  Charlottesville  to  the 
Virginia-Georgia  football  game  on  October  24.  The  Athletic 
Association  took  charge  of  the  trip,  and  the  girls  went  on  a 
special  train.  In  spite  of  the  bad  weather,  every  one  enjoyed 
the  trip  and  the  courteous  welcome  extended  to  the  girls  by 
the  student  body  of  the  University.  The  profits  of  the  trip 
are  to  be  spent  by  the  Athletic  Association  for  a  new  boat. 
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Bkenatj  Journal 

The  May  number  of  the  Brenau  Journal  shows  excellent 
variety,  containing,  as  it  does,  a  literary  essay,  "The  Social 
Standard  for  Higher  Education  of  Women,"  a  Japanese 
story,  a  love  story,  and  several  pieces  of  poetry.  "Plum- 
blossom's  Love"  is  more  finished  in  style  than  the  only  other 
story,  "The  Sequel  of  the  Bargain."  It  presents  a  charming 
phase  of  the  missionary  life  of  Japan,  and  is  well  told.  The 
author's  predilection  for  sentences  beginning  with  and  and 
for  exclamatory  phrases  are  in  keeping  with  the  tenor  of  this 
story,  although  they  would  scarcely  be  tolerated  elsewhere. 

A  weakness  is  shown  in  the  publication  of  several  poems 
not  composed  by  the  Brenau  girls  themselves.  It  looks  as  if 
they  were  intended  to  fill  up  space,  and  they  do  not  contribute 
to  the  dignity  of  the  journal. 

The  Phaketra 

The  Pharetra,  Wilson  College,  has  obviously  an  able  editor- 
in-chief.  In  her  three  types  of  writing  in  the  October  issue 
she  has  shown  her  marked  ability.  The  editorial  is  remark- 
able in  that  it  is  short,  interesting,  and  very  much  to  the 
point.  Her  poem,  "Nil  Desperandum,"  is  very  much  above 
the  average,  and  her  story,  "The  Signorina's  Pearl,"  shows  a 
well-developed  style.  The  opening  essay,  "The  Power  of  the 
Socialist,"  reveals  more  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  Social- 
ism than  the  average  girl  possesses.  On  the  whole,  the  most 
serious  fault  of  the  issue  is  the  preponderance  of  fact  over 
fiction ;   there  are  too  many  essays  and  too  few  stories. 
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The  Focus 

The  May  issue  of  The  Focus,  Farmville  State  Normal,  dis- 
arms serious  criticism  by  its  avowal  that  it  is  a  dramatic 
number.  Even  as  such,  there  is  a  depressing  sameness  of 
subject.  The  same  theme,  boarding-school  life,  appears 
again  and  again,  with  only  slight  variation  of  treatment.  It 
is  obvious  that  a  certain  assignment  in  the  English  Depart- 
ment was  productive  of  good  results,  and  that  all  the  results 
were  thought  fit  to  be  published.  True,  there  is  some  skill 
displayed  in  the  various  individual  skits,  but  not  enough 
to  pardon  the  number  in  one  issue.  "The  Elevation  of  the 
Movies"  shows  good  material,  inadequately  handled.  The 
poem,  "May,"  reveals  true  poetic  sentiment. 
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Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  ?  Really  stop,  I  mean,  not  just 
think  of  something  as  you  were  doing  maybe  a  dozen  other 
things.  I  am  sure  that  some  of  us  did  after  Miss  Benedict's 
little  talk  at  the  Christian  Association  Meeting  the  other 
evening,  and  it  was  to  her  last  point,  especially,  that  our 
minds  kept  referring — that  it  was  selfishness  that  made  us 
disregard  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  college.  We  all 
realize  this  about  the  rules,  especially  those  made  by  our 
Student  Government  Association  concerning  quiet  during 
our  "quiet  hours,"  but  do  we  all  pay  the  attention  we  might 
to,  not  the  rules,  but,  I  might  almost  call  them,  the  requests 
made  of  each  one  of  us  here?  I  was  thinking  of  the  way 
we  all  join  in  the  chapel  services.  We  are  not  all  Episco- 
palians, but  don't  we  all  feel  that  we  want  to  make  the  divine 
service  here  as  wonderful  as  we  can  ?  If  we  are  not  used  to 
the  prayer-book,  we  may  soon  learn  to  know  it  and  to  love  it, 
and  follow  the  service  each  Sunday  with  increased  reverence. 
We  may  not  be  accustomed  to  stand  when  the  creed  is  said  or 
the  Te  Deum  sung,  but  if  we  stop  and  think,  and  realize 
what  it  means  to  others  to  have  us,  too,  join  in  the  service, 
we  all  want  to  do  as  much  as  we  can  for  them.  We  may  do 
this,  the  outward  form  of  the  service,  for  others,  and  worship 
still,  in  our  hearts,  the  way  that  we  always  have  in  our  homes. 
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Dramatics 

The  Romancers 

On  September  26,  the  first  Saturday  night  of  the  college 
year,  The  Romancers,  by  Rostand,  was  presented  in  the  Dell. 
The  new  girls,  and  those  who  did  not  take  part  in  the  play, 
found  places  on  the  hillside,  where  they  could  see  and  hear 
to  the  best  advantage;  then  for  an  hour  or  more  they  sat, 
oblivious  to  everything  except  the  witchery  of  the  night  and 
the  unfolding  of  the  clever  plot  of  the  play. 

After  a  delightful  little  address  of  welcome,  which  was 
made  by  Rachel  Forbush,  the  romantic  lovers,  Sylvette  and 
Percivet,  made  very  good  use  of  the  vine-covered  brick  wall 
which  their  respective  fathers,  Messieurs  Bergannie  and 
Pasquinot,  had  ordered  to  be  built,  ostensibly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  them  apart.  Rebecca  Stout  was  a  charming 
Sylvette,  and  her  brave,  adventurous  lover  was  ably  por- 
trayed by  Rachel  Forbush.  One  of  the  best-acted  parts  of 
the  play  was  the  scene  between  Jane  Henderson,  as  M.  Ber- 
gannie, and  Anne  Schutte,  as  M.  Pasquinot.  The  two  old 
men  were  exchanging  compliments  over  the  brick  wall,  but 
when  they  saw  the  lovers  approaching  the  trysting  place 
they  began  to  attack  each  other  with  their  canes,  each  old 
schemer  heaping  insults  on  his  pretended  enemy.  Both 
girls  are  to  be  complimented  on  their  splendid  acting. 

Yo  de-de-la-lahee-o !  was  Margaret  Grant's  laughter-win- 
ning yodel  as  she  plotted  and  planned  her  way  through  the 
play  in  the  part  of  Straforel,  the  braggart.  Her  enthusiasm, 
added  to  her  clever  interpretation  of  the  part,  made  Straforel 
a  much-appreciated  character.  Floy  Huntley  made  a  fine  old 
Blaise,  and  won  her  well-deserved  applause.  The  magis- 
trate, porter,  and  torch-bearers,  and  especially  the  musicians, 
were  a  great  addition. 
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College  Calendar 

September  23 — College  opens.  "Hadda  good  summer?" 
We  wish  to  hand  Miss  Evans  a  wreath  of  verbal  foliage 
for  the  nonchalant  manner  in  which  she  carried  off  the 
occasion. 

September  24 — Classes  begin.     "This  ain't  the  life." 

September  25 — Senior  Class  organizes. 
President,  Margaret  Grant. 
Vice-President,  Harriet  Evans. 
Secretary,  Clare  Erck. 
Treasurer,  Frances  Pennypacker. 
Historian,  Anne  Schutte. 

Sophomore  Class  elects: 
President,  Zalinda  Brown. 
Vice-President,  Virginia  Sandmeyer. 
Secretary,  Floyd  Huntley. 
Treasurer,  Margaret  Gibson. 
September  26- — "The   Romancers"    presented.      The   audi- 
ence fairly  shivered  with  excitement. 

September  27 — Dr.  Harley  welcomes  members  of  afore- 
mentioned audience  at  the  infirmary.     They  still  shiver. 

September  28 — Junior  Class  election. 

President,  Margaret  Banister. 
Vice-President,  Antoinette  Camp. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Ellen  Howison. 
Honorary  Member,  Rachel  Fbrbush. 

September  29 — Freshman  Class  organizes. 
President,  Julia  Barber. 
Vice-President,  Juliette  Kirker. 
Secretary,  Elizabeth  Wilson. 
Treasurer,  Frances  Meyers. 
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September  30-October  1 — Dramatic  try-outs.  "When  a. 
feller  needs  a  friend." 

October     3 — Merry  Jesters  feed  their  new  members. 

October  4 — Working  on  the  principle  that  a  good  thing 
can't  be  repeated  too  often,  we  sing  Hymn  Number  357 
twice. 

October  5— Ripplers  have  a  hay  ride  to  Amherst  This  is 
the  last  straw,  up  to  the  date  of  our  going  to  press. 

October  6 — First  song  practice.  Freshmen  whistle  their 
class  song  in  a  careless,  unhackneyed  fashion. 

October     7 — The  sub-Freshmen  organize. 
President,  Janetta  Fitzhugh. 
Vice-President,  Mary  Tutwiler. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Anna  Beveredge. 

October  10 — Lake  Day  and  the  Senior  Class  as  Columbia, 
the  gem  of  the  ocean. 

Sophomore  banquet.  The  Freshman  Class  adopts  a 
new  motto :   "They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait." 

October  11 — The  hunting  season  opens.  This  might  be  an 
appropriate  place  to  express  our  regrets  that  we  have 
been  unable  to  accept  many  contributions  from  poetesses 
in  the  making,  who  have  tried  to  rhyme  snipes  with 
Sykes.     It  can't  be  done. 

October  12 — Pay-Day,  a  chorus  for  170  voices,  beginning, 
"Count  your  little  pennies,  count  them  one  by  one." 
Try  this  over  on  your  pocket-book. 

Miss  Gascoigne  entertains  the  Juniors.  A  charming, 
domestic  picture  it  was,  with  their  sister  class  warbling 
above  them. 

October  13 — Jiggers  for  the  wasps,  Skinnay! 
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October  16 — College  Club  organizes. 
President,  Clare  Erck. 
Vice-President,  Elizabeth  Wilson. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Genie  Steele. 

October  17 — Tacky  party  nets  $45  for  endowment  fund. 

October  20 — Tempus  fugit. 

October  94 — One  hundred  and  five  girls  embark  for 
Char  ttesville.  Was  there  anything  more  interesting 
than  the  game  itself  ?    Well,  rather ! 

October  26 — An  interesting  prohibition  S.  G.  A.  meeting 
was  held.  Water,  in  its  different  aspects,  was  the  topic 
under  discussion,  H.  Evans  discoursing  upon  how  it 
should  not  be  used,  and  C.  Gascoigne  pointing  out  a  few 
ways  it  might  be  utilized. 

October  31 — Seniors  present  "Arms  and  the  Man." 
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iQetos  from  OlD  aids 

A  Wokd  of  Apology 

We  had  such  fine  plans  for  this  first  appearance  of  the 
Alumna?  and  Former  Students'  Department  in  the  magazine ! 
Sad  to  relate,  however,  the  girls  didn't  organize  into  chapters 
in  time  for  these  plans  to  materialize.  Hence,  the  best  that 
we  can  do  this  time  is  to  make  our  humble  apologies  and  tell 
you  what  you  may  expect  from  this  department  in  the  future. 

ISTow,  first  of  all,  you've  probably  received  by  this  time  a 
letter  from  the  Alumna?  and  Former  Students'  Association 
telling  you  of  the  fusion  of  the  Alumnae  Association  with 
the  Former  Students'  Association.  Ho  doubt  you  have  all 
followed  the  suggestion  of  that  letter  and  organized  into 
chapters  in  order  to  make  your  efforts  towards  raising  the 
Endowment  Fund  as  efficient  as  possible.  We  want  your 
enthusiasm  to  grow  and  grow  until  it  bursts  forth  in  the 
concrete  form  of  $25,000  !  We  feel  that  this  department  of 
the  magazine  has  a  vital  share  in  keeping  alive  this  interest 
and  enthusiasm  among  you  girls. 

These  are  our  "campaign  plans."  Each  chapter  has  been 
notified  to  elect  a  secretary,  who  must  send  in  to  the  head  of 
this  department  before  each  issue  of  the  magazine  an  account 
of  her  chapter's  work.  Upon  the  execution  of  this  duty  by 
the  secretaries  depends  the  success  of  this  department.  The 
secretary,  in  turn,  depends  upon  you  to  keep  her  supplied 
with  news.     We  are  relying  upon  you  to  do  your  part. 

These  reports  from  the  secretaries  will  be  published, 
arranged  according  to  the  states  to  which  the  chapters  belong. 
You  can  thus  easily  keep  in  touch  with  the  chapters  in  which 
you  are  especially  interested.     And  now,  just  a  few  words 
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as  to  the  nature  of  these  reports.  We  heard  an  old  girl  say, 
rot  long  ago,  that  no  one  was  interested  in  hearing  "those 
present  were,  etc.,  etc."  Let  us  emphasize  right  here  the  fact 
that  a  department  of  the  "those  present"  type  is  precisely 
what  we  are  trying  to  keep  this  one  from  being.  We  want 
"newsy,"  informal  accounts  from  the  secretaries,  such  as 
one  girl  would  write  to  another  about  their  friends.  If  you 
will  each  do  your  part,  we  can  safely  promise  you  something 
interesting  in  each  issue  of  the  magazine. 

Above  all,  be  enthusiastic.  "Nothing  great,"  you  know, 
"was  ever  achieved  without  enthusiasm."  We  want  to 
inspire  you  with  an  intense  determination,  with  a  Carlyle- 
like  earnestness,  which  cries :  "Work !  work !"  We  know 
that  if  once  the  real  feeling  grips  you,  not  only  will  this  de- 
department  of  the  magazine  be  a  success,  but  the  Endowment 
Fund  will  become  a  glorious  reality ! 

0      0      0 
Finals,  1914 

When  I  was  asked  to  write  an  account  of  last  year's 
Finals,  I  wondered  what  I  could  say  to  give  you  a  true  idea 
of  the  spirit  and  atmosphere  of  those  last  few  days  before 
vacation.  I  confess  that  I'm  still  wondering.  There  is  such 
a  festive  air  about  Sweet  Briar  at  Commencement  time; 
there  is  so  much  to  see  and  do,  that  I've  concluded,  like  the 
Empiricists  whom  Miss  Benedict  tells  us  about  in  Philosophy 
Class,  that  you'll  have  to  experience  the  pleasures  of  Finals 
before  you  can  really  appreciate  what  they  are. 

On  Saturday,  the  day  which  brought  to  a  close  that  "mel- 
ancholy time,"  exam  week,  the  bus  rattled  up  from  the 
station  with  loads  of  guests.  Wild  enthusiasm  merely 
betokened  that  another  "old  girl"  was  arriving.  Eugenia 
Buffington,  Margaret  Eaglesfield,  Bessie  Grammer,  Eugenia 
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Griffin,  Claudine  Hutter,  Antoinette  Johnson,  Emma  Mor- 
riss,  Frances  Murrell,  Marion  Peele,  Nan  Powell,  Frances 
Richardson,  Lucy  Tait,  Mayo  Thach,  Emmy  Thomas,  and 
Martha  Tillman,  were  all  here. 

The  Seniors'  Garden  Party  on  Saturday  night  marked  the 
real  beginning  of  Finals.  Yon  remember,  of  course,  what  a 
wonderful  place  Sweet  Briar  Garden  was  when  you  were 
here.  Well,  it  has  lost  none  of  its  charm,  and  with  lanterns 
all  around,  and  crowds  of  happy  people  to  enjoy  its  beauty,  it 
seemed  like  fairyland. 

On  Sunday  morning  Mr.  Rollins,  who  had  come  back  from 
the  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  at  Alexandria  for  the 
occasion,  delivered  the  baccalaureate  sermon.  Sunday  night 
after  supper  we  all  gathered  on  the  steps  in  front  of  the 
academic  building  to  sing  our  songs.  Each  of  the  college 
classes  sang  one,  and  then  the  alumnae,  separating  into  class 
groups,  sang  their  class  songs.  Eugenia  Griffin,  Frances 
Murrell,  and  Nan  Powell  made  the  biggest  kind  of  a  "hit" 
when  they  sang: 

"Best  old  class  that  e'er  existed, 
Good  old  nineteen-ten." 

Eugenia  Buffington,  Bessie  Grammer,  Frances  Richardson, 
and  Mayo  Thach  sang  the  class  song  of  1913.  Everybody 
joined  in  Sweet  Briar  songs  with  a  vim,  and  the  campus  rang 
with  "Sweet  Briar,  Sweet  Briar,  flower  fair,"  "Way  down 
South,  way  down  South,  in  the  hills  of  Old  Virginia,"  and 
all  the  other  good  old  songs  which  we  love  to  sing. 

On  Monday  morning  the  Commencement  exercises  took 
place  in  the  chapel.  Miss  Benedict  put  the  Sweet  Briar 
hoods  on  eight  Seniors,  and  Mr.  Manson  gave  them  their 
B.  A.  degrees. 

On  Monday  night  we  went  to  the  Dell  to  see  The  Little 
Minister.  "Jim"  Hayes  was  an  excellent  hero,  and  Martha 
Darden  was  charming  as  "Babbie." 
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Tuesday  morning  the  Alumnse  and  Former  Students' 
Association  called  a  meeting  of  all  the  girls  at  Sweet  Briar. 
Eugenia  Buffington  and  Nan  Powell  told  of  the  change  from 
two  separate  organizations  into  one,  and  spoke  of  Sweet 
Briar's  need  of  an  Endowment  Fund.  Many  of  the  girls 
responded  with  pledges  and  promised  their  support  in  the 
work  of  the  Association. 

Next  came  Class  Day  exercises  in  Sweet  Briar  Gardens. 
The  Seniors  were  each  represented  in  characteristic  costumes 
and  attitudes,  and  some  of  the  interpretations  were  ludicrous. 

Tusday  afternoon  was  set  aside  for  the  pageant  in  the 
Dell.  The  subject  was  The  Pipes  of  Pan.  It  would  be  hard 
to  imagine  anything  prettier  than  what  we  saw  that  after- 
noon. Rebecca  Stout  as  Syrinx,  and  Ruth  Maurice  as  Pan, 
with  the  help  of  Arethusa,  Diana,  Sunbeams,  Winds,  dryads, 
and  nymphs,  made  mythology  a  reality.  The  dancing  was 
wonderful — in  fact,  it  was  all  a  joy  to  see. 

With  Tuesday  night,  farewells  began.  Ah!  well,  nothing 
can  last  forever,  and  there  had  to  come  an  end  to  Finals,  too. 
This  year  will  bring  its  own  Finals,  you  know,  and  if  you 
will  come  to  enjoy  them  with  us,  we'll  give  you  a  hearty 
welcome. 
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Social  agents  as  2Dur  poets  ^>ee  Cjjem 

The  Hunting  of  the  Snipe 

The  snipe,  it  is  a  funny  bird, 

But  then,  I  s'pose  you've  seen  one! 
Yet  often  you  hear  questions — 

"Is  it  a  fat  or  lean  one  ? 
And  has  it  any  feathers, 

Or  is  it  furry  coated?" 
I've  never  seen  its  picture — 

Why  has  some  artist  noted 
Not  painted  it  in  colors 

In  just  its  natural  size  ? 
Then  we  could  settle  all  disputes 

Whene'er  such  questions  rise. 

The  tale  goes  round  that  every  year 

The  bravest  of  the  brave 
Of  all  the  girls  in  college, 

Who  for  excitement  crave, 
Will  organize  into  a  band 

To  try  this  fearful  sport, 
And  in  the  middle  of  the  night 

Will  many  dangers  court; 
For  there  are  fat  and  thin  girls, 

Yes,  girls  of  every  type — 
But,  pardon — just  one  question — 

Have  you  ever  caught  a  snipe? 
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The  woods  are  dark  with  shadows  long, 

And  there's  a  small,  white  moon; 
If  you  would  keep  from  trembling, 

Just  hum  a  cheerful  tune. 
You  sneak  along,  and  pick  your  way, 

And  in  the  hushes  stare, 
For  one  girl  says — she  saw  one — 

That  a  snipe  looks  like  a  bear; 
But  I  do  not  believe  it, 

For  how  could  you  ever  drag 
Six  snipes  home  from  one  hunting 

In  a  little  burlap  bag  ? 

When  you  have  found  some  dark,  dark  spot, 

And  settle  down  to  wait, 
With  open  bag  and  beating  heart, 

And  "knocking  stones"  for  bait, 
May  you  not  have  the  fright  I  had. 

How  I  remember  still 
The  shivers  that  ran  down  my  spine 

And  caused  my  blood  to  chill, 
For  near  my  ear,  so  loud  and  clear, 

I  heard  a  shrill,  shrill  pipe; 
I  fainted,  yes — I  must  admit 

'Twas  the  yod'ling  of  a  snipe ! 

A.  M.  S.,  '15. 

0      0      0 

Then  a  Feller  Needs  a  Friend 

When  you  go  to  Lynchburg  shopping, 

And  the  florist  bills  doth  send, 
When  your  daddy  dear  receives  them, 

Then  a  feller  needs  a  friend. 


E.  F. 
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When  your  lights  go  out  so  sudden, 
And  no  one  a  match  will  lend. 

When  your  campus'd  for  the  season, 
Then  a  feller  needs  a  friend. 

When  your  laundry  comes  back  hookless, 
And  your  socks  you  have  to  mend, 

When  Doc.  Harley  hears  you  sneezing, 
Then  a  feller  needs  a  friend. 

0     0     0 
Sophomore  Banquet 

Sing  a  song  of  Sophomores — 

A  banquet  set  for  all, 
And  four  and  twenty  Freshmen 

To  serve  them  at  their  call. 


There  were  tea(rs)  and  (s)corn  and  (s) coffee, 

But  the  Freshmen  did  their  best 
To  prove  their  capability 

For  serving — by  request. 

The  tips  were  being  given  out, 
When — what  a  grave  mistake! — 

Along  came  some  rude  person, 
Who  ate  up  all  their  cake. 


J.  B.,  '18. 


The  Flood 

Trickle,  trickle,  little  tub, 
My,  you  made  a  big  hub-bub! 
Up  above  the  transom  high, 
Shooting  water  toward  the  sky. 
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Splatter,  splatter,  in  the  halls — 
Those  who've  seen  Niagara  Falls 
Say  they  never  stirred  one's  blood 
Like  the  ripping  Carson  flood. 

E.  B.  F. 
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15ej»nD  t&e  IBeponD 

The  Sweet  Briar  station  agent  is  still  repairing  flood 
damages,  occasioned  by  the  departure  of  one  E.  Hayes. 
Girls  who  wish  to  see  Jim  off  in  the  future  must  wear  pumps. 

0     0     0 

Speaking  of  H20  in  general,  can  any  one  explain  Martha 

Ellen's  passion  for  it  ? 

0     0     0 

We  have  not  seen  Mildred  Smith  for  several  days.     How 

is  she ? 

Oh,  just  sew-sew. 

0      0      0 

Hot  after  the  latest  war  news,  the  Sophomore  president 
sleuthed  the  Ereshman  president,  who  had  a  newspaper  con- 
cealed beneath  her  ample  cloak.  But  after  walking  eight  or 
seven  miles  between  dormitories  and  campus  limits,  the  s.  p. 
declared  that  the  joke  had  really  been  carried  too  far. 

0     0     0 

Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit.  Clever  new  middy  skirt  M. 
Darden  has. 

0     0     0 

And  can  Mary  Macdonald  succeed  in  her  academic  pur- 
suits with  so  many  people  clamoring  to  have  their  fortunes 
told? 

Oh,  yes !     She  is  pretty  good  at  reading  between  the  lines. 

$     $     0 

It  has  been  suggested  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  prize 
be  given  for  the  best  fire  chief.  Why  not  present  dainty 
hose? 
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Cf)e  ^>tar 

II  /\  J^D,  lo,  the  star,  which  they  saw  in  the  east,  went  before 
them,  till  it  came  and  stood  over  where  the  young 
child  was."  In  the  little  Russian  peasant  cottage  a 
mother  was  reading  to  her  child.  In  a  rude  brass  vessel  a 
candle  nickered  and  wavered,  casting  grotesque,  weird  shapes 
on  the  rude  walls,  the  half  light  seeming  to  accentuate  the 
bareness  and  poverty  of  the  room.  A  table,  a  bed,  and  a  few 
stools  were  the  only  furniture,  but  on  the  wall  hung  a  quaint 
colored  print  of  the  nativity,  and  before  it  burned  another 
candle.  ISTo  strings  of  dried  vegetables  and  meats  hung  from 
the  rafters.  ISTo  comforting  blaze  burned  on  the  hearth.  The 
soldiers  had  passed  through,  and  all  the  little  store  of  winter 
provisions  had  been  snatched  away  before  the  terrified 
mother's  eyes.  For  days  the  mother  and  child  had  had  barely 
enough  to  keep  them  from  starvation.    The  snow  now  covered 
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the  ground  with  a  deep,  heavy  blanket,  remorselessly  cutting 
off  access  to  the  village.  And  now  it  was  Christmas  Eve.  No 
villager  had  driven  over  in  the  dog  sledge  with  the  monthly 
supply  of  provisons.  Could  the  village,  too,  be  stripped  bare 
of  food  ?  Before  the  picture  of  the  nativity  the  mother  had 
spent  hours  in  silent  prayer.  Hours  she  had  spent  gazing 
over  the  white  expanse  of  snow  watching  for  the  familiar 
sledge,  the  dogs  trotting  merrily  along,  the  driver,  wrapped 
in  furs,  standing  on  the  runners,  steering  and  cracking  a  long 
lash  in  the  icy  air.  But  the  snow  lay  calm,  relentless, 
unbroken,  and  now  on  Christmas  Eve  there  was  no  more 
wood  for  the  fire,  no  more  coarse  black  bread. 

"When  they  saw  the  star  they  rejoiced  with  exceeding 
great  joy."  On  and  on  she  read,  and  the  little  child  sat  by 
the  table,  his  elbows  resting  on  his  knees,  his  face  supported 
by  his  hands,  gazing  at  the  picture  lighted  by  the  soft  yellow 
candlelight.  His  dark  hair  hung  to  his  shoulders,  framing 
his  little  thin  white  face.  But  the  wonderful  whiteness  of 
his  skin,  the  dead  black  of  his  hair,  were  only  a  background 
for  his  eyes.  They  were  the  sad  eyes  of  the  Russian  child, 
large — almost  too  large — with  a  strange  light  burning  in 
their  depth,  the  light  that  is  in  the  eyes  of  a  people  who 
have  been  oppressed,  yet  who  can  dare  anything  in  their 
frenzy  for  freedom. 

The  mother  closed  the  book  and  rose. 

"Come,  mio,  it  is  very  late,  and  little  ones  must  be  in 
bed."  With  the  tender  strength  of  the  peasant  she  lifted  the 
child  in  her  arms  and  carried  him  to  the  bed,  for  he  was 
lame.  For  years  the  little  legs  had  hung  useless.  The  eyes, 
looking  even  more  darkly  mysterious  against  the  white 
pillow,  followed  the  woman  as  she  took  one  of  the  candles 
and  silently  disappeared  into  the  other  room  of  the  cottage. 
But  still  one  candle  burned  before  the  picture,  and  slowly 
the  eyes  of  the  child  turned  towards  it.     All  the  wonder  and 
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awe  of  a  child  and  the  wisdom  of  the  old  were  strangely 
mingled  in  their  depth.  Gradually  the  heavy  lashes  fell 
and  the  child  drifted  off  to  sleep. 

The  candle  had  long  ago  burned  low,  then  sputtered, 
flickered,  and  had  gone  out.  The  room  was  left  in  darkness. 
Slowly  the  eyes  of  the  child  opened.  He  sat  up,  listening. 
A  wonderfully  beautiful  voice  was  calling  him.  Slowly  he 
climbed  out  of  bed,  his  little  legs  miraculously  strong  again. 
He  crossed  the  room  to  the  door.  Silently  he  slid  the  bolts 
back  and  the  door  swung  open  on  the  big  brass  hinges.  The 
night  was  bright  with  a  thousand  thousand  stars,  and  the 
snow  lay  glistening  and  white. 

"The  star — where  is  it?"  He  crept  out  into  the  snow, 
and,  strange  to  say,  it  was  not  cold.  Oh,  glorious  beauty! 
Above  him  shone  a  wondrous  star,  the  splendor  of  its  beams 
extending  to  a  distant  hilltop  in  a  shaft  of  radiant,  shining 
light.  Over  the  snow  ran  the  child  with  arms  outstretched, 
dark  eyes  on  the  star. 

Cold  grey  dawn  crept  over  the  hills.  ISTot  a  dawn  awaken- 
ing all  the  live  things  of  nature  into  happy  bustling  and 
stirring,  but  a  silent  dawn  that  seemed  to  draw  a  grey 
curtain  over  the  deep  blue  sky  flowered  with  stars.  The 
peasant  woman  stirred,  then  silently  went  into  the  other 
room.  In  the  little  white  bed  the  cold  form  of  the  child  lay 
very  still. 

Charlotte  de  Beaumont  Seavee. 
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C&e  Call  of  tyi%  Coumtp 

fl /COMMERCIAL  CLUB  rooms,"  said  the  thick-necked 
I  .  individual  as  he  stepped  into  the  elevator.  From  his 
pocket  he  took  a  decidedly  soiled  handkerchief  and 
wiped  his  sweaty  face.  Notwithstanding  the  quality  of  his 
clothing,  he  lacked  the  marks  of  good  breeding.  His  finger- 
nails were  rimmed  with  black,  and  his  hair  looked  greasy. 
He  had  the  appearance  of  a  man  of  important  affairs  as  he 
blustered  into  the  clubroom  and  began  to  give  orders. 

The  steward  remarked  to  the  elevator  boy  as  he  stepped 
into  the  car  to  descend:  "That  fat  pig  of  a  Henel  sure  does 
disgust  me.  Since  he  got  into  this  club  nobody  has  had  a 
minute's  peace.  Last  night  he  came  up  here  and  began 
ordering  the  niggers  around.  Elmer  got  rough  and  he  fired 
him.  Of  course  I  had  to  let  him  go,  but  I  felt  a  lot  more 
like  kicking  Henel  out  bodily.'1 

Up  in  the  clubrooms  he  swaggered  around,  very  much  at 
home.  Calmly  ignoring  a  billiard  game,  he  sat  on  the  table 
and  began  to  talk  to  the  men.  Then  he  ordered  drinks  "in 
honor  of  my  new  car.  You  must  all  have  a  ride  in  it.  We 
will  go  to  the  baseball  game  to-morrow."  He  quaffed 
his  stein  of  beer  at  a  gulp  and  walked  over  to  young  Regen. 

"Shall  we  finish  that  game  now  ?"  he  asked.  They  went 
off  together. 

As  the  interrupted  billiard  game  progressed,  the  men  dis- 
cussed Henel  between  shots. 

"I  never  in  my  life  saw  such  arrogance  as  that  Dutchman 
possesses,"  said  Jones  as  he  chalked  his  cue. 

"I  wonder  where  he  gets  all  the  money  he  spends.  Times 
are  pretty  hard,  and  he  is  only  Bessenger's  manager.  I  have 
trouble  enough  these  days  and  I  am  not  investing  in  auto- 
mobiles." 
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"Isn't  he  a  remittance  man?  I  have  heard  some  such 
tale." 

"Who  got  him  in  here,  anyway?"  This  was  from  Mr. 
Jones.     "They  sure  had  their  nerve." 

At  this  point  in  the  discussion  Harry  Fritchman  came  up 
and  everybody  stopped  to  speak  to  him.  Jones  suddenly 
asked : 

"By  the  way,  Harry,  didn't  you  propose  Henel's  name?" 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  grinning  good-humoredly.  "Why? 
What  has  he  done  now  ?" 

"Oh,  nothing  unusual,  just  butted  in.  Where  does  he 
come  from,  anyway  ?  And  what  is  the  source  of  all  the  cash 
he  flings  around  ?  He  is  only  buying  agent  for  Bessenger's 
Hide  House,  isn't  he  ?  That  can't  be  such  a  lucrative 
position." 

"Why,"  explained  Fritchman,  "he  has  property  in  Ger- 
many ;  he  is  a  baron,  or  something,  over  there,  but  he 
quarreled  with  his  family  and  left.  He  is  still  a  German 
citizen,  I  think.  At  present  he  is  in  rather  tight  circum- 
stances. Since  the  war  he  is  not  able  to  receive  his  money 
from  Germany.  I  hear  he  is  gambling  right  heavily  at 
present.  I  am  afraid  he  will  lose  his  head.  At  heart  he  is 
a  coward,  but  for  all  his  German  stupidity  he  is  generous  and 
means  to  be  a  good  fellow." 

Conversation  drifted  on  to  other  matters  and  Henel  was 
forgotten  until  a  page  came  calling: 

"A  telegram  for  Mr.  Henel." 

He  came  from  his  place,  signed  the  slip  with  a  smudgy 
signature,  and  took  his  telegram.  His  hands  trembled,  and 
he  seemed  agitated.  He  opened  the  message  and  began  to 
look  sick. 

"What's  up,  Henel  ?"  "Bad  news,  old  man  ?"  were  the 
queries. 
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"Ach!  nothing;  just  some  important  business  which 
requires  immediate  attention,"  he  answered  as  he  crumpled 
the  sheet  and  dropped  it  into  the  wastebasket.  He  left  at 
once. 

"What  do  you  suppose  it  could  have  been  to  stir  him  up 
so?     He  actually  looked  white/'  said  Mr.  Fritchman. 

Jones,  the  unscrupulous,  reached  in  the  basket  and  pro- 
duced the  yellow  paper.     It  read: 

"Seattle,  Washington, 

"September  6,  1914. 
"Eugene  Henel, 
"Boise,  Idaho. 

"Report  immediately  for  service  in  German  army  at  com- 
mand of  government. 

"Henry  von  Brensolm, 

"German  Consul  at  Seattle." 

"Phew!  I'd  hate  to  be  in  his  shoes,  believe  me,"  so  the 
comments  ran. 

But  Henel,  completely  frightened  for  once,  hastened  to  his 
lawyer  and  explained  to  that  astonished  man  that  he  had 
been  overdrawing  Bessenger's  account,  and  that  he  was 
guilty  of  embezzlement  to  the  extent  of  ten  thousand 
dollars. 

Occasionally  courts  are  swift,  and  by  the  time  the  next 
telegram  arrived  from  Seattle  Henel  was  snug  behind  barred 
windows  with  an  easy  conscience  and  the  awful  fear  nearly 
forgotten.     His  sentence  was  two  years. 

Alma  Sinsel. 
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£DID  (English  TBallaDs  ano  Cbeir  Characteristics 
as  ^fjoton  in  tfje  "ancient  mariner" 

THERE  can  be  no  true  appreciation  of  the  ballad  in 
any  polished,  artificial  society;  therefore,  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  this  old  English  form  of  literature 
was  looked  upon  with  contempt  or,  at  least,  with  idle  curi- 
osity in  the  Augustan  age.  It  was  too  simple,  too  unre- 
strained, too  wild,  for  the  writers  of  didactic  and  satirical 
poetry,  so  precise  and  so  unemotional.  Eor  years  the  ballads 
were  scattered  and  neglected,  serving  the  practical  purposes 
of  waste  paper.  When  Addison,  in  1711,  published  a 
criticism  of  "Chevy  Chase,"  though  he,  personally,  found  the 
ballad  form  pleasing,  yet  he  was  rather  apologetic  for  his 
taste,  and  sought  to  justify  it  by  constant  quotations  from 
Virgil.  Excusing  the  simplicity  of  the  ballad,  he  writes: 
"I  must  only  caution  the  reader  not  to  let  the  simplicity  of 
the  style,  which  one  may  well  pardon  in  so  old  a  poet, 
prejudice  him  against  the  greatness  of  the  thought."  !No 
real  collection  of  ballads  was  attempted  until  1723.  Many 
subsequent  editions  appeared,  with  versifications  of  the  old 
songs,  which  were  thought  to  transform  the  old  ballad  into 
real  poetry.  But  the  famous  ballad  book  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was,  of  course,  Percy's  Reliques,  published  in  1765, 
the  influence  of  which  is  strongly  marked  on  the  history  of 
English  Romanticism. 

Before  showing  the  ballad-influence  in  Coleridge's 
"Ancient  Mariner,"  which  was  transmitted  through  Percy, 
let  us  consider  the  dominant  characteristics  of  the  ballad. 
The  object  of  the  singer  was  to  present  a  striking  dramatic 
story  in  short  form,  to  set  forth  a  great  thought  in  a  simple 
style.     As  tragedy  gives  the  best  opportunity  for  portraying 
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a  great,  simple  emotion,  so  the  ballad  writers  found  it 
easier  to  sing  a  sad  theme.  There  was  often  an  evident 
desire  to  produce  a  shudder  in  the  reader.  Speeches  are  fre- 
quently reproduced  verbally  as  an  aid  to  memory.  There 
were  three  marked  poetical  features :  abrupt  transitions, 
repetition  of  phrases,  and  the  use  of  conventional  formulae. 
All  of  these  ballad  characteristics  are  present  in  the  "Ancient 
Mariner." 

Coleridge  has  attained  the  completeness  of  effect  of  the 
ballad  writers.  The  poem  has  a  perfectly  rounded  whole- 
ness, and  leaves  a  unity  of  impression  on  the  mind  of  the 
reader.  The  style  is  simple,  following  the  ballad  meter. 
The  four-line  stanza  is  used  with  a  few  variations. 

A  dramatic  effect  is  obtained  through  the  familiar  means 
of  having  the  Mariner  tell  his  own  story,  interrupted  now 
and  then  by  the  impatient  wedding  guest.  This  effect  is 
enhanced  by  the  directness  of  the  language,  so  characteristic 
of  the  ballad.  The  emotions  of  the  "ancient  man"  are 
strong  and  simple  as  those  portrayed  in  "Sir  Patrick  Spens" 
or  the  famous  "Mary  Hamilton."  A  feeling  of  horror  is 
predominant,  intensified  by  the  introduction  of  supernatural 
elements,  a  phantom  ship,  a  crew  of  dead  men,  all  the  magic 
of  the  lonely  polar  sea. 

So  we  have  the  simple,  dramatic  story  of  the  old  English 
ballad,  nor  are  the  characteristic  poetical  features  lacking, 
abrupt  transitions,  repetition  of  phrases,  and  conventional 
formulae.  There  is  a  certain  abruptness  in  the  very  manner 
of  opening  the  poem: 

"It  is  an  Ancient  Mariner,"  etc. 

We  find  that  there  is  a  brusque  character  to  the  recital : 

"He  holds  him  with  his  skinny  hand. 
'There  was  a  ship,'  quoth  he. 
'Hold  off !   unhand  me,  gray-beard  loon !' 
Eftsoons  his  hand  dropt  he." 
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The  repetition  of  phrases  is  very  evident: 

"Water,  water,  everywhere, 

And  all  the  boards  did  shrink; 
Water,  water,  everywhere, 
Nor  any  drop  to  drink." 

And  again  we  have  the  stanza: 

"Alone,  alone,  all,  all  alone, 
Alone  on  a  wide,  wide  sea! 
And  never  a  saint  took  pity  on 
My  soul  in  agony." 

Whole  verses  are  repeated  with  a  variation  of  meaning 
but  the  same  form: 

"The  sun  came  up  upon  the  left — 
Out  of  the  sea  came  he ! 
And  he  shone  bright,  and  on  the  right 

Went  down  into  the  sea."     (Pt.  I,  Stanza  7.) 

Part  II  opens  with  a  similar  stanza: 

"The  sun  now  rose  upon  the  right — 
Out  of  the  sea  came  he, 
Still  hid  in  mist,  and  on  the  left 
Went  down  into  the  sea." 

When  the  poem  was  first  written,  Coleridge  introduced 
many  quaint  words  and  obsolete  spellings,  obviously  to  pro- 
duce an  antique  effect.  These  he  later  removed,  and  thereby 
added  to  the  permanent  value  of  the  poem.  He  still  retained 
the  use  of  many  conventional  formulae.  In  ballad  literature 
there  is  found  a  constant  use  of  the  numbers  three  and  seven. 
So  we  have  the  "Ancient  Mariner"  stopping  "one  of  three." 
Again,  he  relates  that 

"Seven  days,  seven  nights,  I  saw  that  curse, 
And  yet  I  could  not  die." 
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There  are,  however,  marked  departures  from  the  ballad 
style  in  the  "Ancient  Mariner,"  as  well  as  striking  resem- 
blances. Review  the  closing  stanza  of  the  Mariner's 
narrative : 

"He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small, 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  all." 

This  culmination  in  a  moral  is  foreign  to  the  typical  ballad. 

The    old    English    ballad    is    an    interesting,    suggestive 

literary  form.     Using  its  terminology  and  some  of  its  quaint 

conceits,  Coleridge  has  evolved  a  masterpiece  far  surpassing 

its  model.     It  soars  far  above  all  previous  imitations  of  the 

ballad,  and  its  gorgeous  imagery  and  haunting  melody  have 

never  been  equaled.  ,-,  -n    t-> 

Kachel  a.  roRBUSH. 

0      0      0 

OTften  pon  mtu  %te  and  1  Wins  ©alfcpast 

JFottr 

And  can  it  be  that  you  are  twenty-one? 
Brother,  it  seems  not  half  of  fifteen  years 
Since  you  and  I,  forgetting  childhood's  fears, 
Oft  tried  to  find  a  land  beyond  the  sun. 
When  you  were  six  and  I  was  half-past  four, 
Ah,  then  we  knew  the  road  to  fairyland ! 
Down  by  the  meadow,  through  the  river's  sand, 
Across  the  bridge,  we  found  a  tiny  door; 
And  just  outside  a  ring  by  fairies  made 
Which  none  could  doubt  if  they  had  eyes  to  see. 
You  were  an  elfland  knight  with  strong  tin  blade, 
And  I  your  love,  your  fairy  queen,  must  be, 
Till  darkening  shadows  made  us  crouch,  afraid, 
And  we  ran  home  to  nurse  and  lights  and  tea. 

Helen  Duke. 
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ISobby  O3iiliam0,  <JB0quite 

BOBBY  WILLIAMS,  aged  eight,  and  his  side  partner, 
Nick  Richardson,  one  year  his  junior,  sat  on  the  curb- 
stone in  front  of  Nick's  house  discussing  the  high 
cost  of  living. 

"All-day  suckers  are  five  cents  apiece,  and  so  are  licorice 
whips,  'n'  I've  only  got  four  cents,  and  I'm  hungry !" 
growled  Nick,  violently  stuffing  his  hands  into  his  pockets, 
scuffling  his  foot  in  the  gravel,  and  gazing  off  into  space. 

"And  dad  says  if  I  tease  for  any  more  money  he  won't 
even  give  me  my  dime-a-week  allowance  for  keeping  my  hair 
combed !  Say,  Nick,  let's  earn  some  money !  We  can  cut 
grass  'n'  pick  apples,  and  I  bet  by  supper  time  I  can  earn  a 
dollar,  and  then  I  can  buy  twenty  all-day  suckers !  What 
d'you  bet?"     Bobby  was  all  enthusiasm. 

"Aw,  I  don't  bet  nothing,  'cause  the  grass  is  all  dead  'n' 
the  apples  is  all  picked,"  said  Nick  in  a  discouraging  tone, 
still  gazing  into  space. 

"All  right,  Kill-Joy  Richardson,  you  wait  and  see !"  And 
jumping  to  his  feet,  Bobby  ran  down  the  street  towards 
home. 

He  told  no  one  of  his  great  money-making  plan.  With 
as  little  noise  as  possible  he  took  the  grass  cutter  and  rake 
from  the  barn  and,  going  out  the  back  gate,  he  started  down 
the  street.  First  he  went  to  Mrs.  Mason's  next  door,  but  she 
was  ill  and  could  not  receive  callers.  From  Mrs.  Mason's 
he  went  to  the  minister's  house  across  the  street,  but  no 
one  answered  the  bell.  Mrs.  Jones  had  just  had  her  grass 
cut;  Mrs.  Trent's  had  all  died  out,  and  Mrs.  Bell  said  that 
her  hired  man  always  cut  hers.  Bobby's  ambition  gradually 
faded  away,  and  after  a  final  interview  with  Mrs.  Ford's 
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cook  on  the  subject  of  grass  he  swore  aloud  violently  and 
returned  home  in  a  very  bad  humor.  As  he  entered  the  house 
and  was  passing  the  closed  library  doors  he  heard  Jim,  his 
older  brother  and  one  ideal  in  life,  talking  in  a  lowered 
voice : 

"All  right,  Tom,  I'll  meet  you  at  the  big  elm  in  my  car  at 
two  o'clock,  and  we'll  run  over  to  Hubbleton  for  a  little 
game  in  Big  Ben's  Hole." 

Bobby  went  upstairs,  thinking  about  the  "little  game." 
His  father  and  mother  stood  in  the  upper  hall  in  heated  con- 
versation. 

"I  tell  you,  Nell,  if  I  find  James  in  that  infernal  place 
again,  gambling  away  his  money  with  all  those  worthless 
fellows,  he  won't  go  back  to  Cornell  or  any  other  college  this 
fall.  JSTo,  ma'am,  he  will  stay  at  home,  and  I'll  give  him 
something  to  do.  What's  more,  I'm  going  over  to  Hubbleton 
this  afternoon  on  the  train  and  I  think  I'll  drop  into  Big 
Ben's  and  see  who  is  there  and  who  isn't !" 

Mrs.  Williams  stood  gazing  in  admiration  at  her  righteous 
husband,  and  Bobby,  unnoticed,  stepped  downstairs  again. 
He  was  a  quick-witted  youngster,  and  began  to  think  rapidly. 
His  brother  Jim  was  going  to  Hubbleton  in  his  car;  his 
father  was  going  on  the  train;  they  would  meet  at  Big 
Ben's,  and  Jim — well,  perhaps,  if  Bobby  could  save  his 
brother  from  that  meeting,  he  could  earn  his  dollar.  Rush- 
ing into  the  library,  he  began: 

"Jim,  don't  go — please  don't  go  to  Big  Ben's,  because — 
because " 

Jim,  laughing  at  Bobby's  brotherly  advice,  left  the 
library  hurriedly.  It  was  one-thirty,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
Jim  would  be  leaving.  Bobby  rushed  out  to  the  garage,  stood 
thinking  a  minute,  quietly  opened  the  doors  and  shut  them 
again.  There  stood  his  brother's  racer.  Bobby  walked 
around  the  machine  twice,  and  then  resolutely  emptied  the 
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water-tank,  leaving  only  a  very  little  in  it.  About  five 
minutes  later  Jim  was  driving  down  the  street  towards  the 
big  elm,  and  Bobby,  on  the  curb,  laughed  aloud. 

"In  about  ten  minutes,"  he  said  to  himself,  "he'll  have  a 
hot  box,  and  then  he  cant  go  to  Big  Ben's,  'cause  it's  twelve 
miles.  He'll  be  mad  at  first,  all  right,  but  I  just  bet  I  get 
that  dollar !" 

As  the  Williams  family  took  their  places  at  the  dinner 
table  that  night,  Mr.  Williams  said  in  an  unusually  good- 
natured  tone : 

"James,  I  dropped  into  Big  Ben's  this  afternoon  and  was 
very  glad  not  to  see  you  there !" 

Jim  flushed  a  little  and  stammered:  "Yes — a — Tom  and 
I  went  for  a  spin  in  the  country,"  muttering  to  himself 
immediately  afterward:    "Heaven  bless  that  hot-box!" 

Bobby,  sitting  beside  Jim,  looked  up  and  winked. 
"JSTope!"  he  whispered.  "Heaven  bless  me.  I'm  the  guy 
that  made  that  hot-box." 

Jim  flushed  even  redder,  and  grinned.  Thrusting  his 
hand  into  his  pocket,  he  pulled  out  a  crisp  one-dollar  bill, 
which  he  slipped  under  the  tablecloth  into  Bobby's  anxious 
little  hands. 

"Gee,"  thought  Bobby ;    "twenty  all-day  suckers !" 

Edith  Fokbttsh. 
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C&e  Victor? 

IT  was  a  hot,  dusty  road  that  stretched  brown  over  the  hills 
like  a  giant  reptile  reclining  in  the  sun.  Here  and 
there  on  the  bare  crest  of  a  mound  a  single  cactus  rose 
in  silent  dignity  above  the  thin  yellow  grass  of  the  prairie, 
or  a  lonely  cluster  of  black-eyed  daisies  nodded  their  yellow 
velvet  heads  in  the  soft,  warm  breeze.  Now  and  then  a  dust- 
brown  prairie-dog  crawled  cautiously  out  of  his  hole  and 
scooted  across  the  burning  surface,  to  disappear  into  the  cool 
depths  of  another  underground  passage.  Frequently  two  or 
three  would  come  out  and  race  mischievously  about,  then 
dart  for  a  hole.  At  this  time  three  had  come  out  and  were 
running  about  in  play.  One  little  animal,  hearing  some- 
thing, pricked  up  his  tiny  ears  and  started  for  a  hole.  The 
other  two  immediately  followed  suit.  Three  tiny  heads 
stuck  fast  in  the  hole,  and  three  bushy  little  tails  waved 
frantically  in  the  air  for  several  seconds  before  they  disap- 
peared down  the  hole. 

Over  the  hill  came  a  rider.  At  first  only  the  horse's  droop- 
ing head  was  visible  as  he  labored  up  the  steep  embankment. 
Then  a  wide  sombrero  came  into  view,  under  which  shone  a 
tanned  face,  which  was  evidently  bent  in  deep  thought. 
Finally  rider  and  mount  were  in  full  view  on  the  crest  of  the 
hill. 

The  man  seemed  to  come  out  of  his  reverie,  and  reined  in 
his  horse  with  a  single  jerk  of  the  reins.  Then,  seeing  that 
he  had  hurt  his  best  friend,  he  spoke  in  a  tender  voice : 

"Why,  Doc,  old  boy,  I  forgot  you  had  a  sore  mouth." 
Then,  stroking  the  animal's  brown  neck,  he  said :  "You  know 
I  wouldn't  hurt  you,  old  chap,  you're  the  only  friend  I've 
had  these  long  dreary  five  years,  and,  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
you  and  mother,  I'd  never  have  made  the  fight." 
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Doc's  rider  was  Chester  McDowell,  a  college-bred  youth 
about  twenty-four  years  old.  He  had  lived  in  a  large  city 
all  of  his  life,  and,  as  his  family  held  entree  to  the  best 
society  of  his  home  town,  Chester  had  made  the  best  of  his 
social  position.  He  was  a  handsome,  though  rather  frail- 
looking  boy  of  six  feet,  with  dark  hair  and  eyes.  His 
features  were  very  regular,  except  for  his  protruding  chin. 
His  health  had  failed,  and  a  few  days  after  his  nineteenth 
birthday  he  had  come  out  to  western  Kansas,  just  two 
counties  from  the  Colorado  line,  to  "get  back  his  left  lung," 
as  he  had  laughingly  told  some  of  his  "frat"  brothers  when 
the  train  pulled  out  of  the  station. 

Although  he  had  boasted  of  his  "rep"  as  an  "ever-good 
sport"  back  in  the  city,  and  that  he  had  never  done  anything 
he  did  not  want  to  do,  he  was  proud  now,  after  five  years  of 
labor-crowded  life,  to  boast  that  he  was  known  as  the  kindest 
man  in  the  vicinity  to  his  horses  and  cattle,  and  that  his 
will  was  so  steely  in  fiber  that  nothing  could  tempt  him. 

There  was  one  blemish  on  his  short  life  in  the  West.  He 
had  a  bitter  enemy,  and  one  that  had  threatened  to  "kill  that 
tenderfoot  if  he  ever  gets  fresh  to  Billy  Mound  again."  The 
second  night  after  he  arrived  in  the  West,  he  had  entered  into 
a  card  game  in  the  small-town  restaurant.  He  was  a  very 
good  player,  and  had  beaten  the  prize  player  of  the  place, 
Billy  Mound,  whereupon  the  defeated  one  resorted  to  cheat- 
ing. Chester  caught  him  and  sneered  at  him  before  the 
crowded  room.  Of  course  this  angered  the  cowboy,  and  the 
threat  to  kill  Chester  followed.  Chester  was  just  as  angry 
as  the  cowboy,  and  swore  his  vengeance  on  Mound. 

Now  as  Chester  sat  sideways  in  his  saddle  on  the  hilltop, 
surveying  the  scene  below,  he  saw  directly  opposite  him, 
nestled  snugly  against  the  foot  of  a  canon,  Billy  Mound's 
bachelor  shack.  In  the  valley  surrounding  the  house  about 
three  hundred  acres  of  alfalfa  waved  dry  in  the  noonday 
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sun.  There  liad  not  been  a  rain  for  three  months,  and  even 
the  air  seemed  heavy  with  dust  and  heat. 

However  great  may  have  been  the  change  in  Chester's 
character,  he  had  never  ceased  to  hate  Bill  Mound  for  his 
insinuating  charges.  And  now  as  he  sat,  a  wiry,  wind- 
tanned  man,  his  strong  mouth  curled  in  scorn  as  he  looked 
down  on  the  poor  dwelling  below  in  the  valley. 

Suddenly  Doc  threw  back  his  head  and  pricked  up  his 
ears.  His  nostrils  quivered  as  he  looked  back  searchingly  at 
his  master's  face.  The  man,  knowing  that  something  must 
be  wrong,  turned  in  his  saddle  and  looked  about.  He,  too, 
scented  trouble.  Finally,  looking  back  down  into  the  canon, 
he  saw  a  low,  swiftly  moving  flame  crawling  toward  Billy 
Mound's  alfalfa  field.  His  first  impulse  was  to  spur  his 
mount  on  to  the  nearest  neighbor  to  get  men  to  come  with 
wet  sacks  and  fight  the  fire.  But,  as  the  army  of  flames 
slowly  advanced  upon  the  field,  his  eyes  held  something  of  a 
satisfied  glint.  He  had  left  Billy  in  the  town  from  which 
he  had  just  come ;  therefore  it  was  impossible  that  Billy 
should  know  of  the  fire.  Chester  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
drew  a  tighter  rein  on  his  impatient  horse. 

"'We'll  let  her  bum,  Doc !"  he  hissed.  aHe  said  once  he'd 
kill  me."  Then  the  better  qualities  which  had  grown  and 
matured  in  this  trying  western  atmosphere  got  the  upper 
hand.  The  man  in  him  said :  "That  little  strip  of  alfalfa  is 
all  Bill  has.  It's  the  only  chance  he'll  have  this  season.  If 
he  loses  that,  he'll  not  catch  up  until  another  good  season, 
which  may  be  a  matter  of  years." 

The  fire  was  gaining  now,  and  the  flames  ate  up  the  dry 
grass  as  if  it  were  paper.  As  only  a  ranchman  can  feel  the 
subtle,  yet  terrific,  power  of  a  prairie  fire,  Chester  felt  it, 
and  quivered  in  his  saddle.  The  fire  was  about  fifty  yards 
from  the  edge  of  the  field  now.  As  a  man  drowning,  Chester 
saw  before  his  eyes  a  swiftly  moving  panorama  of  his  whole 
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useless  life  up  to  five  years  before.  How  many  chances  he 
had  had  on  life,  and  how  many  he  had  let  slip  by  him !  And 
now  he  was  satisfied  in  seeing  these  greedy  flames  devour  the 
meager  fortune  of  this  ignorant  cowboy.  Once  more  the 
horse  stamped  his  small  foot  in  the  dust  and  threw  back  his 
head. 

"You're  right  again,  Doc,  old  sport,  we'll  save  it !" 

Saying  this,  he  loosened  his  reins  and  the  horse  stretched 
out  into  a  run.  The  nearest  neighbor  was  three  miles  off. 
As  he  rounded  a  canon,  Chester  looked  back  on  Mound's  land, 
but  no  trace  of  fire  could  be  seen,  yet  he  knew  that  this 
flaming  army  of  the  prairie  was  fast  gaining.  He  could  see 
Jack  Blaire's  house  now  in  the  distance.  Before  him  lay  the 
power  to  save  Bill's  poor  fortune.  Behind  him  lay  the 
greater  power  to  destroy  it.  Now  he  could  see  a  group  of 
men  around  the  Blaire  house,  and  remembered  that  the 
harvest  hands  were  there  for  the  week.  Doc  did  not  slacken 
his  speed  until  he  reached  the  gate,  where  he  stopped  so  sud- 
denly that  he  nearly  threw  his  rider. 

"Quick !"  shouted  Chester,  "get  sacks  and  come  along, 
Bill  Mound's  field's  on  fire." 

The  men,  knowing  the  bitter  hatred  which  existed  between 
Bill  and  Chester,  looked  at  one  another  in  surprise. 

"Get  a  move  on,  boys,"  cried  Chester ;    "let's  save  it !" 

"Well,  I'll  be "  said  Abe  McKinley. 

"Never  mind  that  now,  Abe,"  said  another.  Then  to 
Chester  they  said: 

"We're  for  you,  young  feller,  you're  the  right  caliber." 
In  a  few  seconds  men  and  horses,  laden  with  wet  sacks, 
had  hit  the  trail,  with  Chester  in  the  lead. 

It  was  three  hours  later,  as  the  burning  sun  slipped  behind 
a  dark  peak  into  a  bank  of  gold  and  rose,  that  Billy  Mound 
came  riding  home  on  a  dead  run.  He  had  heard  in  town 
of  the  fire,  but  not  until  it  had  been  conquered.     The  fire- 
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fighters  sat  silent  and  soot  covered  in  front  of  his  shack.  In 
their  midst  sat  Chester,  hatless,  coatless,  hut  with  the  glow 
of  a  victory  won  in  his  dark  eyes. 

"Well,  this  is  a  pretty  time  for  you  to  be  gettin'  home," 
said  one  of  the  men  good-naturedly. 

Bill  had  dismounted  now,  and  came  over  to  the  group.  He 
tried  to  thank  them,  but  the  words  stuck  in  his  throat. 

"Fellers "  he  began. 

"Don't  say  'fellers'  to  us"  said  Abe;  "thank  that  young 
prince  over  there." 

For  the  first  time,  Bill  saw  Chester.  His  face  took 
on  a  scornful  look — then  he  understood. 

"So  you're  the  one  that  saved  my  place,  are  you  ?"  he  said. 

Chester  gave  only  a  slight  nod  of  his  head,  but  did  not 
look  up.  There  was  a  silence,  the  silence  of  a  deep  decision. 
Far  off  in  the  distance  a  whippoorwill  trilled.  The  men 
waited  in  grim  suspense.  Then,  quick  as  a  flash,  Bill 
grabbed  Chester's  hand  and  pulled  him  to  his  feet. 

"Shake,"  he  said;  "I — I  want — fellers,  you  know  what  I 
mean,  I  jist  can't  say  it." 

"Sure  we  do,"  they  all  put  in  as  they  got  up  and  began 
to  slap  both  young  men  on  the  back  in  their  rough,  good- 
natured  way.  Then  there  was  silence  again,  and  Chester 
looked  up,  the  light  of  the  dying  sun  on  his  face,  and  slowly 
said: 

"Bill,  I  mean  just  what  I  say ;  you've  given  me  the  greatest 
chance  of  my  life,  and  here's  my  hand  on  your  success !" 

Thereupon  he  walked  over  to  his  sweat-covered  mount  and 
softly,  with  his  head  on  the  animal's  sleek  brown  neck,  said : 

"Doc,  old  boy,  shall  I  .tell  them  it  was  you  that  made  me 
doit?" 

Frances  Young. 
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a  pair  of  anOirons 

THE  Doctor  was  out  in  the  garden  hoeing  the  beets  when 
Phil  made  his  appearance.  It  was  Sunday,  and  as 
Sunday  was  the  only  day  the  Doctor  considered  him- 
self free  to  do  as  he  pleased,  he  usually  took  a  little  stick  and 
loosened  the  dirt  around  the  plants.  And  so  on  this  special 
Sunday  morning  he  was  gardening. 

The  Doctor  was  just  in  the  act  of  crushing  a  huge  cutworm 
when  he  was  startled  by  finding  the  cold  wet  nose  of  a  little 
yellow  cur  very  near  his  face.  Looking  up,  he  perceived  a 
little  boy  standing  awkwardly  on  one  foot,  with  his  cap 
pulled  clown  over  his  face  so  that  all  that  showed  beneath  it 
was  a  freckled  face,  a  pug-nose,  and  a  mouth  which  was 
minus  a  few  teeth.  He  was  wearing  a  long  black  coat  several 
sizes  too  large  for  him,  and  in  his  arms  he  was  carrying  a 
huge  bundle  done  up  in  newspapers. 

"Well,  good  morning,  sonny !  I  say,  where  is  the  package 
going  with  that  boy?"  said  the  Doctor,  his  eyes  twinkling. 

"It  ain't  a-goin'  nowhere ;  me  an'  Towser  is  goin'  to  leave 
it  right  here." 

"Oh!"  said  the  Doctor.  "Fine  dog  you  have,  but  really, 
you  know,  I  would  like  him  better  a  few  feet  away.  I  say, 
would  you  call  him  off  ?    What  kind  of  a  pup  is  he  ?" 

"Towser?  Why — er — he's  just  a  dorg.  He  ain't  no 
special  kind;    he's  just  a  dorg." 

By  this  time  the  Doctor  was  becoming  quite  interested  in 
his  new  acquaintances. 

"Say,  boy,"  he  said,  dropping  his  stick  and  forgetting  all 
about  the  cutworm,  "who  are  you,  anyway  ?" 

"My  name's  Phil,  an'  I  'spect  yer  know  my  ma  better'n 
me.  Mrs.  O'Gordon's  her  name.  She  got  hurt  in  an  haxi- 
dent  an'  you  fixed  her  leg.     She  keeps  an  old  store  o'  things 
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people  don't  want,  curios,  yer  know" — here  Phil  paused, 
shifted  his  weight  to  his  other  foot,  and,  taking  a  long 
breath,  continued — "an'  this  here  andiron  she  told  me  to 
fetch  aroun'  ter  you,  'cause  you  wouldn't  take  no  money  for 
makin'  her  well." 

With  this,  he  dropped  the  bulky  package  and  skipped  off, 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  chasing  Towser  and  whistling  a 
merry  tune,  as  if  he  felt  much  relieved  now  that  he  had 
delivered  his  message. 

A  few  vivid  incidents  flashed  through  the  Doctor's  mind: 
a  woman  crossing  a  congested  street;  the  patrol  wagon 
clanging  around  the  corner ;  the  woman,  white  and  faint, 
stretched  out  upon  the  pavement;  and  now,  weeks  after  the 
almost  forgotten  scene,  her  boy  had  brought  him  a  present 
for  his  services. 

The  Doctor  adjusted  his  glasses  and  proceeded  to  open  the 
parcel,  disclosing  a  massive  bronze  andiron,  beautifully 
carved.  Indeed,  it  was  very  magnificent,  very  ornate  and 
imposing,  but  the  sort  of  thing  that  belongs  to  a  museum,  but 
which  looks  entirely  out  of  place  in  a  home.  It  was  queer 
to  send  one  andiron,  but  then  this  was  indeed  a  masterpiece 
in  workmanship.  As  the  Doctor  surveyed  the  detail  work,  a 
sudden  thought  flashed  through  his  mind:  Why  not  give  it 
to  his  friend  Kingston,  who  doted  on  antiques  ?  The  very 
thing !  He  would  write  a  note  of  thanks  to  Mrs.  O'Gordon 
and  then  deliver  the  andiron  to  Kingston.  It  would  look 
well  along  with  his  Rookwood  vases !  The  Doctor,  very 
proud  of  the  conclusion  he  had  reached,  set  about  carrying 
out  his  plan. 

A  few  days  later  Kingston,  seated  in  his  museum  labeling 
a  collection  of  stones  he  had  just  received,  was  presented  with 
a  package  bearing  the  Doctor's  card.  With  eager  hands  he 
untied  the  package  and,  delighted  with  the  andiron,  called 
his  wife  in  to  see  it. 
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"A  wonderful  piece  of  work  done  by  some  old  artist; 
doubtless  it  is  a  fifteenth-century  production!"  exclaimed 
Kingston. 

"Beally,"  said  his  wife  sarcastically;,  "what  would  you 
ever  do  with  such  a  thing?  One  andiron  standing  on  a 
pedestal  would  look  pretty,  to  say  the  least!  I  can  see 
Mrs.  De  Balmont  Styvant  eyeing  it  through  her  lorgnettes 
and  saying,  'What  a  junk-shop  Kingston  has  made  out  of 
his  museum !'  Fancy  one  andiron  reposing  all  by  itself  on 
a  pedestal.     It's  ridiculous  !" 

"But  look  at  the  carving " 


"Carving,  fiddlesticks!"  interrupted  his  wife;  "though  it 
would  bring  a  pretty  penny,"  she  added  thoughtfully. 
"Upon  my  word,  why  not  take  it  to  that  old  shop  where  the 
Irish  woman  disposes  of  such  things  %  Let  me  see ;  that 
should  bring  a  hundred  pounds.  Why,  that  would  pay  for 
the  flowers  for  my  orchid  tea- !" 

Mrs.  Kingston  always  had  her  own  way.  She  was  the 
kind  of  a  woman  that  no  one  dared  oppose,  and  so  it  was 
not  long  before  one  of  the  Kingston  servants  was  endeavoring 
to  dispose  of  the  andiron  at  various  antique  shops. 

Several  days  later  the  Kingstons,  feeling  it  their  duty  to 
thank  the  Doctor  for  his  gift,  decided  to  make  him  a  call. 
They  were  ushered  into  the  library  where  the  Doctor  sat 
reading.  After  a  few  formalities  concerning  the  weather 
and  the  health  of  various  persons,  Kingston  said: 

"We  just  dropped  around  to  thank  you  for  the  andiron, 
old  man.  An  exquisite  piece  of  work,  by  Jove!  We've 
placed  it  in  the  den,  though  we  soon  intend  to  put  it  with 
the  collection." 

Hardly  had  he  said  these  words  when  a  revolving  door  in 
the  rear  of  the  room  opened  and  a  yellow  cur  walked  uncere- 
moniously into  the  room.  Following  it,  breathless  with 
running,  came  Phil  carrying  a  huge  package. 
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u0  Mr. — Mr. Say,  Doctor,  look!     Ain't  it  grand? 

Ma  got  hold  o'  the  mate  ter  that  andiron  I  fetched  'round 
the  other  day.  Look  here,  will  yer,  it's  just  like  it  all  over!" 
he  exclaimed,  tearing  off  the  paper  around  it.  Then  he 
added:  "Ma  she  says  yer  awful  lucky  to  git  the  other  un.  / 
sure  think  it's  a  stroke  o'  luck.  What  do  yer  think,  Mr. — 
Mr.— Doctor?" 

Imogkene  Burch. 

0      0      0 


Angels  in  God's  heb'n 

Furl  their  wings  ob  light: 
Floating  from  God's  heb'n 

Fall  their  fedders  white. 

Angels  in  God's  heb'n 

Sing  de  Christ-child's  berf ; 
Child'en  from  God's  heb'n 

'Joycing  on  de  erf. 

Helen  Duke. 
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iftetoenge 

B 


W"J"^)AH!    this  is  all  rot.     I  tell  you,  there  are  no  such 
things  as  ghosts!" 

Thus  speaking,  the  foreigner  rose  from  the  table  in 
the  cozy  sitting-room  of  Belmont  Inn  and  strode  across  to 
the  great  fireplace  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room  to  warm 
his  hands  before  the  blazing  logs. 

He  was  a  striking-looking  man,  tall,  and  well  built,  with 
a  dark  complexion.  He  had  curling  black  mustachios,  to 
which  he  obviously  paid  much  attention,  and  black  hair, 
which  the  few,  but  deeply  marked,  lines  of  his  face  belied. 
His  eyes,  black  also,  were  deep  set  and  full  of  fire,  and  his 
fine,  thin-lipped  mouth  had  a  cruel,  hard  expression. 

Nobody  had  any  idea  at  all  of  his  past  history.  He  had 
remained  a  mystery  even  to  the  most  persistent  and  cour- 
ageous of  Belmont's  gossips.  But  he  certainly  was  a 
foreigner.  Any  one  could  tell  that  from  his  appearance  and 
accent,  though  the  latter  was  very  slight.  His  name,  too, 
was  curious,  Naoum. 

Mr.  Naoum  had  been  in  Belmont  only  a  week.  His  valet, 
a  most  discreet  and  effeminate-looking  man  with  blue  eyes — 
strange  blue  eyes — was  his  sole  companion.  And  of  this 
person  no  more  could  be  made  than  of  his  master. 

The  landlord  and  his  cronies  had  been  telling  Mr.  Naoum, 
over  a  game  of  poker  now  discontinued,  of  an  empty  house 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  said  to  be  haunted. 

"Well,  now,  I  don't  know  that  so  well,"  the  landlord  began 
in  answer  to  the  skeptical  words  of  the  foreigner,  "that  there 
house " 

"Bosh!"  interrupted  the  stranger  shrugging  his  shoulders, 
"you  can  imagine  anything.     Imagination  is  the  trouble." 

"No,  sir,  confound  it !  No-o.  That's  just  where  you  miss 
it.     Why,  there  ain't  a  soul  'n  Belmont  what  don't  know 
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that  there  ain't  never  been  a  man  go  in  there  this  time  o' 

night  come  out  ag'in  whole.     Dead — or  else "  and  the 

landlord  looked  the  rest,  his  eyes  popping. 

"You  don't  mean  it !  That  gives  me  an  idea.  I  believe — 
I  shall  go  there  to-night — yes — I  shall  sleep  there.  Franz 
will  come  with  me.  Is  it  nine  %  Ten  ?  Well,  we'd  better 
leave  now.     How  long  a  ride  is  it  ?" 

"Oh,  sir,  you  must  not  go !"  the  startled  host  at  length 
found  voice  to  cry.     "You  shall  not  go !" 

"Oh,  yes,  I  shall.  I  have  fully  made  up  my  mind.  A 
fifteen  minutes'  ride,  you  say  ?     Well,  call  Franz." 

"Mr.  Naoum,  for  heaven's  sake  don't  go !"  burst  out  one 
of  the  cronies  known  as  Pike,  while  the  others  joined  in  with 
all  sorts  of  expostulations,  their  voices  full  of  horror. 

"I  think  it  will  be  an  experience,  Pike.  Ah!  here  comes 
Franz.  Franz,  come  here.  Tell  me,  do  you  believe  in 
ghosts  ?"     The  question  was  asked  gaily. 

"In  ghosts,  sir?  ISTo,  sir,"  and  the  eyes  of  the  man  were 
respectfully  cast  on  the  ground,  "but  I  believe,  sir,  in  some 
spirits." 

"In  what  spirits  do  you  believe,  Franz  ?" 

"I  believe,  sir" — and  now  those  eyes  were  raised,  and  they 
seemed  to  be  reading  the  soul  of  their  master;  they  were 
filled  with  light,  what  a  strange  light !  joyful,  fierce,  a  kind 
of  supernatural  light — "I  believe,  sir " 

Mr.  JSTaoum  involuntarily  started  as  he  repeated : 

"In  what  spirits  do  you  believe,  Franz  ?" 

"Sir,  in  avenging  spirits !"  The  eyes,  with  a  final  pierc- 
ing glance,  were  again  cast  down. 

The  foreigner  paled.  For  an  instant  he  faltered;  then, 
recollecting  himself,  said : 

"That  will  do,  Franz.  Perhaps,"  and  here  there  was  a 
slight,  almost  imperceptible  shudder,  as  if  at  a  disagreeable 
recollection,  "perhaps  we  shall  see  some — spirits — to-night." 
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Ten  minutes  later  Mr.  Naoum  drove  off  accompanied 
only  by  his  valet  and  the  stable  boy,  Tom,  who  was  to  take 
them  to  the  driveway  in  front  of  their  destination,  for  he 
could  not  be  induced  to  go  nearer,  and  was  then  to  return 
with  the  horses.  Tom  was  ordered  to  come  back  at  nine  the 
next  morning. 

Tom  did  return  at  nine  the  next  morning,  but  no  Mr. 
Naoum  or  no  Franz  turned  up,  and  the  former  was  known 
to  be  a  punctual  man. 

Mr.  Hegars,  the  landlord,  accordingly  was  informed. 
This  worthy  soul,  shaking  his  head  with  an  "I-told-you-so" 
air,  had  set  out  immediately  with  his  friends  to  investigate 
matters.  Though  he  swore  he  feared  nothing  in  the  day- 
time, he  nevertheless  invited  two  burly  policemen  to  join 
the  party. 

.  And,  oh,  great  heavens  !   what  they  found  !     And  he  didn't 
believe  in  ghosts ! 

For  Mr.  Naoum,  with  starting  eyes,  lay  dead  on  the  floor, 
a  tiny  hole  in  his  forehead.  Nothing  more.  But  where  was 
Franz  ? 

For  a  whole  year  they  searched  for  him  and  were  baffled. 
Never  did  they  find  the  man  as  he  had  appeared  in  the 
service  of  JSTaoum,  but  yet  the  real  culprit  was  eventually 
discovered,  and  many  hearts  were  stirred  by  this  tale — his 
tale — the  story  of  the  ex-valet. 

"Some  twenty  years  ago,  messieurs,"  said  the  soft,  vibrat- 
ing voice  with  a  strong  foreign  accent,  "there  was  a  young 
and  handsome  soldier  in  the  army  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria.  This  soldier  had  a  sweetheart  very  dear  to  his  soul, 
but  because  of  his  numerous  military  duties  he  had  hardly 
ever  a  minute  to  spend  with  her.  He  grew  desperate, 
messieurs.  It  was  wrong,  but  was  it  not  natural  ?  And  so 
one  night  he  bade  her  meet  him  at  a  certain  hour.  He  was 
on  guard  at  that  hour.     His  officer  making  the  rounds  that 
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night  found  the  two  together.  The  penalty  was  death."  The 
speaker  shuddered.  "This  officer  was  a  stern,  hard  man, 
with  no  touch  of  'the  milk  of  human  kindness.'  'You  know 
what  this  means/  he  said  coldly,  'I  need  not  tell  you.'  The 
soldier  paled  and  set  his  lips  firmly.  (The  penalty  was 
death.)  But  Marie,  frantic,  pleaded  with  all  the  warmth  of 
her  nature  for  the  life  of  her  lover.  The  answer  was :  'Come 
to  the  square  in  front  of  the  X — ,  you  shall  see  what  mercy 
is.'  So  Marie,  full  of  hope,  kissed  her  lover  and  told  him 
all  would  be  well.  But  his  spirit  was  full  of  forebodings. 
He  knew,  however,  that  the  officer  could  spare  him  easily, 
if  he  would,  for  he  alone,  besides  Marie  and  himself,  knew 
this  fatal  secret.  And,  oh !  messieurs,  for  this  very  reason 
that  man  has  gone  to  his  God.  They  shot  Marie's  lover 
before  her  eyes !     He  had  him  shot !" 

Silence  reigned  in  the  court  room.  The  words  rang  out 
clear  and  distinct: 

"For  twenty  years  I  followed  him  disguised  as  a  valet. 
Never  till  that  fatal  night  did  I  have  my  chance.  He, 
JSTaoum,  was  that  officer,  and  I,  messieurs,  am  the  sweet- 
heart.   Believe  me,  Mon  Dieu !   I  die  gladly." 

Mary  de  Long. 

0     0     v 

Cfjen— and  jftoto 

The  sun  shines  warm  in  happy  light, 

The  lilacs  nod  with  glee, 
And  all  the  world  is  bright  and  fair — 

My  love  has  come  to  me! 

Below  the  cypress  sinks  the  moon, 

A  sigh  comes  from  the  sea, 
The  world  has  turned  all  dark  and  cold — 

My  love  has  gone  from  me ! 

Ellen  Howison. 
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30  ^>een  ftp  a  j^on=Comtiatant 

IT  was  the  morning  of  the  now  memorable  day  when 
Virginia  played  Georgia.  The  air  of  Amherst  County 
had  an  unusual  elasticity,  and  excitement  hovered 
around  the  academic  walls  of  Sweet  Briar.  A  feeling  of 
unrest  filled  every  one,  from  the  busy  workers  in  the 
chemistry  laboratory  to  the  students  poring  over  musty 
volumes  in  the  library.  A  hilarious  spirit  of  gaiety  and 
light-heartedness  was  with  difficulty  repressed  until  the  bell 
announcing  the  end  of  the  last  class  rang.  As  if  it  had  been 
a  signal  prearranged  by  the  excited  girls,  shrieks  arose  from 
every  dormitory — pandemonium  was  let  loose  at  the  sound 
of  a  bell ! 

Though  I  was  among  the  few  who  did  not  go  to  the  game, 
I  hurried  with  the  crowd  to  the  arcade,  the  headquarters  of 
those  who  did  go.  And  here,  right  here  at  Sweet  Briar,  I 
saw  some  things  that  were  entirely  overlooked  and  disre- 
garded by  those  who  went  to  Charlottesville. 

Suddenly  I  felt  very  much  alone  on  this  familiar  arcade, 
although  surrounded  by  a  mob  of  laughing  girls.  In  vain 
I  looked  for  a  familiar  face.  To  the  right  was  a  girl  I 
thought  I  had  seen  before,  but  the  trim  figure  in  a  stylish 
blue  suit  baffled  recognition.  Impatiently  the  unknown 
raised  an  ungloved  hand  to  her  hat,  and  giving  it  a  vicious 
pull,  tilted  it  just  a  fraction  more  over  her  left  ear.  On  her 
middle  finger  glistened  a  seal  ring,  and  by  that  token  her 
identity  was  made  known — it  was  "M — ,  of  the  Hofflin 
Suits."     Oh,  wonderful  transformation ! 

It  was  the  same  with  all.  Remarkable  to  relate,  not  a 
single  Sweet  Briar  girl  had  straight  hair  on  this  Saturday 
morning.     Bewitching  curls  escaping  from  hat  brims  testi- 
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fied  to  the  fact  that  nature  had  been  circumvented  by  the  arts 
of  woman  and  the  straight  made  crooked,  for  certain  was  1 
that  on  Friday  evening  curls  had  not  been  so  universally 
worn.  I  trembled  to  think  of  the  troubled  dreams  which 
must  have  disturbed  these  "fair  ones"  when  a  magic  curler 
tried  to  pierce  their  craniums  in  the  dark  hours  of  the  night. 
The  clashing  of  many  bracelets  and  the  glitter  of  many 
fraternity  pins  overpowered  me.  I  withdrew  a  little  space 
and  silently  watched. 

One,  two  busses,  an  automobile,  and  the  laundry  wagon 
slowly  climbed  the  hill.  The  girls  rushed  out,  and  soon 
busses  and  car  were  filled.  Many,  many  girls  still  swarmed 
around  me,  and  I  wondered  if  the  train  would  wait  until  the 
vehicles  had  brought  a  second  load  to  the  station.  I  had 
reckoned  without  the  laundry  wagon !  Steps  had  been 
improvised  to  make  an  entrance  into  it  possible  for  the 
wearers  of  twentieth  century  skirts,  and  immediately  girls 
were  handed  into  this  ponderous  equipage.  It  received  them 
all  in  its  ample  embrace  and  rumbled  down  the  hill  with 
no  more  style  and  no  fewer  jolts  than  when  it  carried  pink 
and  blue  clothes  bags  to  the  laundry. 

They  had  gone !  How  a  person's  opinion  changes  accord- 
ing to  whether  she  participates  in  or  is  a  silent  spectator  of 
an  important  event !  In  neither  case  can  we  get  an  unbiased 
judgment  and  give  to  each  thing  its  true  value.  With  a 
puzzled  sigh  I  turned  to  empty  dormitories  and  chicken 
for  dinner.  One  thing  was  certain,  and  that  was  that  Miss 
Carroll  believed  in  the  law  of  compensation ! 

Marianne  Bead  Maetin. 
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Cije  Dei  I 

Guarded  by  the  rolling  hills, 

Circled  round  with  stately  trees, 

Lies  the  dell,  the  silver  pond, 
Slightly  rippled  in  the  breeze. 

'Cross  its  shallow,  cool  expanse 
Rustic  bridge,  with  fragile  rail ; 

In  the  pool,  a  frog's  deep  call; 
High  above,  the  blue  jays  sail. 

Like  a  niighty  warrior  brave, 

By  the  pond  one  massive  tree 
Spreads  its  long,  protecting  arms 

O'er  the  tiny,  silv'ry  sea. 

Martha  V.  Whitehead. 


As  every  one  knows,  human  experience  is  full  of  just  two 
kinds  of  opportunities — those  which  we  seize  and  improve  to 
their  greatest  extent,  and  those  which  we  heedlessly  allow 
to  slip  through  our  fingers  without  an  attempt  to  detain  them. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  opportunities  of  the  latter  class 
predominate  in  the  lives  of  average  individuals,  but  it  is 
surprising  that  they  should  so  far  outnumber  the  "seized" 
opportunities  in  our  lives  here. 

The  aim  of  the  college  is  to  send  out  well-informed, 
capable  girls,  but  this  aim  can  never  be  realized  without  the 
cooperation  of  the  girls  themselves.  If  they  do  not,  spon- 
taneously and  of  their  own  accord,  desire  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunities that  will  broaden  and  strengthen  their  future  lives, 
these  opportunities  will  silently  pass  them  by,  for  there  is 
no  compelling  agent  to  force  such  an  action. 

"Who  seeks  and  will  not  take  when  once  'tis  offered 
Shall  never  find  it  more," 

is  as  fundamentally  true  to-day  as  when  Shakespeare  wrote 
it  over  three  hundred  years  ago. 

I  am  not  referring  especially  to  the  academic  oppor- 
tunities and  the  tendency  to  avoid  the  courses  of  real  and 
abiding  value  in  order  to  take  the  "cinch"  courses,  but  more 
to  our  political  opportunities,  if  such  they  can  be  called. 
Every  organization  needs  efficient,  capable  officers  before 
anything  else,  and  there  are  comparatively  few  girls  who 
try  to  show  that  they  have  either  the  efficiency  or  capability 
necessary  to  hold  an  office.      Who  is  going  to  be  able  to 
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"manage  affairs"  in  later  life  who  has  shown  no  disposition 
to  try  to  cultivate  that  elusive  executive  ability  here? 

In  addition  to  political  opportunities  there  are  continually 
flitting  past  us  social  and  athletic  opportunities,  opportuni- 
ties for  general  culture,  for  service,  and  countless  other 
opportunities,  visible  and  invisible,  some  passing  near  us, 
others  at  a  distance.  What  we  need  to  do  is  to  stop  and 
think — not  let  our  lives  remain  empty  just  because  we 
haven't  cared  to  put  forth  our  hands  to  detain  the  chances 
rushing  by. 
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College  Caletttmr 

November  2 — Turned  out  into  the  cold  night  for  a  fire 
drill.     One  consolation,  the  fire  was  out,  too. 

November  3 — The  Affair  of  the  Sewing  Exhibition  in  232 
Carson,  or  How  Do  They  Have  Time  to  Do  It  ? 

November  4 — The  Honorable  Hat  Evans  and  her  aide-de- 
camp, Maggie  Banister,  absquatulate  (meaning  ab- 
scond) with  enough  S.  G.  A.  money  to  enjoy  a  rare  bat 
in  Boston. 

November  5 — We  begin  to  study  each  other's  walks,  for 
"by  their  gaits  shall  ye  know  'em." 

November  6 — The  Freshmen  tender  the  last  sad  rites  to 
the  191 7  tennis  championship. 

November  7 — Professor  Loiseau  delivers  a  stereopticon 
lecture  on  "The  War  Zone,"  a  bird's-eye  view,  as  it 
were.     [French  students  please  elucidate.] 

November  9 — Every  old  girl  (with  the  possible  exception 
of  Margaret  Grant,  Anne  Schutte,  Martha  Darden,  and 
Rachel  Forbush)  joins  in  three  cheers  for  the  new  girls 
and  their  snappy  party. 

November  14 — The  student  body  demonstrates  its  perni- 
cious frivolity  by  laughing  outright  at  the  "importance 
of  being  earnest." 

The   Merry   Jester    party    at   the   Tea    House   is    a 
premonition  of  Thanksgiving. 

November  15 — China  had  always  been  the  place  where  the 
laundry  man  came  from,  until  Mr.  Mills  enlightened 
our  ignorance. 
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November  16 — The  Ohio  Club  Tea  nets  $20  for  the  E.  F. 

November  18 — One  month  from  to-day — Wheel 

November  20 — Yes,  we  liked  the  Founder's  Day  exer- 
cises— Now  and  Then. 

Dance  at  night — and  the   stags  followed  in  clothes 
pursuit. 

November  22 — Did  you  kneel  before  the  Princess  Mazurka 
in  Lin  Brown's  room?     A  low-down  joke! 

November  23 — Mr.   and  Mrs.  Williams   (F.   Patton 

and  R.  Stout)   and  their  daughter,  Daisy  (A.  Camp), 

assisted  by  Mrs.  Williams'  sister,  (E.  Howi- 

son),  were  at  home  to  the  Freshman  Class  from  8  to  10 
p.  m.  A  delicious  repast  was  served  by  Mrs.  Williams' 
Melissy  (R.  Forbush),  aided  by  her  small  son,  Samuel 
(C.  Russell). 

November  27 — Let  us  give  thanks.  At  breakfast  a  cereal 
story  was  commenced  which  was  continued  in  our  necks 
at  1  p.  m. 

November  28 — The  Juniors  present  "Cousin  Kate."  A 
pint  of  tears  and  a  quart  of  milk  spilled. 

November  30 — Clinging  each  one  to  a  Chinaman's  queue, 
The  old  college  girls  are  amused  by  the  new. 

December  6 — Our  sympathy,  plus  $158.00,  is  aroused 
for  the  little  boys  behind  iron  bars,  guarded  by  men 
with  guns. 

December  7 — We  are  indebted  to  Miss  Brown  and  Mile. 
Prenez  for  a  jolly  evening  at  the  bazaar  for  the  war 
sufferers. 

December  12 — Germaine  Schnitzer  gives  a  piano  recital. 
Between  watching  and  listening  there  was  no  time  to 
sew  a-tall. 
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December  13 — Christmas  song  service  by  the  choir. 

December  14 — "The  Little  Princess"  presented  by  the  new 
Ripplers.     It  was  a  moving-picture. 

December  16 — The  children  living  on  the  place,  with  a 
"jes'-'fore-Christmas"  air,  gather  around  a  Y.  W.  tree 
and  Santa  Schutte. 

December  17 — Local  talent  in  a  Christmas  recital. 

December  18 — Didn't  you  feel  like  Robinson  Crusoe  leav- 
ing Friday? 
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C&e  Ifttme  of  t&e  Cfcanksgitrittg  15o* 

It  is  a  Sweet  Briar  student — 
She  stoppeth  one  of  three — 
"My  neighbor's  name  is  on  the  list, 
Come  call  on  her  with  me." 

Her  neighbor's  doors  are  opened  wide, 

And  now  they  both  slip  in. 
The  guests  are  met ;   the  feast  is  set ; 

May'st  hear  the  merry  din  ? 

She  grabs  an  olive  with  one  hand, 
"A  box  from  home,"  quoth  she. 
"Have  some,  a  sandwich,  cake,  and  jam, 
Please  halve  a  bun  with  me." 

She  takes  one  with  her  greasy  hand, 
She  has  not  had  her  fill. 
"I'd  like  some  sauce  and  turkey,  please," 
And  yet  she  lingers  still. 

ISText  day  she  lies  a-sick  in  bed, 
She  can't  suppress  a  groan: 
"Oh,  why  did  Mother  ever  send 
That  awful  box  from  home  ?" 

Her  head  ached  still  when  up  the  hill 

The  college  "Doc"  did  toil, 
And  soon  she  had — it's  true  and  sad — 

A  dose  of  castor-oil ! 

She  lay  like  one  that  hath  been  stunned, 

And  is  of  sense  forlorn; 
But  better  and  a  wiser  girl 

She  rose  the  morrow  morn. 

J.  B. 
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OBsc&anges 

Mary  Baldwin  Miscellany 

We  wish  to  compliment  the  editors  of  the  Mary  Baldwin 
Miscellany  upon  the  amount  of  material  published  in  the 
December  issue.  But  there  our  commendation  stops  short, 
for  in  our  opinion  there  is  much  of  that  material  which 
could  well  have  been  omitted.  The  stories  are,  for  the  most 
part,  stereotyped  and  conventional  pictures  of  happy  Christ- 
mases,  and  display  very  little  thought  or  originality.  Of  the 
ten  stories  published  in  this  issue,  "The  Human  Touch"  is 
perhaps  the  best.  "The  Tale  of  a  Diary"  is  highly  improba- 
ble, and  the  plot  is  badly  constructed.  "Some  of  Shake- 
speare's Opening  Scenes,"  the  one  essay  in  this  publication, 
is  good,  on  the  whole,  well-written,  and  rather  interesting, 
although  it  shows  no  especial  insight  into  the  works  of 
Shakespeare. 

Hampden-Sidney  Magazine 

The  Hampden-Sidney  Magazine  is  a  very  well-balanced 
publication,  containing,  as  it  does,  three  essays,  three  short 
stories,  a  skit,  and  two  poetical  attempts.  The  poem,  "How 
Long,"  shows  some  poetic  ability,  which  is  lacking  in 
"Reminiscences."  The  only  other  poem,  "Beelzebub,"  is 
rather  amusing,  but  the  dialect  seems  somewhat  exaggerated. 
"The  Drama  of  Books"  shows  a  great  deal  of  originality.  It 
is  interesting  and  very  well  told.  "How  the  Magnolia  Was 
Formed"  is  a  charming  little  Indian  story.  The  editorials 
of  this  issue  are  good;  they  are  well  written,  clear,  and  con- 
cise.   On  the  whole,  this  magazine  is  much  above  the  average. 
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The  Lesbian  Herald 

We  regret  to  say  that  we  were  somewhat  disappointed  in 
the  last  issue  of  The  Lesbian  Herald.  The  title  of  the  open- 
ing essay,  "From  the  German  Point  of  View,"  forestalls  our 
criticism  that  the  writer  seems  to  be  slightly  prejudiced.  In 
general,  it  is  a  well-written  article,  but  there  are  passages  in 
which  this  prejudice  comes  to  the  front  so  forcibly  that  it 
detracts  from  the  dignity  of  the  essay.  "The  Imperturbable 
Anna  Mary,"  the  only  short  story  in  this  publication,  is 
interesting,  the  plot  is  well  worked  out,  and  the  writer  has 
achieved  a  feat  which  seems  so  difficult  for  most  amateurs- 
easy  and  natural  conversation.  The  greatest  fault  of  the 
story  is  that  it  lacks  polish. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  Brenau  Journal,  the 
Woman's  College  Bulletin,  the  Lesbian  Herald,  the  Pharetra, 
the  Focus,  the  King's  College  Record,  the  Vassar  Miscellany , 
the  Wells  College  Chronicle,  the  Tennessee  College  Magazine, 
the  Mount  Holyoke,  the  University  of  Virginia  Magazine, 
the  Mary  Baldwin  Miscellany,  The  Tattler,  The  Oracle,  the 
Hampden- Sidney  Magazine,  The  Isaqueena,  the  Southern 
Collegian,  and  the  Richmond  College  Messenger. 
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What  is  it  down  here  at  Sweet  Briar  that  seems  most  differ- 
ent to  yon  from  what  you  are  nsed  to  in  your  own  homes  ? 
I  suppose  there  are  so  many  things — having  to  do  things  by 
bells,  especially — that  it  is  hard  to  decide,  but  I  have  been 
thinking  that  the  one  big  thing  that  is  radically  different  from 
what  many  of  us  have  been  used  to  is  the  way  that  many  of 
the  girls  spend  their  Sundays.  Is  it  just  because  chapel  is 
compulsory  that  one  does  not  wish  to  attend  ?  And  is  it 
because  one  has  to  go  to  chapel  that  so  many  of  us  spend  the 
rest  of  our  day  either  studying  or  cooking  or  sewing?  Of 
course  none  of  these  are  wrong,  but  don't  you  think  it's  a 
pity  to  keep  Sunday  as  a  day  to  wash  one's  hair,  make  candy, 
or  prepare  one's  lessons  ?  Or,  if  you  are  used  to  doing  these 
at  home,  has  the  thought  of  how  you  may  be  influencing  other 
girls  to  do  the  same  things,  ever  occurred  to  you  ? 

Wouldn't  it  be  wonderful  if  each  girl  could  really  spend 
her  Sundays  as  she  has  spent  them  in  her  home,  without 
either  "having  to  do  something"  or  doing  some  of  the  many 
things  which  she  has  considered  wrong  before,  but  to  which 
she  now  has  become  accustomed  since  she  has  been  away  from 
her  home? 
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Dramatic  Botes 

On  Saturday  evening,  October  31,  the  Senior  Class  suc- 
cessfully presented  Arms  and  the  Man,  by  Bernard  Shaw. 
Just  before  the  curtain  rose  the  Freshmen  impersonated  the 
most  striking  characteristics  of  the  Seniors.  Each  one  was 
given  a  B.  A.  degree  for  her  special  line  of  work. 

The  play  was  a  satire  on  love  and  war,  with  an  interesting 
plot  and  spirited  action.  Anne  Schutte,  as  Major  Pitkoff, 
delighted  the  audience  with  her  clever  acting.  The  part  of 
the  major's  wife,  Catherine,  was  well  taken  by  Louise 
Weisiger,  who  gave  a  humorous  interpretation  of  the  "newly 
rich"  social  climber,  ever  on  the  lookout  for  an  eligible  son- 
in-law.  Martha  Darden,  as  Raina,  appealed  to  the  audience 
by  her  charming  and  natural  manner.  Her  two  lovers, 
Sergius  Saranoff,  played  by  Clare  Erck,  and  Bluntschle,  by 
Margaret  Grant,  were  excellently  interpreted  and  contrasted. 
Harriet  Evans  played  dramatically  the  role  of  Louka, 
the  passionate  servant  girl.  The  part  of  JSTicola,  the  self- 
centered  servant,  was  well  taken  by  Frances  Pennypacker, 
and  Ruth  Watkins,  with  her  usual  ability,  played  the  role  of 
an  Austrian  officer. 

0     0     0 

On  November  14,  1914,  a  definite  proof  was  given  of  the 
fact  that  the  European  War  has  had  no  deleterious  effect 
upon  our  local  theatrical  season.  On  that  date  the  new 
additions  to  the  Merry  Jester  Chapter  presented  their  first 
play,  The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest.  In  every  way 
the  performance  was  a  great  histrionic  success.  Each  part 
was  well  interpreted — those  of  minor  importance  as  well  as 
those  on  which  the  plot  hinged.  The  two  ingenue  roles 
were  superbly  rendered  (journalistically  writing)  by  Martha 
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Davenport  and  Helen  Mason.  The  corresponding  gentleman 
roles  were  as  well  played  by  Lucile  Weer  and  Grace  McBain. 
Susan  Wilson,  as  Miss  Prism,  eventually  cornered  Henrietta 
Crump,  as  the  Rev.  Canon  Clamble,  making  possible  a  three- 
fold marriage  celebration.  Thus  the  last  scene  revealed  three 
smiling  couples,  who  seemed,  somehow,  to  have  forgotten  the 
"importance  of  being  earnest." 

0      0      0 

On  the  evening  of  November  18,  1914,  the  Juniors  gave 
their  play,  Cousin  Kate,  by  Henry  Hubert  Davies.  All 
members  of  the  class  were  especially  well  adapted  to  their 
parts,  but  Rachel  Forbush  and  Rebecca  Stout  acted  their 
roles  of  hero  and  heroine  with  even  more  than  their  usual 
success.     The  story  of  the  play  is  as  follows : 

Amy,  the  daughter  of  a  widow,  has  quarreled  with  her 
fiance,  Heath  Desmond,  a  few  days  before  their  marriage. 
Instead  of  coming  back  to  seek  a  reconciliation,  the  young 
lover  goes  away.  Great  consternation  reigns  in  the  Spencer 
household,  and  Amy's  mother  is  a  weeping  widow  indeed. 
Her  only  hope  for  a  happy  issue  of  affairs  lies  in  the  arrival 
of  Cousin  Kate,  a  young,  worldly  woman  with  sensible  ideas. 
Cousin  Kate  advises  Amy  to  write  the  young  man  and  ask 
his  forgiveness.  Upon  learning  of  his  return  to  the  little 
village,  Amy  does  so.  Cousin  Kate  goes  off  to  visit  Amy's 
new  house-to-be  and  here  meets  Heath  Desmond,  who  has 
not  yet  received  Amy's  note,  and  who  has  fallen  desperately 
in  love  with  Cousin  Kate,  whom  he  has  met  previously  on 
the  train.  Cousin  Kate,  not  knowing  him  to  be  Amy's  lover, 
returns  his  love.  When  she  learns  who  he  is,  however, 
she  tells  him  that  her  love  for  him  was  only  pretended.  All 
would  had  ended  sadly  had  not  Amy,  in  the  meantime,  fallen 
in  love  with  the  village  pastor.  This  turn  of  affairs  made  a 
happy  ending  possible. 
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Constance  Russell,  as  the  tactless  weeping  widow,  blew  her 
nose  with  characteristic  realism.  Her  opinion  of  Imogen 
Burch,  the  village  pastor,  was  not  the  highest  until  she  real- 
ized his  intentions  toward  her  daughter.  Margaret  Banister, 
the  daughter,  took  her  part  of  a  sweet  country  girl  so  well 
that  every  one  thanked  her  for  being  so  obliging.  Antoinette 
Camp  was  Amy's  lovable  young  brother,  and  reported  the 
doings  of  his  sister's  lover  with  genuine  boyish  enthusiasm. 

0     0     0 

On  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth  of  December  the  new 
"Ripplers"  presented  Sara  Crew,  one  of  the  sweetest  plays 
ever  given  here.  The  many  children's  parts  were  excellent, 
those  played  by  Dorothy  Ray  and  Charlotte  Seaver  es- 
pecially. The  leading  role  of  Sara,  played  by  Ruth  Plain, 
was  charming,  and  her  good  acting  during  several  very 
pathetic  scenes  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
audience.  The  few  "grown-up"  parts,  played  by  Elizabeth 
Wilson,  Miss  Wilson,  Margaret  Grant,  Edith  Forbush, 
Frances  Young,  and  Margaret  Gibson,  were  all  good,  and  the 
pathetic  little  scullery  maid,  Margaret  McCluer,  was  loved 
by  all. 
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atretics 

The  most  important  athletic  events  since  the  last  issue 
of  the  magazine  have  been  the  outdoor  basket-ball  games. 
There  have  been  two  series,  of  three  games  each,  between  the 
College  team  and  the  Specials,  and  the  Senior-Sophomore 
and  Junior-Freshman  teams.  The  College  team  won  the 
game  on  November  23d,  but  was  defeated  in  the  other  two. 


Line-up  of  College 
Forwards 

Darden 

Purcell 
Centers 

Bull 

Erck,  Captain 
Guards 

Brown 

Grant 


Line-up  of  Specials 
Forwards 

Lewis,  Captain 

Fitzhugh 
Centers 

Simonds  and  Armstrong 

Bertrand 
Guards 

Spafford 

Taylor 


Scores  of  Games 

Nov.  16— Specials,  20;    College,  15. 
Nov.  23— College  9 ;    Specials,  3. 
Nov.  26— Specials,  18;    College,  16. 

All  three  of  these  games  were  quite  close,  and  it  was  hard 
to  tell,  up  to  the  very  last  minute  of  play,  which  side  would 
emerge  victorious.  The  superior  teamwork  of  the  Specials, 
however,  gave  them  an  advantage  over  the  College.  The 
College  team  is  planning  to  have  its  revenge  in  the  indoor 
series  which  are  to  take  place  after  Christmas,  and  some  good 
games  ought  to  be  played. 

The  interclass  outdoor  championship  was  won  by  the 
Senior-Sophomore  team.      The  Junior-Freshman  team  lost 
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both  its  forwards  and  its  side  centers,  after  two  games  had 
been  played,  because  of  D's,  and  the  resulting  disorganization 
was  most  unfortunate  for  the  team. 

Line-up  of  Senior-Sophs      Line-up  of  Junior-Freshman 


Forwards 

Forwards 

Darden 
Purcell 

Marshall   (Williams) 
Stout  (Howison) 

Centers 

Centers 

Bull 
Erck 

Skillern,  Captain 
Workum  (Russell) 

Guards 

Guards 

Brown,  Captain 
Grant 

Barkalow 
Carroll 

Scores  of  Games 


Nov.  19 — Senior-Sophomore,  19 
~Nov.  14 — Senior-Sophomore,  20 
Nov.  21 — Senior-Sophomore,  29 


Junior-Freshman,  2. 
Junior-Freshman,  2. 
Junior-Freshman,  6. 


There  has  been  much  enthusiasm  shown  lately  over  such 
athletic  stunts  as  chinning  oneself  and  "skinning  cats"  on 
the  transom,  and  in  order  to  encourage  this  and  aid  in  the 
development  of  muscle,  Miss  Brown  has  instructed  Mr.  Watts 
to  put  up  a  horizontal  bar  in  the  space  between  Grey  and  the 
Academic  building.  After  Christmas  we  shall  expect  to  see 
some  wonderful  acrobatic  stunts.  It  might  not  be  a  bad  idea 
to  engage  an  instructor  in  wrestling,  also,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  have  a  fondness  for  that  manly  art. 

There  have  been  rumors  circulating  as  to  a  new  form  of 
amusement,  and,  incidentally,  exercise,  for  the  campused 
girls,  called  a  "bumble-puppy  pole."  We  are  ignorant  of  the 
exact  nature  of  this  pole,  but  we  trust  that  the  "bumble- 
puppies"  will  enjoy  themselves  playing  with  it,  and  will  thus 
lighten  the  tedium  of  the  campused  hours. 
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The  two  following  reports  have  been  sent  in  for  this  issue 
of  the  magazine.  Several  other  chapters  are  organized,  and 
we  hope  to  have  news  from  them  for  the  next  number. 

Ohio  Chapter 

You  see,  I've  been  teaching  for  two  years  in  the  High 
School  here,  and  as  our  Ohio  Club  meetings  always  come 
along  about  September  12th,  I've  attended  only  the  first 
meeting.  The  plan  of  the  Ohio  Club  is  to  meet  every  Sep- 
tember in  Cleveland  for  our  reunion,  election  of  officers,  and 
plans  for  the  winter.  This  year  the  dinner  was  held  at  the 
Club,  and  a  "weiner"  roast  along  the  beach  that  night.  It 
was  then  decided  to  collect  dues,  and  to  turn  them  over  to  the 
Endowment  Fund.  Other  than  that,  I  know  very  little 
about  the  meeting,  but  I  shall  write  at  once  to  Margaret 
Boley,  who  had  charge  of  this  year's  meeting,  and  she'll 
write  you  a  full  account  of  everything.  I  think  there  were 
eight  present  at  the  meeting.  Laura  Portman  had  to  leave 
for  her  school  in  the  West ;  Ruth  Lloyd  was  not  well,  and, 
for  various  reasons,  some  of  the  girls  couldn't  respond. 
Mrs.  Jewitt  (Phoebe  Robbins)  was  deeply  involved  in  the 
Suffrage  campaign  the  year  I  attended,  and  I  presume  that 
that  kept  her  busy  this  year  also.  A  card  from  Mildred  Ely 
says  she  is  still  studying  vocal  music,  and  that  her  voice  has 
turned  out  beautifully.  Lucille  Marshall  took  up  gardening, 
and  I  think  she  was  not  in  Cleveland  at  the  meeting  either. 
I'm  terribly  sorry  that  I  know  so  little,  but  I'll  write  Marga- 
ret at  once,  and  I  know  she'll  send  you  something  for  the 
next  issue. 

Helen  Lamfkom. 
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Norfolk  Chapter 

Our  chapter  was  started  last  year,  but  we  elected  no 
officers,  and  though  we  held  monthly  meetings,  we  would 
have  degenerated  into  a  society  of  tea-drinking  old  maids, 
had  not  Mary  Brooke  and  Marjorie  Cowper  come  forward 
self-sacrificingiy,  and,  by  marrying,  saved  our  reputation  as 
such.  This  fall  Ave  have  had  two  other  weddings,  Lucelia 
McClain's  and  Virginia  Etheredge's. 

We  want  to  have  our  Norfolk  Chapter  embrace  all  the 
girls  in  Portsmouth,  Churchland,  Suffolk,  Franklin,  and 
Gloucester,  but  as  yet,  with  the  exception  of  one  visit  from 
Mary  Parker,  only  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  girls  have  been 
present.  At  our  first  fall  meeting,  held  November  14th, 
there  were  ten  members  present,  and  the  following  officers 
were  elected :  Mary  Pinkerton,  president ;  Margaret  Cobb, 
vice-president ;  Virginia  Etheredge,  secretary ;  and  Edith 
Hyslop,  treasurer.  We  think  that  by  having  this  executive 
committee  we  can  do  more  business,  as  the  plans  formulated 
by  all  the  members  will  be  worked  out  in  detail  by  the 
officers,  who  will  give  out  the  work  to  be  done.  In  this  way, 
we  will  gain  in  effectiveness.  The  two  means  we  decided  on 
to  raise  Endowment  Fund  money  were  selling  Christmas 
cards  on  commission,  and  keeping  an  agent  at  the  High 
School,  supplied  with  candy,  cookies,  sandwiches,  etc.,  to  sell 
for  us.  Each  member  of  our  chapter  is  to  be  responsible  for 
one  day  of  the  week  for  this  work,  and  as  there  were  ten  of 
us  present,  that  will  give  at  least  two  girls  for  each  day,  so 
the  work  ought  not  to  be  too  hard.  After  Christmas  we  hope 
to  get  up  some  big  thing  in  which  we  will  make  more  money. 

Sue  Slaughter. 
Marriages 

Mary  Brooke  to  James  B.  Grant — Denver,  Col. 
Marjorie  Cowper  to   Charles   H.   Prince — Norfolk,    Va., 
last  April. 

Lucelia  McClain  to  Isaac  T.  Van  Patton — Portsmouth,  Va. 
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Stop,  Look,  Listen,  and  the  Endowment  Fund! 

There  is  only  one  end,  but  the  means  to  it  are  as  innumer- 
able as  the  sands  on  the  seashore  (a  figure  used  by  young 
authors  when  desiring  to  express  infinitude).  In  this  state- 
ment, which  sounds  perilously  like  a  text  to  a  sermon,  every 
loyal  student  will  instantly  recognize  the  "end"  as  the 
Endowment  Fund,  the  "means"  as  the  many  devices  devised 
to  separate  stray  pennies  from  absent-minded  girls  to  feed 
and  fatten  the  rapidly  growing  Fund.  These  devices  are 
all  more  or  less  artful,  but  in  that  respect  alone  do  they  bear 
a  family  resemblance  one  to  another,  for,  to  judge  from  the 
graphically  illustrated  signs  on  the  bulletin-board,  they 
differ  in  every  other  particular,  comprising,  as  they  do, 
every  known  branch  of  female  industry. 

On  one  corner  of  the  much-abused  board  is  a  life-size  and 
very  lifelike  portrait  of  an  emaciated  stocking,  showing  every 
indication  of  age  and  its  resulting  infirmities.  Under  the 
portrait,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  lineaments  portrayed, 
are  emblazoned  the  words,  "Stockings  Darned."  This  start- 
ling statement  is  followed  by  a.  list  of  prices  and  terms,  as 
well  as  the  address  of  the  darner.  ISText  to  this  rare  art  pro- 
duction is  a  picture  of  a  head  of  hair  which  would  make  Lady 
Godiva  or  the  seven  Sutherland  sisters  feel  as  bald  as  an  egg. 
This  sketch,  believed  to  be  a  lately  recovered  masterpiece  of 
Titian's,  is  entitled  "Hair  Shampooed  Cheap,"  and  it  has 
been  known  to  dispel  the  fears  of  several  weak-haired  indi- 
viduals. On  another  corner  of  the  board  is  the  personal  sign 
of  Tom,  the  bootblack.  This  individual  offers  cheerfully  and 
obligingly,  with  only  slight  pecuniary  remuneration,  to  make 
heelless  and  toeless  shoes  look  better  than  when  new,  at  a 
moment's  notice. 

Several  humble  Abigails,  in  the  near  vicinity,  advertise 
their  services  as  cooks,  laundresses,  and  truck-packers,  while 
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near  by  Mile.  Prenez  and  Miss  Sparrow  contradict  one 
another  in  their  assertions  that  each  is  the  only  seventh 
daughter  of  the  seventh  daughter  born  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  and,  therefore,  the  only  one  capable  of  telling  infallible 
fortunes.  The  hopeful  artist  has  also  hung  out  her  shingle, 
extolling  her  personal  ability  in  the  making  of  posters  and 
cartoons.  Several  signs  intimate  that  as  many  tutors  are  in 
search  of  tutees,  and  that  all  such  confidential  matters  as 
French,  History,  and  Latin,  will  be  treated  with  absolute 
secrecy.  One  poster  advertises  Christmas  ideas  at  five  cents 
apiece — "Satisfaction  or  your  money  refunded."  Another 
announces  the  exhibition  of  the  Princess  Mazurka,  played 
to  the  tune  of  two  cents.  The  state  clubs  seek  money 
for  the  Fund  in  the  culinary  department,  and  teas  and  pies 
are  warmly  recommended. 

The  morals  of  this  dissertation  are  obvious,  but  as  they 
provide  a  satisfactory  conclusion  and  an  easy  ending  they 
shall  not  be  omitted.  "Try  this  over  on  your  own  com- 
munity," and  "Kemember  (not  the  Maine,  but)  the  Endow- 
ment Fund." 
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Eemmfecences  of  tfte  Gentleman  in  (©tap 


WHEN  you  are  traveling  do  yoit  like  to  make  specula- 
tions about  the  identity,  character,  and  life  history 
of  the  other  passengers  ?     Well,  I  do.     Sometimes 
I  am  even  so  indiscreet  as  to  carry  on  a  conversation  with 
some  of  them,  provided  they  are  so  very  young  or  so  very  old 
that  a  word  or  two  is  perfectly  proper. 

On  this  particular  trip  the  train  had  just  left  Philadelphia 
when  I  entered  the  dining-car  and  took  a  seat  opposite  a  digni- 
fied white-haired  old  gentleman  in  gray.  He  scarcely  noticed 
me,  but  remained  gazing  out  of  the  window,  his  shaggy  brows 
contracted  in  thought  above  piercing,  but  kind,  blue  eyes.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  his  appearance  indicated  that  he  was 
interested  and  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  present  day,  he 
seemed,  in  a  way,  to  belong  to  a  time  past.  I  began  at  once 
to  wonder  about  him,  arresting  the  flight  of  my  imagination 
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only  to  order  carelessly,  without  noting  the  items  included, 
luncheon  number  nine. 

We  sat  for  some  moments,  he  looking  abstractedly  at  the 
landscape,  and  I  alternately  at  him  and  the  passing  scenery, 
until  at  length  our  orders  appeared  and  the  old  gentleman 
reluctantly  turned  his  attention  from  his  own  thoughts  to  his 
luncheon.  In  the  meantime,  I  was  vainly  trying  to  decide 
which  order  included  a  certain  plate  of  French-fried  potatoes. 

"Pardon  me,"  I  finally  began,  "but  will  you  please  tell  me 
to  which  one  of  us  these  potatoes  belong  ?" 

"To  you,  I  am  sure,"  he  returned,  smiling  at  me  at  the 
same  time  with  a  glint  of  amusement  in  his  eye.  Then  again 
he  turned  toward  the  window,  furrowed  his  forehead,  and 
tapped  argumentatively  on  the  pane. 

"You  know,"  he  said  as  he  faced  me  once  more,  squinting 
quizzically  the  while,  "I  was  just  thinking  how  well  your 
remark  sounds  the  keynote  of  the  situation  in  Europe.  To 
whom  do  the  potatoes,  to  whom  does  dominion  belong  ?  That 
is  the  question  over  there.  And  this  war — it  is  so  terrible 
that  it  appals  me,  for,  besides  the  loss  of  life  and  wealth  I 
can  realize,  as  perhaps  you  can  not,  my  dear,  the  setback  that 
is  being  given  to  all  progress.  Then  there  is  another  potato 
about  which  my  mind  is  greatly  troubled — the  Philippines — 
and  I  am  afraid  that  in  seeking  a  solution  of  the  problem  of 
the  ownership  of  these  islands  the  powers  may  not  be  as 
deferential  to  each  other  as  you  have  been  to  me.  You  see, 
I  am  preparing  a  speech  on  the  Philippines  to  present  the 
matter  to  the  House  to-morrow,  and,  naturally,  I  relate  every- 
thing in  my  mind  to  the  subject  in  hand." 

Thus  began  a  conversation  which  continued  until  we 
reached  Washington,  the  friendly  Congressman  explaining  to 
me  several  points  of  the  question  of  self-government  in  the 
Philippines,  which  has  since  then  been  discussed  pro  and  con 
in  the  papers. 
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We  were  crossing  the  Susquehanna  and  looking  down  upon 
an  island  which  had  been  left  wild  and  uncultivated,  when 
the  old  gentleman  rather  surprised  me  by  exclaiming: 

"I  like  to  think  how  happy  the  little  wild  things  are  that 
live  on  islands  like  that,  undisturbed  by  civilization.  You'll 
probably  think  it  peculiar  in  an  old  fellow  like  me,  but  I  like 
to  read  these  bedtime  animal  stories  for  little  folks  which 
appear  in  the  papers,  because  the  author  has  shown  care  and 
ingenuity  in  describing  their  habits  and  imagining  their  con- 
versations, and  it  reminds  me  of  the  time  when  I  was  a  boy 
and  used  to  live  almost  in  the  backwoods,  among  the  animal 
people,  as  you,  might  say.  I  lived  near  Franklin,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  the  Allegheny  Valley." 

"Oh,  did  you  really  ?"  I  asked.  "I  was  born  in  Foxburg, 
a  little  town  on  the  banks  of  the  xMlegheny  River,  and  I  have 
heard  a  great  deal  about  that  part  of  the  country  before  the 
discovery  of  petroleum  woke  it  up." 

"Yes,"  he  continued,  "  I  like  to  escape  now  and  then  from 
the  stern  realities  of  the  present  into  the  comfortable,  ideal- 
ized past.  I  remember  well  a  trip  I  made  from  Franklin  to 
Clarion  about  forty-five  years  ago.  Do  you  know  where 
Clarion  is  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  I  responded,  "Foxburg  is  just  three  miles  from 
the  junction  of  the  Clarion  and  Allegheny  Rivers." 

"Well,"  he  continued,  "then  you  can  imagine  what  a  forty- 
mile  trip  over  the  hills  would  be  like  in  the  winter  time. 
There  being  no  railways  of  course,  we  traveled  in  a  big  sled, 
about  ten  of  us.  The  bottom  of  the  sled  was  covered  with 
straw,  with  little  charcoal  stoves  packed  in  here  and  there  to 
keep  us  from  freezing.  A  curious  thing  happened,  too.  In 
some  way  one  of  the  little  stoves  came  open  and  the  glowing 
charcoal  set  fire  to  the  straw.  The  clothes  of  one  of  the  men 
caught  fire  too,  and  we  stopped  and  rolled  him  in  the  snow 
to  put  it  out.     In  the  meantime,  while  our  attention  was 
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occupied  by  our  poor  fellow-traveler,  the  sled,  filled  with 
straw,  began  to  blaze  merrily,  and  in  spite  of  our  efforts  to 
put  out  the  blaze  by  pelting  it  with  snow  and  smothering  it 
with  our  blankets,  the  sled  burned  so  that  it  could  not  be  used, 
and  we  had  to  make  the  rest  of  the  journey,  a  distance  of 
about  ten  miles,  on  foot.  I  remember  that  part  particularly 
well,  because  I  wore  a  pair  of  new  shoes  which  I  thought  par- 
ticularly fine  and  which,  of  course,  were  quite  ruined.  More- 
over, that  night  I  went  to  a  dance,  which  had  been  the  reason 
and  inducement  for  my  making  the  trip,  and  was  obliged  to 
wear  a  pair  of  shoes,  a  trifle  small,  belonging  to  a  friend  of 
mine.  Isn't  it  strange  how  certain  incidents  fasten  them- 
selves in  the  memory  ?  Why,  I  can  remember  every  single 
person  in  that  company.  But  those  were  days  when  people 
traveling  together  helped  each  other  to  enjoy  it  instead  of 
retiring,  as  they  do  now,  to  silence  and  a  magazine,  refusing 
so  much  as  a  smile  or  glance  of  sympathy  to  their  fellow- 
sufferers. 

"Then  there  was  another  trip  which  I  shall  never  forget. 
I  was  a  lawyer,  you  know,  and  had  a  case  to  try  in  Kansas 
City.  Yes,  there  were  railroads  out  there  by  that  time,  but 
you  can  imagine  that  they  were  not  noted  for  rapidity.  When 
I  had  arrived  in  Kansas  City,  the  court  kept  me  waiting  an 
interminable  period  of  time  while  they  tried  cases  which  had 
been  filed  before  mine.  Not  only  the  Kansas  City  court  pro- 
cedure, slower  even  than  the  trains,  but  another  thing  was 
quite  as  ruinous  to  my  patience,  that  was  the  fact  that  there 
were  in  the  city  at  that  time  some  famous  race  horses  which 
were  stopping  there  on  their  way  to  New  York,  and  every 
morning  after  sitting  for  only  an  hour  or  so,  the  court  would 
adjourn  to  the  races.  The  day  set  for  my  return  to  Phila- 
delphia was  drawing  nearer,  and  still  the  race-track  offered 
more  attraction  than  the  court  house.  One  morning  while 
sitting  in  the  court  room  hoping  for  my  turn  to  come,  for  lack 
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of  other  occupation  I,  in  my  agony  of  suspense,  penned  a 
parody  on  Poe's  Raven.  I  can  remember  only  the  close  of 
the  thing,  which  was  something  like  this : 

"And  the  judges,  never  sitting, 
On  the  race-track  still  are  flitting, 
Still  are  flitting  evermore. 

"Well,  as  it  happened,  when  the  court  adjourned  as  usual 
that  morning  I  left  the  scrap  of  paper  with  my  composition 
thereon  in  my  seat.  I  was  just  leaving  the  room  when  I 
turned  and  saw  the  clerk  hand  something  to  the  judge,  who 
immediately  became  a  personification  of  anger. 

"  'Who  wrote  this  V  he  thundered,  reading  the  first  two 
lines  of  the  parody.  Every  one  who  had  been  on  the  point 
of  departure  had  stopped,  listened,  and  were  waiting  for 
further  development. 

"  'Your  Honor,'  I  ventured,  'that  is  merely  the  expression 
of  a  woeful  heart,  meaning  no  harm  to  yourself  or  the  court.' 
Then  I  continued  to  explain  the  necessity  of  my  returning  to 
the  East  and  my  anxiety  about  my  case. 

"  'Well' — the  judge  softened  a  bit  after  reading  the  parody 
a  second  time,  and  smiled  a  bit — 'the  court  is  adjourned  for 
to-day ;  so  nothing  can  be  done  right  now.  But  in  the  morn- 
ing your  case  will  be  tried.'  " 

At  this  point  the  porter  shouted  "Washington,"  and  the 
old  gentleman  was  obliged  to  discontinue  his  narrative. 

"Oh,  that's  too  bad,"  he  said  in  a  tone  of  disappointment. 
"You  don't  know,  my  dear,  how  pleasant  you  have  made  this 
trip,  simply  by  listening  to  my  reminiscences.  I  very  seldom 
have  an  opportunity  of  imposing  them  on  any  one.  My  wife 
is  a  jewel,  and  my  daughters  are  stars  in  the  firmament  of 
heaven,"  he  added  confidentially  with  old-fashioned  gal- 
lantry, "but  they  will  not  listen  to  my  tales." 
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a  ^iDsummer  Btgfjt's  Vision  of  Datep'0 
aarDen 

The  crescent  moon  shines  in  the  eastern  sky, 
A  wraith-like  vision  in  the  gath'ring  dusk, 
While  darker  grows  the  somber  yew  tree's  shade, 
And  drowsy  birds  fly  home,  and  twitt'ring  seek 
Their  nest  in  circling  walls  of  scraggly  box. 
Now  frolic  gnomes  and  elves  and  fays  abroad, 
And,  in  the  spot  where  through  the  summer's  day 
But  grass  and  box  have  grown,  they  laughing  plant 
Illusive  fragrance  of  old-fashioned  flowers. 
Hark  !     Canterbury  bells  chime  eight  o'clock ; 
Ghost  lilies  gleam  and  nod  their  silv'ry  heads ; 
And  through  the  arching  yews,  adown  the  path, 
Comes  Daisy  in  her  gown  of  long  ago. 
The  sleeping  birds  half  wake,  then  drowse  again, 
And  know  their  hidden  nests  are  safe  with  her 
As  with  the  fairy  folk,  their  long-time  friends. 
While  fireflies  lend  their  glowing  torch,  she  bends 
To  pluck  the  weeds  that  choke  the  pansy  bed, 
Or  loose  the  earth  that,  laden  with  the  rains, 
Clings  close  and  presses  on  the  Sweet  Briar  rose. 
Fays  whisper  all  their  magic  lore,  and  hide 
Among  her  golden  curls  that,  hanging,  brush 
The  dew  from  tulip  beds  and  mignonette. 
Her  hands,  like  butterflies,  flit  here  and  there, 
On  phlox,  alyssum  sweet,  and  lavender, 
But  linger  longest  on  one  favored  bed 
Where  fragrant  pinks,  in  vari-colored  dresses, 
Seem  like  a  rainbow  caught  in  wells  of  pearl. 
Thus  through  the  night,  till  Canterbury  bells 
Chime  four — the  birds  awake,  the  elves  are  gone — 
The  sun  now  dawns  on  naught  but  box  and  grass. 

Helen  Duke. 
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BOBBY  stood  in  front  of  the  long  mirror  and  gazed  into 
it  with  open-mouthed  admiration.  He  turned  himself 
slowly  from  side  to  side,  then  moved  and  looked  over 
his  shoulder  so  that  he  could  get  a  good  view  of  his  back. 
Bobby  had  put  on  his  first  pair  of  long  trousers,  and,  as  he 
stood  gazing  at  the  strange  image  in  the  glass,  his  face  took 
on  an  expression  half  of  pride  and  half  of  wonder,  with  the 
happiness  which  can  come  to  a  boy  of  fifteen.  A  warm, 
pleasant  feeling  began  to  spread  over  his  whole  body,  and  he 
felt  himself  buoyed  up  into  lofty  heights  by  some  strange 
power  heretofore  unknown  to  him.  It  is  strange  that  in  a 
crisis  in  a  man's  life  his  mind  resorts  to  subjects  which  have 
been  considered  most  trifling,  and  which  an  outsider  might 
believe  made  no  impression.  And  so  it  was  that  Bobby's  last 
Sunday-school  text  floated  about  somewhere  in  his  active 
little  brain,  and  something  within  him  seemed  to  be  saying: 
"When  I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a  child,  but  when  I  became 
a  man  I  put  away  childish  things."  This,  then,  was  the 
explanation  of  that  text — and  for  the  first  time  he  could 
realize  its  true  significance.  He  at  last  had  become  a  man. 
Bobby  buttoned  up  his  coat,  straightened  his  tie,  and  ran 
the  brush  once  more  over  his  well-trained  pompadour.  Now 
he  had  completed  his  toilette  for  dinner  for  the  third  time, 
and  ordinarily  would  have  gone  downstairs  and  joined  the 
family  in  the  living-room.  Already  strains  of  music  from 
the  Victrola  floated  up  to  him,  and  he  knew  that  his  sister 
and  brother  were  trying  some  new  step.  To-night,  somehow, 
he  felt  no  inclination  to  join  the  happy  group.  He  knew 
exactly  what  would  happen ;    so  why  go  down  ?     His  father 
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would  look  up  from  his  paper,  then  duck  suddenly  behind  it, 
and  he  could  see  that  paper  shake  until  it  rattled.  Then  Vir- 
ginia would  see  him  and  would  laugh  over  Jack's  shoulder 
as  they  danced :  "Well,  look  what  our  little  Sonny  has  blos- 
somed into !  Are  they  a  pair  of  Brud's  hand-downs, 
Bobby  ?"  Next,  Jack  would  see  him  and  smile  one  of  his  big- 
brotherly  smiles,  and  Bobby  could  already  feel  the  crimson 
steal  over  his  face.  Jack  would  come  over  and  bing  him  on 
the  back  and  say:  "That's  all  right,  old  chap,  you'll  live  it 
down  some  day."  Bobby  decided  not  to  go  down  just  yet. 
He  went  instead  to  a  chest  of  drawers,  and,  taking  out  a 
yellow-backed  book,  seated  himself  in  a  big  armchair.  The 
chair  happened  to  be  a  little  to  the  side  of  the  long  mirror, 
and  as  Bobby  stretched  out  his  legs  he  found,  to  his  great 
joy,  that  he  could  see  those  two  objects  which  in  all  the  world 
most  delighted  his  soul — could  see  them  without  having  his 
attention  detracted  by  a  crooked  tie  or  a  ruffled  pompadour. 
Seated  to  his  satisfaction,  he  opened  the  book  to  a  turned- 
down  page  and  immediately  became  buried  in  the  contents. 
He  forgot  that  there  were  such  things  as  first  long  trousers 
and  teasing  families.  He  felt  himself  carried  into  another 
world  as  he  read: 

"His  beloved  Alice  was  tied  to  a  tree,  the  rope  wound 
round  and  round  her  slender  body,  and  there  were  a  dozen  or 
more  Indians  dancing  a  devilish  dance  around  her.  They 
flaunted  their  weapons  in  her  face,  and  she  stood  it  all  like 
the  brave  heroine  that  she  was,  without  flinching."  Bobby's 
blood  boiled  within  him.  He  longed  to  lay  his  hands  on  that 
front  Indian's  neck  and  hear  him  gurgle  as  he  pressed  his 
windpipe.  Horrors!  "They  swarmed  nearer  and  nearer. 
Suddenly  there  was  a  shot !  Then  another !  Then  another ! 
The  Indians  fell  one  by  one,  until  only  the  front  Indian  was 
left.  From  out  the  bushes  rushed  a  white  man,  tall  and  of 
wonderful  physique.     He  met  the  Indian  in  a  hand-to-hand 
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fight,  and  he  forced  him  back  until  he  pushed  him  over  a 
huge  cliff.     The  Indian  was  seen  no  more." 

"Oh,  gee !"     A  sigh  of  envy  burst  from  the  lips  of 

the  entranced  Bobby.  "Oh,  gosh!  I  don't  see  why  a  fellow 
can't  have  a  chance  to  show  that  he's  a  man.  There  aren't 
no  Indians  left  nor  bears  nor  nothin'  you  can  kill.  You  can't 
do  a  darned  thing  but  put  on  long  trousers  when  you  grow 
up.     'Put  away  childish  things  !'     Huh !" 

Bobby's  reception  at  his  late  entrance  to  dinner  was  rather 
a  surprise  to  him.  His  father  had  no  paper  to  hide  behind, 
but  there  seemed  to  be  no  smile  to  hide  behind  it.  Virginia 
and  Jack  were  quite  carried  away  by  a  discussion  of  the  play 
they  had  seen  the  night  before.  His  mother  smiled  at  him 
as  he  sat  down,  and  he  thought  he  could  read  approval  in 
her  eyes.  Nothing  was  said  during  the  entire  meal — even 
his  little  brother  kept  a  discreet  silence.  The  relief  at  this 
unexpected  behavior  was  unbounded,  and  it  was  with  high 
spirits  that  he  left  the  table  to  enter  a  little  later  into  a 
region  of  even  greater  happiness. 

Bobby  had  made  his  first  real  engagement  with  a  girl,  and 
was  now  on  his  way  to  keep  it.  He  had  grown  up  with 
Eloise,  and  had  carried  her  books  home  for  her  every  after- 
noon since  he  could  remember.  But  he  had  never  made  a 
really  sure-enough  evening  call  on  a  girl  before  and  it  was 
only  to  be  expected  that  he  should  have  palpitations  of  the 
heart.     A  horrible  thought  flashed  over  his  mind : 

"Suppose  that  instead  of  Eloise's  opening  the  door, 
Eloise's  mother  should  come,  and  when  she  looked  down  at 
his  long  trousers,  should  say:  "I'm  very  sorry,  Bobby,  but 
Eloise  is  too  young  to  have  young  men  calling  on  her.'  " 

Bobby  stopped  dead  in  his  tracks,  and  started  to  turn  back. 
Then  he  trudged  boldly  on,  thinking:  "Well,  I  guess  I'd 
better  go  on,  because  Eloise  will  never  speak  to  me  again  if 
I  don't  go." 
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He  stuck  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  sailed  up  to  the 
front  door  with  his  head  held  high.  He  rang,  then  stepped 
to  one  of  the  huge  pillars  of  the  porch  and  nonchalantly  gazed 
off  at  the  moon.  Presently  the  door  opened  and  the  maid 
asked  him  to  come  in.  He  had  not  expected  this,  but  it 
seemed  as  if  even  the  maid  had  some  sense  and  knew  that 
any  man  in  long  trousers  would  like  to  have  her  open  the 
door.  He  gave  her  his  hat  and  followed  her  into  the  den, 
where  Eloise  came  forward  to  greet  him.  After  a  few  words 
of  somewhat  embarrassed  greeting,  "Come  on  and  let's  sit  on 
the  sofa,"  Eloise  said  in  an  inviting  tone  of  voice. 

At  first  everything  seemed  refreshingly  different;  Eloise 
was  so  much  more  dignified,  and  he  discovered  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  that  he  couldn't  find  anything  to  say  to  her. 
She  had  on  a  new  dress,  and  he  wanted  to  tell  her  she  looked 
lovely  in  it.  He  always  told  Eloise  when  he  liked  her  dresses, 
but  to-night,  somehow,  he  felt  as  if  she  might  tell  him  he  was 
silly.  Was  it  the  long  trousers  that  made  such  a  difference  ? 
He  looked  down  at  his  legs,  and  they  seemed  to  stretch  out 
longer  and  longer,  until  they  began  to  get  painfully  in  the 
way.  Bobby  curled  them  under  the  sofa  and  shifted  his 
position,  but  still  no  thought  came  to  his  mind. 

"Bobby,"  said  a  sweet  voice  in  his  ear,  "Bobby,  I  think 
they  are  lovely,  and  you  look  so  much  like  a  real  grown-up 
man !" 

Bobby  was  seized  with  a  feeling  of  ecstasy,  and  immedi- 
ately, as  if  by  magic,  his  tongue  was  loosed  and  he  found 
words  to  express  his  feelings.  He  soared  into  heights 
unknown,  and  Eloise  drank  in  every  word  breathlessly. 
When  he  had  finished,  he  took  out  his  big  pocket  handker- 
chief and  mopped  his  brow. 

"Well,  I  guess  this  room  is  pretty  hot!"  he  exclaimed. 
"Let's  go  out  on  the  porch." 
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Bobby  grabbed  up  a  pillow  or  two  from  the  sofa  and  led 
Eloise  out  to  the  porch.  He  found  a  seat  where  he  could  see 
the  moon,  and  arranged  Eloise's  pillows  as  he  had  seen  his 
sister's  callers  do. 

"'Honestly,  Bobby,"  exclaimed  Eloise,  sinking  back  into 
the  pillows  with  a  sigh  of  content,  "you  seem  so  different !" 

"Well,  I  just  guess  I  feel  different.  You  see,  the  Bible 
says  that  when  you  get  to  be  a  man  you  must  put  away  child- 
ish things.  Oh !  Eloise,  I  can't  make  people  think  I'm  a  man 
in  these  days.  Why  didn't  I  live  when  they  had  Indians 
and  bears  ?  Honest  to  goodness,  if  a  big  bear  should  jump 
out  right  now  and  start  to  bite  you — oh!  I'd  just  give  my 
head  to  have  a  gun  and  shoot  him  so  dead — — !" 

"Oh,  Bobby,  would  you  ?" 

"Yes ;  and  suppose  you  were  tied  to  a  tree  and  the  Indians 
were  hopping  all  around  you,  and  the  one  in  front  was  just 
about  ready  to  cut  your  throat,  and  then  I  came  along  and 
saw  them  and  just  picked  up  my  gun  and  with  one  bullet  I 
shot  them  all  dead,  and  then  I  untied  you  and  you  fainted 
and " 

"Eloise,  dear,"  came  a  voice  from  within,  "it's  half-past 
nine,  and  I  suspect  Bobby  had  better  run  along  home  now." 

"Oh,  I'm  so  sorry,  Bobby !"  exclaimed  Eloise,  getting  up 
lingeringly.  Then  she  stretched  out  her  hand  to  him  and  he 
held  it  for  one  breathless  moment.  She  was  gone,  and  Bobby, 
almost  hugging  himself  with  delight,  ran  part  of  the  way 
home ;  he  slowed  down  into  a  dignified  walk  when  he  reached 
his  own  gate,  and  walked  nonchalantly  along,  whistling  a 
happy  tune. 

He  passed  unmolested  up  to  his  room,  undressed,  carefully 
hung  up  his  trousers  on  the  chandelier,  and  after  one  last 
caress,  jumped  into  bed.  As  he  pulled  back  the  cover,  he 
could  see  lying  on  the  pillow  the  curly  head  of  his  little 
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brother.  He  looked  down  contemptuously  at  the  boy  sleeping 
on  in  blissful  ignorance  of  what  life  really  means  to  a  man. 

"Oh,  golly !  Mother'll  have  to  get  the  kid  out.  She  can't 
expect  me  to  sleep  with  a  kid  like  that." 

Bobby  rolled  into  bed  and  was  soon  fast  asleep.  He  was 
having  a  wonderful  time  slaying  giants,  and  was  just  ready 
to  go  to  the  Princess  Eloise  to  receive  her  hand  as  a  reward 
for  his  bravery.  Suddenly  he  was  awakened  as  by  an  unseen 
hand.  The  moon  was  shining  into  his  room  very  brightly, 
and  there  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  stood  an  awful  figure 
shrouded  in  black.  It  towered  above  him,  and  seemed  to 
grow  an  inch  each  second.  His  lips  grew  parched  and  fever- 
ish, and  his  eyes  remained  glued  to  the  figure.  Just  then 
something  stirred  at  his  side.  Some  curls  moved  gently 
across  his  face,  and,  at  the  same  moment,  a  brilliant  thought 
came  to  him.  He  shook  the  figure  at  his  side  and  whispered 
in  an  agonized  tone  of  voice : 

"Ted,  Ted,  get  up  and  turn  on  the  light.     I'm  sick." 
Fascinated,  he  watched  the  monster  while  his  little  brother 

crawled  out  into  the  cold  night  air,  climbed  upon  a  chair,  and 

turned  on  the  light. 

The  monster  had  vanished,  and  in  its  place  hung  a  pair 

of  black  trousers ! 

Elizabeth  !N".  Wilson. 
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Crawslation  from  tlje  jFrenci)  of  Paul  l^erlatne 

Beyond  the  roof  I  see  the  sky, 

So  still,  so  blue. 
There  is  a  tree  across  the  sky, 

The  wind  blows  through. 

Against  the  cloud  a  tower  high 

Marks  the  day. 
A  bird  upon  the  tower  high 

Chants  her  lay. 

O  life  itself  is  here,  is  here, 

Lies  all  around. 
The  gentle  murmur  that  is  here 

Comes  from  the  town. 

You  who  are  weeping  over  there, 

Tell  me  the  truth. 
What  have  you  done,  you  over  there, 

With  all  your  youth  ? 

Mary  Pinkekton,  '14. 
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"31P0  meil  Cljat  dBnD0  meil" 

I  1ST  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Shakespeare  presents  us 
with  the  unusual  spectacle  of  a  woman  wooing  a  man 
and  yet  retaining  all  the  charms  of  her  sex.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  the  means  that  Shakespeare  has  used  to  make 
this  heroine  womanly  and  refined.  In  the  first  place, 
Helena's  love  is  absolutely  unselfish,  and  when  the  countess, 
Bertram's  mother,  suceeeds  in  bringing  her  to  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  her  love,  she  feels  that  she  so  unworthy  that 
she  must  apologize  for  her  love  by  saying: 

"My  friends  were  poor,  but  honest ;    so  is  my  love. 
Be  not  offended,  for  it  hurts  not  him 
That  he  is  lov'd  of  me." 

Instead,  however,  of  languishing  and  waiting  for  Providence 
to  mend  her  fortunes,  she  shows  that  she  is  a  woman  with  a 
clear  brain,  as  well  as  a  loving  heart,  by  embracing  the  oppor- 
tunity to  follow  Bertram  to  the  court.  Again,  after  she  has 
cured  the  king  of  his  illness,  in  disclosing  the  fact  that  she 
has  chosen  Bertram  as  a  reward,  she  shows  perfect  self- 
abnegation  : 

"I  dare  not  say  I  take  you;   but  I  give 
Me  and  my  service  into  your  guiding  power." 

Moreover,  when  Bertram  rejects  her,  she  shows  no  desire  to 
obtain  her  wish  by  compulsion,  but  she  says  to  the  king: 

"That  you  are  well  restored,  my  lord, 
I'm  glad ;  let  the  rest  go." 

When  Bertram  announces  his  departure,  giving  excuses 
through  which  Helena  does  not  choose  to  see,  she  offers  no 
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objection;  she  suffers  without  a  murmur  when,  on  leaving, 
he  refuses  her  a  kiss.  Then  when  she  learns  that  he  has  gone 
to  the  wars  where  he  may  be  exposed  to  danger  and  death,  she 
leaves  home  in  order  that  she  may  be  no  hindrance  to  his 
return.  In  Italy,  when  Helena  discovers  that  she  has  an 
unforeseen  opportunity  to  win  her  husband  by  strategy,  she 
does  not  hesitate  to  use,  for  his,  nor  for  her  own  sake,  the 
most  degrading  of  expedients  to  accomplish  her  almost  hope- 
less task.  Had  there  been  the  slightest  tinge  of  selfishness  in 
Helena's  love,  she  could  not  keep  our  respect  for  her  while 
walking  in  such  perilous  regions.  It  is  to  keep  the  audience 
mindful  of  the  goodness  and  spotlessness  of  Helena's  charac- 
ter that  Shakespeare  takes  pains  to  create  a  feeling  of  com- 
passion for  the  pangs  of  her  despised  love  and  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  she  wins  and  charms  all  with  whom  she  comes 
in  contact  except  the  young  count.  The  king  and  Lafeu  are 
deeply  impressed  by  her  excellence.  The  countess  loves  and 
prizes  her  even  more  than  her  own  son.  The  Italian  widow 
and  her  daughter  are  so  captivated  by  her  sweetness  and  kind- 
ness that  they  follow  her  into  a  far  country  to  help  with  their 
testimony  to  win  her  happiness.  The  insistence  on  her 
poverty,  humility,  and  her  feeling  of  her  own  unworthiness 
helps  to  make  her  seem  womanly.  It  is  a  pity  that  such  a 
woman  should  have  as  the  object  of  her  love  a  man  as 
unworthy  as  Bertram. 

The  treatment  of  the  plot  in  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well 
is  not,  I  think,  ironical.  On  the  contrary,  Shakespeare  seems 
to  have  realized  the  difficulty  of  handling  the  material  sympa- 
thetically, and  to  have  made  a  conscious  effort  to  lend  a 
kindly  and  thoughtful  atmosphere  to  the  play.  In  this  woo- 
ing of  a  recalcitrant  man  by  a  woman,  we  do  not  find  even 
the  boisterous  roughness  that  appears  in  the  treatment  of  the 
opposite  theme,  the  wooing  of  a  recalcitrant  woman  by  her 
husband,  as  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
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The  plot,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  convincing  or  realistic.  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  a  young  woman  curing  a  king  of  a 
seemingly  incurable  disease  by  a  secret  bequeathed  her  by  her 
father,  demanding  as  a  reward  the  hand  of  the  courtier  she 
chose,  and  then,  after  being  deserted,  wandering  alone  as  a 
pilgrim  into  distant  lands.  The  whole  episode  of  mistaken 
identity  of  Helena  and  Diana  seems  improbable.  In  fact,  I 
believe  that  Shakespeare  dramatized  the  story,  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  plot,  but  because  of  the  possibilities  he  discovered 
in  the  heroine.  The  heroine,  a  woman  wooing  a  man,  has 
become  more  or  less  a  type,  but  we  all  admit,  I  think,  that 
Shakespeare  has  endowed  Helena  with  a  loveliness  and 
womanliness  of  her  own.  The  most  striking  example  of  type 
character  in  this  play  is  Parolles,  the  humorous  liar,  brag- 
gart, and  misleader  of  youth — a  sketch,  one  might  easily  say, 
of  Sir  John  Falstaff,  with  FalstafFs  vices,  but  lacking  his 
genius,  and,  on  the  whole,  much  inferior  to  that  immortal 
character. 

Margaret  Grant. 
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PoteoneO  Crutf) 

"And  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth." 

A  One  Act  Farce  in  Two  Scenes 

Scene  I:    Back  yard  of  Mrs.  Stebbins'  home  (morning). 

Scene  II:   Mrs.  Allen's  parlor  (afternoon). 

Place  :   A  small  village  in  Massachusetts. 

Time  :   The  present. 

The  action  covers  one  day. 

characters 

Mrs.  Amelia  Stebbins,  general  busybody. 

Mrs.  Pickett  /  „  .      1         ,  .  .. 

,  r       m  >  friends  and  fellow-gossips. 

Mrs.  Tynan      (  8       F 

Jimmie,  Mrs.  Stebbins'  son. 

Mrs.  Allen, 

Marjorie,  her  daughter. 

Jack  Pearson,  in  love  with  Marjorie. 

Members  of  the  sewing-circle. 

Scene  I. 

[Mrs.  Stebbins  stands  feeding  her  chickens.  She  is  tall, 
thin,  of  an  aggressive  type,  and  carries  herself  very  erect. 
Her  face  is  not  unpleasant,  except  for  the  lines  on  her  fore- 
head and  those  giving  a  downward  droop  to  her  mouth.] 

JiMMiE  [coming  in  suddenly]  :   Ma!     O  Ma! 

Mrs.  S. :  James !  [used  only  as  a  term  of  reproach; 
ordinarily  he  is  called  Jimmie~\  how  often  have  I  told  you  not 
to  burst  in  on  me  without  warning? 
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Jimmie:  Yes,  Ma;  but  lookee  what  I  got  [dangling  a 
little  garter-snake  under  her  nose]. 

Mrs.  S.  [dropping  the  pan  and  holding  up  her  shirts]  : 
Drop  it,  drop  it  at  once !    Do  you  want  to  kill  all  of  us  ? 

Jimmie  [dancing  around  and  laughing  at  his  mother's  dis- 
comfiture] :  It  won't  hurt  you,  it's  only  a  garter-snake  that  I 
got  down  at  the  spring. 

Mrs.  S. :    Will  you  drop  that  snake  ? 

Jimmie  [hastily]  :  Yes,  Ma !  The  gang  has  got  the  swell- 
est  den  at  the  spring,  and  we  were  having  the  best  time  this 
morning  when  they  came  and 

Mrs.  S.  [tartly]  :   Who,  pray  ? 

Jimmie  :  Marjorie  Allen  and  a  boy  that  looked  like  Jim 
Ayres.  They  were  walking  around  real  interested  like,  and 
they  had  their  backs  to  me  and  didn't  see  me,  for  he  was  so 
busy  kissing  her. 

Mrs.  S :   James ! 

Jimmie  :  Well,  he  was  [in  an  injured  tone] ,  and  as  soon 
as  they  left,  Bobby  and  me 

Mrs.  S.  [interrupting  quickly  and  with  awakening  inter- 
est] :   Are  you  sure  it  was  Jim  Ayres? 

Jimmie  [hastily]  :   I  only  said  I  thought  it  was. 

Mrs.  S. :  To  think  of  Barbara  Allen  letting  her  girl  run 
around  with  that  no-'count  Jim  Ayres,  who  does  nothing  but 
gamble  and  hang  around  saloons  and  pool-rooms.  He  drinks 
like  a — like  a 

Jimmie  :   Fish. 

Mrs.  S. :  What  is  this  younger  generation  coming  to  ?  I 
am  sure  we  would  never  have  behaved  so  when  I  was  a  girl. 

Jimmie  :   Yes,  Ma. 

Mrs.  S. :  And  Jack  once  went  with  her.  How  glad  I  am 
that  he  no  longer  takes  any  interest  in  her !  I  must  run  tell 
Sally.     [Goes  to  fence  and  meets  Mrs.  Pickett.]     Jimmie 
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just  told  me  he  saw  Marjorie  Allen  and  Jim  Ayres  at  the 
spring  and  they  are  engaged. 

Mrs.  P. :   Ko !     Are  you  sure  ? 

Mrs.  S. :  Jimmie  says  he  is  positive  it  was  he 

Mrs.  T.  [coming  up]  :  I  saw  you  two  talking  and  thought 
maybe  you  two  had  heard  something  new. 

Mrs.  S.  and  Mrs.  T. :  Marjorie  Allen  and  Jim  Ayres  are 
engaged ! 

Mrs.  T. :  And  your  nephew  was  in  love  with  her,  wasn't  he, 
Mrs.  Stebbins? 

Mrs.  S.  [bristling  up]  :  Indeed,  Mrs.  Tynan,  my  nephew 
entertained  no  serious  thought  of  her. 

[While  they  are  talking,  Jimmie  comes  up  and  shoots 
pebbles  at  them  through  his  slingshot.] 

Mrs.  S.  [angrily]  :  James,  go  in  the  house  at  once  and 
stay  there. 

Jimmie  :    Yes,  Ma  !  [Exit.] 

Mrs.  P. :  I  thought  there  was  something  up,  because  Bar- 
bara Allen  has  been  buying  so  many  new  clothes  for  that  girl. 

Mrs.  T. :  But  Jim  Ayres  !  Why,  he  is  worthless,  and  will 
never  amount  to  anything.  /,  at  least,  predict  a  bad  end  for 
him.  We  should  certainly  tell  Barbara  this  afternoon,  when 
we  meet  in  the  sewing-circle,  what  we  think  of  it.  Amelia, 
you  must  do  it. 

Mrs.  S.  [with  becoming  modesty  in  a  deprecating  tone]  : 
Oh,  no,  I 

Mrs.  P.  [admiringly]  :  No  one  could  do  it  quite  as  well  as 
you,  dear  Amelia.  You  are  so  well  acquainted  with  all  the 
facts. 

Mrs.  S.  [grandiosely]  :  Well,  maybe  I  had  better.  I  shall 
be  kind  but  firm 

Jimmie  [from  the  house]  :  Ma,  come  quick ;  the  soup's 
boiling  over ! 

Mrs.  S. :  Yes,  yes,  I  am  coming.  [Exit  hastily.] 
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Scene  II. 

[The  sitting-room,  or  parlor,  of  Mrs.  Allen  s  house.  The 
room  is  simply  furnished.  A  rag  rug  is  on  the  floor,  and  on 
the  tables  and  backs  of  chairs  are  crocheted  covers  in  elabor- 
ate patterns.  On  the  walls  hang  the  "Chariot  Race"  and  "A 
Reading  from  Homer''  without  which,  according  to  the  glib 
agent,  "no  home  is  complete."  Mrs.  Stebbins,  Mrs.  Pickett, 
and  Mrs.  Tynan  are  already  established  in  a  corner  with 
heads  together,  busily  talking,  though  ostensibly  sewing. 
Members  of  the  circle  gradually  come  in  and  are  welcomed  by 
Mrs.  Allen,  a  small,  sweet-faced  woman  of  forty-five. 

Mrs.  A.  [as  all  have  assembled  and  have  greeted  one 
another]  :  Ladies,  we  should  accomplish  a  great  deal  this 
afternoon.  The  guild  has  complained  because  so  little  has 
been  done.  Really,  it  is  pitiful  to  see  so  many  ill-clothed 
people  on  the  streets  who  need  the  clothes  we  sew. 

Mrs.  P.  [bristling]  :  Well,  I'm  sure  it's  because  they're 
too  shiftless  to  work.  I'm  sure  [in  an  aggrieved  tone]  that 
I  do  as  much  as  I  can. 

Mrs.  A.  [tactfully']  :  No  one  doubts  your  ability,  Sally, 
I'm  sure. 

Mrs.  S.  [in  a  stage  whisper]  :  Isn't  Myra  Spady's  hat  the 
tackiest  thing  you  ever  saw? 

Mrs.  T.  [talking  to  another  member]  :  Oh,  we  know  it's 
true  that  they're  engaged.  Amelia  is  going  to  speak  about 
it  later. 

Mrs.  A. :  Ladies,  you  simply  must  stop  talking  and  accom- 
plish something.  [For  a  few  seconds  the  needles  are  busily 
plied;  then  Mrs.  Stebbins,  feeling  that  the  moment  has  come, 
begins  in  a  majestic  voice:]  Barbara,  as  a  member  of  the 
circle,  and  believing  myself  to  be  a  true  friend  of  yours,  I 
consider  it  my  painful  duty  to  speak  to  you  about  a  subject 
which,  personal  though  it  may  be,  I  feel  ready  for  open  dis- 
cussion.    [Mrs.  Allen  looks  from  one  to  the  other  and  sees 
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only  deep  reproach  or  curiosity  written  on  the  countenances.] 
I  have  heard  from  several  very  reliable  sources  that  your  only 
daughter,  Marjorie,  has  engaged  herself  to  a  worthless  scamp, 
who  is  a  well-known  character  around  town. 

Mrs.  A. :    There  must  be  some  mistake.     Marjorie  is — — 

Mes.  S.  [ignoring  the  interruption  and  warming  up  to  her 
subject]  :  No  one  knows  the  facts  better  than  I,  and  I  am 
sure  no  one  knows  any  more  about  this  person.  Therefore, 
I  do  earnestly  entreat  you  to 

Mrs.  A.  [more  and  more  mystified]  :  But,  Mrs.  Stebbins, 
I  would  hardly  have  expected  you  to  speak  thus  of 

Mrs.  S.  [angrily]  :  And  why  shouldn't  I  ?  Isn't  he  a 
common  topic  of  conversation,  a  warning  held  up  to  our  grow- 
ing sons  ?    Is  he  not?     [Looking  around  for  support.] 

Chorus  of  Voices  :  Indeed,  dear  Amelia  is  right.  Cer- 
tainly, nothing  could  be  more  true. 

Mrs.  S.  [feeling  herself  to  be  a  reincarnated  Cicero]  :  Can 
you    not    see    the    peril    in    which    you    are    placing    your 

daughter ?     [Her  eyes  become  fixed  on  the  door,  and  she 

suddenly  stops  short  at  the  sight  of  her  nephew  and  Marjorie 
coming  in  the  room,  Marjorie  radiantly,  Jack  rather  sheep- 
ishly.] John,  how  can  you  lower  yourself  by  being  in  the 
company  of ? 

Jack  [in  an  amused  tone]  :  Stuff  and  nonsense,  aunt ! 
Calm  down  and  tell  us  what  it  is  all  about.  I  was  just  going 
to  announce  that  Marjorie  and  I  are  engaged.  I  thought  you 
knew,  for  I  saw  that  rascal  Jimmie  peeping  at  us  this  morn- 
ing at  the  spring 

Mrs.  S.  [sinking  weakly  into  her  chair]  :  Jimmie !  Why, 
he  was  the  one Oh,  wait  till  I  lay  my  hands  on  him ! 

[Curtain] 
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3  Letter— as  ^ou  Mkt  3lt 

THE  little  maid  entered  the  library  of  Beldon's  apart- 
ments and  laid  a  pile  of  letters  upon  the  shining  top 
of  the  mahogany  desk.  As  she  glanced  shyly  about 
the  big  room,  the  walls  of  which  were  lined  with  shelves  of 
books,  her  face  lit  up  with  a  quaint,  crooked  little  smile. 

Beldon  had  been  living  in  his  apartments  around  the 
corner  from  Paddington  for  almost  a  month  before  he  even 
noticed  the  little  maid.  Perhaps  this  was  because  the 
engineer  in  charge  of  Civic  Improvements  had  kept  him  so 
busy  with  his  work  on  tunnels  and  traction  that  he  had  had 
no  leisure  time  to  notice  anything  else  in  particular ;  or  else 
the  reason  was  that  the  little  maid  was  not  at  all  the  kind 
of  person  that  would  attract  your  attention.  Doubtless 
Beldon  would  always  have  considered  her  as  just  an  ordinary 
person,  like  the  people  he  passed  every  day  of  his  life  in  walk- 
ing to  his  office  on  Piccadilly,  if  he  had  not  quite  unexpect- 
edly discovered  that  she  was  a  most  extraordinary  person. 

Seated  in  a  big  armchair  in  front  of  the  open  fire,  on  a 
certain  evening,  Beldon  was  trying  to  write  a  letter.  His 
forehead  was  ridged  with  a  deep  frown  as  he  tried  hard  to 
think  of  what  to  write.  Beldon  always  frowned  when  he 
wrote  to  Evelyn,  for  she  was  so  exacting,  and  her  letters  were 
so  correct  in  every  detail  that  Beldon  had  to  give  much  time 
and  thought  to  his  answers.  For  five  minutes,  now,  the  frown 
had  been  getting  deeper  and  deeper,  and  a  tiny  ring  of  dents 
was  beginning  to  become  quite  distinct  around  the  end  of  his 
pencil,  which  he  had  been  biting  in  a  vain  attempt  to  find 
a  synonym  for  the  word  "transaction."  Beldon  was  becoming 
quite  discouraged,  when  a  knock  upon  his  door  aroused  him. 
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Slowly  pushing  open  the  door,  the  little  maid  entered  the 
room. 

"I'm  sure  you  didn't  expect  it  would  be  me,"  she  said,  "but 
I  wished  to  ask  you  if  you  would  write  a  letter  for  me." 
Then  in  a  few  words  she  explained  that  she  was  engaged  to 
a  man  living  in  Stratford. 

"And,  sir,"  she  added,  "it's  a  hard  confession  to  have  to 
make,  but  I  never  had  a  chance  to  learn  to  write,  and  so 
you  see  I  can't  very  well  answer  the  letters  I  get.  Would 
you  be  so  kind  as  to  help  me  ?" 

Beldon  felt  a  kindly  sympathy  for  this  young  girl  who  was 
also  a  writer  of  letters,  and  so,  picking  up  his  pen,  he  care- 
fully wrote  what  she  dictated.  It  was  a  letter  full  of  courage 
and  patience.  She  did  not  demand  that  her  lover  build  her 
a  palace,  or  lay  a  fortune  at  her  feet;  all  that  she  asked  for 
was  a  love  that  was  true.  When  at  last  the  letter  was  finished, 
she  said : 

"Just  sign  my  name  as  Janice,  and,  sir,  if  it's  not  too 
troublesome,  I'm  coming  often  to  have  you  write  my  letters." 
-  And  so  Beldon  stopped  short  in  writing  about  "transac- 
tions" and  wrote  Evelyn  about  little  Janice  instead. 

True  to  her  word,  Janice  came  often.  As  the  weeks  rolled 
by,  Beldon  saw  more  and  more  of  his  little  friend,  and  he 
came  to  look  forward  to  her  visits  with  great  eagerness. 
Since  the  work  at  the  office  was  progressing  rapidly,  Beldon 
felt  free  to  spend  his  evenings  as  he  wished.  Sometimes  he 
would  write  to  Evelyn,  but  more  often  he  would  invite  Janice 
into  his  library  and  they  would  talk  together,  or  he  would 
read  her  a  story  from  Kipling  or  Mark  Twain. 

One  evening,  when  a  drizzling  rain  was  pouring,  and  a 
chilly  London  wind  was  blowing  the  trees  and  making  the 
window-panes  rattle  and  creak,  Beldon,  seated  at  his  big 
mahogany  desk,  was  writing  a  letter  for  Janice.     When  he 
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had  sealed  the  letter,  he  drew  up  a  chair  to  the  fire  and 
invited  Janice  to  stay. 

For  a  long  time  they  talked  together,  Janice  telling  about 
the  green  meadows  of  Warwickshire,  where  she  had  spent  her 
childhood  with  her  old  grandmother,  and  Beldon  giving  vivid 
bits  of  description  of  America's  skyscrapers  and  newly 
erected  cities.  As  he  talked  on  and  on,  full  of  enthusiasm 
about  the  new  world,  he  soon  came  to  talk  about  the  loveliest 
lady  of  the  new  land.  He  told  Janice  of  Evelyn's  goodness 
and  kindness ;  he  even  came  to  speak  of  the  little  things  that 
he  had  long  treasured  in  his  heart:  of  her  grey  eyes,  and  of 
the  white  violets  that  she  always  wore,  and  even  of  -how  her 
hair  waved  in  soft  ringlets  about  her  face.  Soon  he  forgot 
all  about  Janice;  he  forgot  about  the  rain  and  about  the 
wind.  On  and  on  he  talked,  his  face  lighting  up  with  joy  as 
he  recalled  some  new  incident. 

"Oh,  life's  a  perfect  thing 
When  it  is  filled  with  love,"  he  said. 

Softly,  very  softly,  he  heard  Janice  repeating  just  what  he 
had  said: 

"Life's  a  perfect  thing 
When  it  is  filled  with  love." 

As  he  turned  to  look  at  her,  he  saw  that  a  tear  was  rolling 
down  her  cheek,  and  he  noticed  that  her  frail  shoulders  were 
shaking  with  grief. 

"Oh,"  said  Janice,  breaking  into  tears,  "I — I  am  so — so 
unhappy !"    A  sob  checked  her ;   she  could  go  no  further. 

As  Beldon  stook  looking  down  at  her,  he  was  seized  with 
a  sudden  desire  to  comfort  her.  It  was  a  queer  sensation,  one 
that  he  had  never  experienced  before.  There  was  so  much 
tenderness  and  compassion  in  this  feeling  that  for  the  first 
time  he  realized  that  perhaps  this  girl,  who  had  taught  him 
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what  true  love  meant,  had  perhaps  been  more  in  his  life  than 
just  a  friend.  Then,  startled  by  his  own  thoughts,  he  drew 
himself  up  straight,  resolving  not  to  give  way  to  his  feelings. 

Raising  a  tear-stained  face,  Janice  looked  straight  at 
Beldon  and  said :   "I  must  tell  you,  sir,  what  a  wrong  I  have 

done.     Those  letters "     Clutching  the  arm  of  the  chair, 

she  continued :  "They — they  were  never  sent.  I  have  no 
lover — in  Stratford,"  she  added.  "I  have  never  been  loved, 
no  never — not  in  that  way.  I  know  it  was  wrong  to — to 
pretend  not  to  know  how  to  write,  sir ;  but  can't  you  see  that 
I  was  lonely  and  wanted  some  one  to  love  me  ?  I  never 
would  have  spoken  if  you  hadn't  told  me  about  Her — but  I 
just  couldn't  bear  it.     Say  you  forgive  me — please  do,  sir." 

Beldon  looked  steadily  into  the  glowing  fire,  not  trusting 
himself  to  glance  at  her  pleading  face. 

"Then  you  need  not,  sir,"  she  burst  forth.  "To-night  I 
shall  leave  London  for  my  grandmother's  home  in  Warwick- 
shire, and  you'll  not  see  me  again — never.  It  is  best,  sir," 
she  added  softly,  "for  I — I — for  you,  sir,  are  happy,  and  so 
I'll  be  happy  too."  She  arose  and  quietly  slipped  out  of  the 
door. 

After  she  had  gone,  a  thousand  impulses  rushed  through 
Beldon's  troubled  mind.  She  had  played  upon  his  sympa- 
thies; she  had  deceived  him  by  making  him  believe  that  he 
was  helping  her  write  to  her  lover,  when  all  that  time  she 
had  been  capable  of  writing  her  own  letters;  yes,  she  had 
done  very  wrong.  Then  came  the  awful  realization  that  she 
was  going  away  from  him.  He  would  go  after  her ;  he  would 
get  her  back  somehow.  Then  for  the  first  time  since  Janice 
had  left  the  room,  he  thought  of  Evelyn,  standing  calm  and 
peaceful,  as  he  had  so  often  seen  her.  Yes,  she  was  waiting 
for  him;  waiting  for  him  to  come  back  to  her.  All  night 
long  Be'ldon  paced  the  floor,  nervous  and  excited.  All  night 
long  he  struggled  with  his  conscience,  not  knowing  which 
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course  to  choose.  He  was  like  a  man  lost  in  the  desert, 
seeing  nothing  but  long  stretches  of  yellow  sand  in  every 
direction. 

The  first  faint  rays  of  the  morning  sun  colored  the  horizon 
before  Beldon's  mind  was  at  peace.  Once  again  he  picked 
up  his  pen  and  wrote  a  letter.  It  was  a  long,  long  letter,  and 
yet  he  did  not  hesitate  over  its  form.  Without  even  stopping 
to  reread  what  he  had  written,  he  thrust  it  into  an  envelope, 
and,  picking  up  a  roll  of  blueprints,  he  walked  into  the  cool 
morning  air.  The  day  was  fresh  from  the  rain  of  the  night 
before.  Twice  Beldon  stopped  to  notice  the  birds  on  his 
way  to  the  post-office.  Twice  he  smiled  to  himself  as  he  saw 
them  flying  to  and  fro,  carrying  bits  of  straw  and  string  in 
their  bills,  for  it  was  the  time  of  the  year  when  they  were 
building  their  nests. 

Then,  entering  the  post-office,  Beldon  walked  straight  to 
the  green-colored  post-box  and  dropped  in  his  letter.  Would 
this  bit  of  writing  go  by  an  ocean  steamer  to  America,  or 
would  an  English  train  carry  it  to  Warwickshire  ? 

Turning  again  into  the  outdoor  world,  Beldon  walked  with 
rapid  strides  towards  Piccadilly,  all  the  while  humming  in 
deep  bass  notes  a  gay  little  tune  from  an  old  college  song; 
then  turning  suddenly  from  the  side  street  on  which  he  had 
been  walking,  he  entered  the  office  of  the  appraisal  engineer. 

H.  Imogene  Bttrch. 
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Mai  anD  Peace 

"Peace  on  the  earth!"     "lis  thus  we  sing — 
Hear  Thou  our  voice  through  ages  ring — 
Thy  message,  Lord,  we  bear  in  mind, 
Known  through  the  world  by  all  mankind. 

Peace,  brother,  love;    let  naught  prevail 
To  break  that  love  which  ne'er  should  fail. 
If  aught  offend,  turn  thou  thy  cheek — 
This  message  did  our  Savior  speak. 

Love  each  his  neighbor — try  to  see 
His  faults  are  too  contained  in  thee — 
Let  thy  one  fight  be  death  to  sin, 
Kill,  conquer,  crush  the  foe  within. 

His  message  through  the  ages  came, 
Till  nineteen  centuries  learn  His  name. 
Through  nineteen  centuries  strong  men  pray, 
"Help  us,  O  Christ,  to  live  Thy  way !" 

Though  wars  still  come,  we  now  believe 
The  end  of  them  we  can  conceive: 
We've  learned  from  Thee  Thy  lessons  true, 
And  evermore  for  peace  we  sue. 

Theories,  vain  talk;    when  brought  to  test 
How  soon  forgot,  our  Lord's  behest. 
Like  heathen  hordes  we  arm  to  fight, 
Our  Christian  cloak  dropped  in  a  night. 
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Worse  than  the  heathen,  for  they  claimed 
~No  Christian  love,  and  were  not  named 
Soldiers  of  Christ,  as  we  do  call 
Ourselves  in  Age  of  Light  for  all. 

O  Christ,  to-night  Thy  tears  must  flow 
As  o'er  Jerusalem  long  ago. 
Thy  love,  Thy  pity  from  above — 
Dare  we  hope  now  to  have  Thy  love, 
Thy  prayer  for  us,  who  now  have  failed, 
Have  loosed,  and  have  let  sin  prevail  ? 

Oh,  dare  we  cry  to  Thee  for  aid  ? 
Are  we  still  worthy — have  we  paid 
For  this  mad  war,  Thy  love  and  care — 
Or  can  we  turn  again  to  prayer  ? 

Can  you  not  see,  fierce,  warring  hosts, 

That  even  now  all  is  not  lost ; 

That  even  now  Christ's  love  and  care 

He'd  gladly  give,  would  grant  each  prayer? 

Look  up,  O  men,  you  have  forgot 
Your  blood  is  Christ's !   Know  each  foul  blot 
Is  wounding  Christ,  who  died  for  you. 
Can  you  not  see  you  kill  Him,  too  ? 

Barbara  Trigg  Brown. 
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Cfje  Call  of  tfje  pagt 

IT  was  many  years  ago  when  I  first  saw  Johnstown,  but  I 
remember  well  those  first  impressions  of  it.  The  town 
seemed  to  nestle  down  deep  between  the  two  lofty 
mountains  which  hid  and  guarded  it.  It  was  located  on  a 
small  river  which  ran  through  the  center  of  the  valley.  At 
the  lower  outskirts  of  the  little  town  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company  had  constructed  one  of  its  mighty  stone 
bridges.  On  the  east,  high  up  above  the  town,  were  two  huge 
dams  of  great  volume.  Unintentionally,  man  had  finished 
the  walling  up  of  Johnstown  first  begun  by  nature.  It  was 
as  completely  bounded,  so  I  thought,  by  strong  barriers  as 
any  place  could  well  be. 

Down  in  this  valley  we  settlers  took  life  easily  and 
pleasantly.  There  were  few  factories,  few  schools,  and  few 
centers  of  industry.     The  town  was  but  beginning. 

One  day,  however,  the  news  came  that  the  South  Fork 
dams  had  broken.  The  messengers  preceded  the  mighty  and 
all-powerful  waves  of  water  by  only  a  few  minutes.  Sud- 
denly the  town  was  flooded !  And  it  was  a  matter  of  minutes 
only  until  people,  cattle,  houses,  steam  engines,  and,  in  fact, 
everything  in  the  valley  had  been  as  completely  washed 
away  as  if  they  were  so  many  toys.  The  force  of  the  water 
took  almost  everything  from  its  foundations,  until  the  stone 
bridge  was  reached.  That  old  bridge  was  as  firm  as  the 
mountains  themselves,  and,  consequently,  against  its  unbreak- 
able side  piled  up  the  ruins  of  the  Conemough  Valley.  Then, 
to  the  torture  caused  by  the  water  was  added  the  terrible 
tortures  of  fire.  Stoves  were  overturned,  and  in  a  short  time 
many  who  had  escaped  drowning  were  burned  in  the  houses, 
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caught,  as  they  were,  like  so  many  mice  in  a  trap ;  for  those 
houses  were  literally  jammed  against  the  bridge  by  the  force 
of  the  water. 

Through  the  calamity  of  the  flood  people  were  drawn 
together.  We  few  who  remained  alive  aided  in  every  way 
to  rebuild  the  town  and  relieve  the  suffering,  and  so  it  hap- 
pened that  my  neighbor,  Allen  Mathews,  the  only  steel 
magnate  of  the  town,  amazed  us  all,  and,  in  fact,  I  believe, 
himself,  by  taking  into  his  home  a  tiny,  blue-eyed  boy  of  six. 
Allen  seemed  to  feel  that  some  explanation  for  his  act  was 
due ;  so  he  said :  "George,  I  guess  I  won't  mind  havin'  the 
boy  around,  and  his  people  haven't  been  found  yet.  I 
thought  I'd  keep  him  till  they  were." 

It  has  been  twenty-five  years  since  Allen  Mathews  made 
that  statement  to  me.  In  these  years  I've  watched  Johns- 
town grow  from  a  sleepy  town  into  a  wide-awake  manufac- 
turing city  to  which  we  all  can  point  with  pride.  But  more 
rapidly  than  has  grown  Johnstown's  prosperity  has  grown 
Allen's  love  for  that  child.  He  adopted  the  boy  many  years 
ago,  for  his  parents  were  never  found,  and  he  has  lavished 
everything  possible  upon  Allen  Mathews,  Jr. 

ISTow,  Allen,  Jr.,  is  the  cleverest,  most  brilliant  lawyer  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  I  have  been  deeply  interested  in  watching 
the  way  he  has  grown  and  come  to  the  front.  He  is  very 
popular;  in  fact,  he  is  quite  a  social  lion,  and  I  hear  that 
a  fine  lot  of  girls  would  like  to  have  him,  without  old  Allen's 
thousands  thrown  in.  The  younger  generation  call  him  a 
jolly  good  fellow,  but  somehow  those  big  sad  eyes  of  his  have 
often  made  me  wonder  if  his  outward  happiness  wasn't  a  lie 
after  all.  There  is  a  peculiar  expression  about  those  eyes 
which  I  couldn't  seem  to  understand.  That  boy  does  some 
odd  things;  for  instance,  every  night,  no  matter  where  he 
is,  at  eleven  o'clock  he  always  takes  his  leave.     People  are 
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so  accustomed  to  it  that  they  don't  seem  to  wonder  why  it  is. 
But  I  often  did. 

One  night,  however,  in  a  most  unusual  way  the  explana- 
tion offered  itself.  I  was  taking  a  stroll  on  the  hilltop  shortly 
after  eleven,  when  I  was  suddenly  surprised  to  see  an  auto- 
mobile stop  before  the  cemetery  entrance.  True  to  my 
nature,  I  went  closer  to  investigate,  and  discovered,  to  my 
greater  surprise,  that  the  car  was  no  other  than  Allen,  Jr.'s. 
Shortly,  he  disappeared  under  the  shadow  of  that  gloomy 
gate,  and  I,  watching  my  chance,  followed.  He  went  straight 
to  the  side  of  that  tall  white  statue  which  stretches  its  arms 
above  those  nine  hundred  little  stones  which  mark  the  burial 
place  of  the  unknown  dead.     Suddenly  he  fell  on  his  knees : 

"Oh,  I  don't  want  wealth,  I  don't  want  position,  I  don't 
want  friends,  I  don't  want  influence,"  and  then  his  voice 
sank,  "but,  O  God,  I  do  want  to  know  which  of  all  these 
hundreds  is  my  mother's  grave." 

I  had  often  wondered  about  the  real  Allen.     Now  I  knew. 

Ethel  Tomb. 
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Doll  or  Dog? 

THE  sun  grew  hotter  and  hotter  as  Jimmy  trudged  on. 
The  cap  on  Jimmy's  red  head  grew  more  and  more 
unbearable,  and  the  freckles  on  Jimmy's  red  face 
increased  more  and  more  rapidly.  With  sudden  determina- 
tion he  poked  the  humiliating  doll  farther  under  his  coat. 
Either  the  head  or  the  feet  stuck  hopelessly  and  conspicu- 
ously out.  He  started  to  run  in  order  to  get  the  detested  doll 
to  Billy's  little  sister  sooner  and  the  horror  and  humiliation 
over  more  quickly.  Suddenly  he  stopped  running  and  fairly 
crept  along,  because  he  realized  that  he  had  to  turn  the  corner, 
and  he  might  meet  somebody.  The  very  thought  of  himself , 
James  R.  Randolph,  who  could  beat  any  boy  in  his  class, 
carrying  a  silly,  smiling,  yellow-haired  doll  across  town  sent 
an  extra  flush  to  his  face  and  an  extra  tinge  of  misery  to  his 
heart. 

As  he  stole  stealthily  along,  he  reviewed  carefully,  in  his 
mind,  just  how  this  thing  had  happened:  Billy  was  his  side- 
partner,  and  Billy's  mother  and  father  were  away.  Billy's 
Aunt  "Jinks,"  twenty-two  years  old,  "awful  pretty,"  and 
helplessly  inexperienced,  was  attempting  to  manage  the 
household  in  Billy's  mother's  absence.  Jimmy's  own  adored 
Cousin  Bob,  who  had  just  graduated  from  college,  and  who 
had  played  on  the  football  team  all  four  years,  was  spending 
most  of  his  days  at  Billy's  house,  just  in  case  Billy's  Aunt 
Jinks  should  need  assistance  in  her  housekeeping.  As  a 
reward  for  the  moderately  good  behavior  of  the  preceding 
evening,  Billy's  aunt  was  taking  all  the  children  to  the  park 
to  spend  the  day,  and  just  as  they  had  reached  the  car,  the 
more  lisping  of  Billy's  little  lisping  twin  sisters  discovered 
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that  she  had  left  her  darling  Gwendolyn  doll  at  home  all  by 
herself.  Billy  had  refused  flatly  to  return  for  it  before  he 
was  even  requested  to  do  so.  The  more  lisping  twin  refused 
flatly  to  get  on  the  car  without  her  abandoned  child,  and 
Jimmy  was  just  beginning  his  refusal  to  return  for  her  when 
he  noticed  Billy's  Aunt  Jinks  looked  almost  as  if  she 
was  going  to  cry.  Cousin  Bob,  who  had  come  along  in  case 
Aunt  Jinks  should  need  assistance,  leaned  down  and  whis- 
pered something  in  his  ear.  Jimmy  offered  himself  up  almost 
immediately,  and  grinned  embarrassedly  when  Aunt  Jinks — 
whom  both  he  and  Billy  had  termed  "some  aunt,"  smiled  her 
gratitude  to  him.  Jimmy  had  learned  two  unforgettable 
things  that  morning :  first,  that  it  was  apparently  not  always 
a  disgrace  for  a  sure-enough  man  to  wait  on  a  girl  (at  least 
Cousin  Bob,  who  played  on  the  football  team,  didn't  seem 
to  think  so)  ;  second,  that  his  little  sisters,  whom  he  treated 
with  much  condescension  and  sternness,  ranked  high  when 
compared  with  other  people's  little  sisters.  If  they  ever 
played  with  dolls,  they  at  least  had  the  grace  to  do  so  in 
secret.  He  could  not  quite  imagine  one  of  them  brazenly 
demanding  one  of  the  shameful  things  on  a  street  corner, 

Jimmy  had  been  so  absorbed  in  his  thoughts  that  he  had 
forgotten  that  in  order  to  avoid  the  school  yard  he  was  to 
turn  down  a  block  sooner.  He  was,  however,  rudely  forced  to 
realize  it. 

"Why,  my  dear  sister  Sue,  why  didn't  you  come  to  school 
this  morning  ?  Oh,  I  see,  you  couldn't  leave  the  baby  alone 
at  home !"  jeered  the  first  voice,  which  brought  him  to  his 
senses. 

"You'd  better  get  a  nurse,"  Tom  Scott,  Jimmy's  worst 
enemy,  added  joyfully. 

"Sure,  you'd  better  get  a  nurse.  Want  me  for  a  nurse  ? 
Lemme  see  the  sweet  child,"  a  hundred  voices  echoed. 
Jimmy  paused  for  a  moment.     He  could  not  beat  them  all 
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at  that  moment,  and  he  did  want  to  catch  the  car.  Valor  is 
all  right,  but  discretion  is  sometimes  better.  He  proceeded, 
outwardly  calm,  down  the  street,  with  the  jeering  chorus 
behind  him.  He  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief,  however,  as  he 
came  in  sight  of  the  car  shed.  They  were  all  eating  peanuts 
and  enjoying  themselves,  without  a  thought  of  his  great 
sacrifice.  He  gingerly  offered  the  loathed  doll  to  the  very 
small  twin  sister.  Its  reception  was  not  as  Jimmy  had 
anticipated. 

"Don't  want  bad  baby,"  she  lisped  tearfully,  "want  my  own 
dog  Gwendolyn,"  she  ended  in  a  wail,  and  tears  again 
streamed  down  her  cheeks.  Aunt  Jinks  suddenly  turned  her 
back.  Cousin  Bob  exploded  openly,  but  Billy,  having  the 
true  instincts  of  a  gentleman,  did  not  even  smile.  "Who  ever 
heard  of  a  dog  named  Gwendolyn  ?"  was  his  only  remark. 

Maegaeet  McCluee. 


Old  friends  of  the  college  who  have  known  it  this  year, 
whether  they  are  teachers  or  students  who  have  been  here 
some  years,  or  old  students  who  have  come  back  to  visit,  all 
feel  that  two  things  have  been  added  to  Sweet  Briar.  The 
first  is  a  more  earnest  spirit  in  the  work  of  the  student  body, 
and  the  second  is  a  rapidly  growing  endowment  fund. 

Neither  one  of  these  things  is  new  this  year.  The  spirit 
of  earnest  work  has  always  been  found  here,  but  it  has  this 
year  spread  so  that  it  has  become  characteristic  of  our  entire 
student  body.  The  endowment  fund  was  taken  as  the  object 
of  the  work  of  the  organization  of  the  alumnae  and  the  former 
students  several  years  ago,  while  the  first  actual  money  that 
came  to  the  college  for  the  fund  came  as  the  gift  of  the  Class 
of  1913.  This  year  the  work  of  raising  money  for  the  fund 
has  been  undertaken  by  every  individual  in  the  institution, 
and  has  had  the  cooperation  of  many  of  our  former  students 
and  of  our  friends. 

These  two  things,  higher  standards  in  the  whole  student 
body,  and  the  endowment  fund,  are  really  two  sides  of  the 
same  thing.  Standards,  here  and  everywhere,  have  to  "be 
maintained  with  the  aid  of  much  equipment  and  expenditures 
along  educational  lines.  Higher  education  is  not  and  never 
has  been  a  commodity  sold  even  at  cost.  It  is  always  sold 
below  cost,  partly  given.  A  college  can  not  succeed  if  it  is 
run  solely  as  a  commercial  enterprise.  During  the  first  years 
of  the  existence  of  this  college,  without  alumnae  or  many 
friends,  our  first  aim  had  necessarily  to  be  to  put  the  institu- 
tion on  a  successful  financial  basis  of  operation.  This  has 
been  done.  We  can  exist  now  as  a  school,  but  if  we  are  to 
build  up  a  college  of  the  first  rank  we  must  have  the  endow- 
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ment.  As  it  approaches  the  second  decade  of  its  existence, 
the  time  has  come  when  the  college  must  realize  its  collegiate 
standards  by  increasing  its  equipment  and  enforcing  regula- 
tions in  connection  with  students  admitted  without  regard 
to  numbers.  To  do  this  we  need  a  permanent  fund  invested 
so  that  the  interest  will  be  available  over  and  above  our 
income  from  tuition  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  the 
college. 

A  strong  impulse  was  given  to  the  raising  of  our  fund 
when  Mr.  Manson,  in  January,  promised  us  a  thousand 
dollars  provided  we  can  raise  nine  thousand  by  June  first. 
At  the  college  we  all  know  how  every  individual  girl  is  doing 
something  to  earn  at  least  a  dollar  for  the  fund,  and  how 
each  corridor  and  dormitory  and  almost  every  organization  is 
working  to  bring  in  as  much  as  possible.  Gifts  have  come  to 
us  from  relatives  and  friends  of  the  girls  now  in  college. 
Through  the  Association  of  Former  Students  are  constantly 
coming  additional  sums.  The  interest  and  enthusiasm  shown 
on  the  part  of  every  one  who  realizes  what  it  means  to  Sweet 
Briar  to  get  this  ten  thousand  dollars  by  June  first  makes  us 
feel  that  we  shall  get  it.  Certainly  we  shall  if  every  Sweet 
Briar  girl,  old  or  new,  will  pitch  in  and  help,  and  interest 
friends  to  help.  If  all  who  are  going  to  send  money  knew 
how  much  encouraged  we  are  as  each  new  sum  that  comes  is 
added  to  the  sum  on  the  bulletin-board,  they  would  not  wait 
to  send  it  later,  but  would  send  it  now. 

Mary  K.  Benedict. 
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Jl3eto0  from  tije  ©ID  eiris 

Roanoke-Salem  Chapter 

The  Roanoke-Salem  Chapter  held  its  initial  meeting  in 
December  at  the  home  of  Eugenia  and  Claudine  Griffin.  On 
account  of  the  unavoidable  absence  of  several  members,  it 
was  thought  best  to  defer  business  matters  until  the  January 
meeting,  when  it  was  hoped  that  all  members  could  be 
present.  The  members  of  the  chapter  are  Mrs.  Kent  Spiller 
(nee  Kathleen  Sexton),  Mrs.  Snyder  (nee  Elizabeth  Darn- 
all),  Mrs.  Kelly  (nee  Ethel  Jamison),  Edna  Banister,  Avazo 
Lemon,  Ria  Thomas,  all  of  Roanoke,  and  Eugenia  and 
Claudine  Griffin,  of  Salem.  The  January  meeting  was  held 
at  Kathleen  Spiller's.  When  we  arrived  our  hostess 
announced  that  she  had  a  surprise  for  us — that  she  had  met 
Misses  Ethel  Gardener  and  Aileen  Ward,  of  Sweet  Briar, 
on  the  street  that  morning  and  they  had  promised  to  come 
that  afternoon.  Accordingly,  we  were  quite  disappointed 
when  they  phoned  that  they  would  be  prevented  from  coming. 

The  officers  elected  at  this  meeting  were :  Eugenia  W. 
Griffin,  president ;  Kathleen  Spiller,  vice-president ;  Claudine 
Griffin,  secretary;    Elizabeth  Snyder,  treasurer. 

We  decided  to  do  what  we  could  to  raise  money,  but  just  at 
present  thought  it  was  most  expedient  to  do  this  individually. 
One  of  the  girls  expects  to  do  some  tutoring,  while  all  of  us 
are  going  to  deny  ourselves  the  picture-show  one  afternoon 
a  week.  We  are  going  to  collect  this  money  at  each  meeting, 
and  the  treasurer  will  send  it  all  in  in  June.  One  good  sug- 
gestion acted  upon  was  that  the  treasurer  collect  dues  and 
pledge  money  right  away  and  send  it  to  Katherine  Wilson 
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so  that  it  can  help  increase  the  interest  on  the  fund.  We 
would  like  to  suggest  that  all  of  the  chapters  do  this. 

The  most  important  member  at  our  January  meeting  was 
Miss  Kathleen  Spiller,  who  isn't  quite  two.  She  laughed  and 
fully  enjoyed  the  occasion  and  seemed  to  understand  that 
she  is  to  go  to  Sweet  Briar  when  she  is  older.  After  Miss 
Spiller  was  taken  away,  we  had  tea  and  sandwiches  and 
indulged  in  more  Sweet  Briar  talk. 

•  Elizabeth  Snyder  is  our  latest  bride,  having  been  married 
on  the  nineteenth  of  January.  Edna  Banister  is  teaching 
school  in  Roanoke.  Eugenia  Griffin  has  been  substituting 
in  the  Salem  High  School  from  November  until  the  present 
time.  Ria  Thomas  is  this  winter  attending  a  school  at 
Ossiningvon-the-Hudson.  I  spent  from  October  to  December 
in  Sewanee,  Tenn.  While  there,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  McBryde,  whom  so  many  Sweet  Briar  girls 
remember  with  pleasure. 

Our  chapter  enjoys  The  Sweet  Briar  Magazine  and 
hopes  all  chapters  will  be  represented  in  our  department  in  the 
next  issue.  We  thought  the  second  issue  of  the  magazine 
came  out  in  February,  so  that  is  why  we  did  not  get  our  news 
in  the  January  number.  Let  me  conclude  by  saying :  "Hur- 
rah for  the  Norfolk  Chapter!"  They  have  started  their 
campaign  well,  and  we  feel  they  are  going  to  succeed. 

Claudine  Griffin. 

Norfolk  Chapter 

At  Christmas  the  girls  sold  Christmas  cards  and  cleared 
about  four  dollars.  This  is  the  first  money  we  have  made, 
and  it  has  aroused  much  interest  among  us  all.  On  Janu- 
ary the  fifteenth  we  met  at  Edith  Hyslop's.  There  were  two 
out-of-town  girls  present,  Mary  Ervin  and  Elmira  Bailey. 
We  have  had  much  larger  meetings,  but  this  was  the  most 
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interesting  of  all.  Several  money-making  schemes  were  sug- 
gested. One  very  popular  idea  was  the  mile  of  pennies. 
Strips  of  paper  are  to  be  filled  out  with  pennies.  Then  we 
have  decided  to  give  a  bridge  party  on  the  fifteenth  of  Febru- 
ary, charging  each  player  twenty-five  cents.  Another  plan  to 
aid  Sweet  Briar  was  discussed.  Mary  Pinkerton  gave  us  a 
list  of  high-school  girls  in  the  graduating  class  who  would 
probably  go  to  college.  We  decided  to  go  to  see  such  girls 
and  to  tell  them  all  we  could  about  Sweet  Briar. 

Virginia  Etheridge  Hitch. 

Birmingham  Chapter 

The  Birmingham  girls  who  were  Sweet  Briar  students 
have  formed  a  local  club  to  aid  the  college  endowment  fund. 
We  had  a  meeting  on  the  last  day  of  nineteen-fourteen,  at 
which  we  elected  officers  and  discussed  ways  of  making 
money. 

Our  officers  are :  Eula  Weakley,  president ;  Mrs.  Ma- 
gruder  (Sarah  Wilson),  vice-president;  Louise  Glass, 
treasurer;   Virginia  Abbott,  secretary. 

We  decided  that  each  of  us  would  try  to  make  money  in 
various  ways.  Then  we  planned  to  give  a  subscription  dance 
and  a  play — these  to  be  more  fully  discussed  at  a  later 
meeting. 

There  are  eighteen  girls  here  who  have  been  or  are  now 
Sweet  Briar  students.  We  are  very  glad  to  tell  you  that  two 
Montgomery  girls  are  living  here  now:  Louise  Glass,  2030 
Quinlin  Avenue,  South,  and  Margaret  Coleman,  2310  High- 
land Avenue.  Emily  Morris  (Mrs.  Jas.  T.  Coleman)  now 
lives  in  San  Antonio,  Texas.  Julia  Beville,  of  Jacksonville, 
Florida,  is  now  Mrs.  Jonathan  Yerkes. 

Virginia  Abbott. 
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Philadelphia  Chapter 

On  the  morning  of  December  19,  when  the  girls  returned 
from  Sweet  Briar  for  the  Christmas  holidays,  we  met  at  the 
home  of  Henrietta  Washburn  to  organize  ourselves  into  the 
Philadelphia  Chapter  of  the  alumnae  and  former  students. 
This  chapter  includes  girls  who  live  east  of  Harrisburg  and 
near  Philadelphia  in  other  states. 

Owing  to  the  long  distance  which  some  would  have  had  to 
travel,  only  nineteen  out  of  the  thirty-six  members  were  able 
to  attend  the  meeting,  but  the  enthusiasm  of  those  present 
quite  made  up  for  the  ones  who  were  absent.  Those  who 
came  were:  Florence  Anderson,  Hester  Anderson,  Marian 
Faust,  Helen  Fry,  Bessie  Grammer,  Mary  Page  Grammer, 
Dorothy  Grammer,  Edith  Harper,  Alberta  Hensel,  Marjorie 
Johnson,  Virginia  Lloyd,  Frances  Pennypacker,  Mary 
Pennypacker,  Anne  Schutte,  Barbara  Shand,  Marion  Thorn- 
burg,  Henrietta  Washburn,  Marion  Yerkes,  Alma  Booth. 

Henrietta  Washburn  was  elected  president  for  this  year, 
Dorothy  Grammer,  secretary,  and  Marjorie  Johnson,  treas- 
urer. Quarterly  meetings  were  decided  upon,  and  one  in 
January,  at  which  the  girls  are  to  report  as  to  their  definite 
plans  for  raising  money  for  the  endowment  fund.  Many 
suggestions  were  made  and  discussed.  It  seemed  best  to 
launch  our  enterprises  in  separate  groups,  among  outside 
friends,  rather  than  as  a  chapter,  since  we  are  so  scattered. 
Some  of  the  ideas  were:  reading  by  the  hour,  subscription 
clubs,  tutoring,  playing  for  small  dances,  and  rummage  sales 
in  certain  sections  of  the  city.  Although  nothing  definite 
was  arranged,  each  girl  has  pledged  herself  to  do  something 
for  the  fund. 

Dorothy  Grammer. 
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Chicago  Chapter 

The  Sweet  Briar  girls  in  Chicago  and  its  suburbs  met  soon 
after  the  Christmas  holidays  at  a  luncheon  at  Marshall 
Field's  in  Chicago  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  chapter  of 
the  Alumnae  and  Former  Students  Association  of  Sweet 
Briar.  Since  the  meeting  they  have  been  working  very 
enthusiastically  to  add  their  share  to  the  endowment  fund. 
The  girls  of  Evanston  and  Oak  Park  together  worked  up 
"Mother  Goose,  and  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  Tableaux/'  in 
which  the  children  of  their  friends  took  part.  The  tableaux 
were  given  first  in  Evanston,  where  more  than  $100  was 
raised,  and  later  they  were  presented  with  great  success  in 
Oak  Park. 

Gladys  Beyers. 

Charleston-Huntington  Chapter 

On  Monday,  January  18,  the  Charleston  Sweet  Briar  girls 
were  invited  to  spend  the  day  in  Huntington  as  the  guests  of 
the  Sweet  Briar  girls  there  and  near  there.  Only  three  of  us, 
Lou  Emma  Carroll,  Frances  Richardson,  and  I,  were  able 
to  go.  Walker  Bradford  Bledsoe  could  not  leave  her  baby, 
and  some  of  the  girls  were  not  in  town.  They  missed  a 
mighty  good  time ! 

We  spent  the  morning  at  Vivian  Mossman's  home  in  form- 
ing our  chapter,  electing  officers,  and  discussing  plans  for 
our  chapter  work.  Rebekah  Patton  was  made  president; 
Frances  Richardson,  vice-president;  Vivian  Mossman, 
treasurer;  Virginia  Connell,  corresponding  secretary; 
Mertie  Walson,  recording  secretary ;  and  Caroline  Caperton, 
assistant  treasurer.  The  officers  were  divided  so  that  all 
would  not  be  elected  from  one  place. 

We  talked  over  ways  and  means  for  enlarging  the  endow- 
ment fund  and  decided  that  each  town  should  raise  a  certain 
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amount.  However,  we  do  not  intend  to  stop  working  when 
we  reach  this.  We  have  twenty  members  in  our  chapter.  We 
are  to  meet  four  times  a  year.  The  next  meeting  will  be  here 
in  Charleston.  We  are  all  going  to  try  for  Sweet  Briar  in 
June.  If  every  one  comes  back,  we'll  bring  our  tents  for  the 
meeting ;   for  we  West  Virginians  are  fine  campers. 

At  one  o'clock  we  were  taken  to  the  Hotel  Frederick  for 
a  wonderful  luncheon ;  the  color  scheme  was  pink  and  green, 
of  course.  In  the  afternoon  we  went  to  the  "movies."  Alto- 
gether, we  did  have  a  splendid  time. 

Virginia  E.  Connell. 

Indianapolis  Chapter 

The  Sweet  Briar  girls  in  Indianapolis  have  organized,  with 
Corinna  Eaglesfield  as  chairman  and  Margaret  Becker  as 
secretary.  At  the  first  meeting  the  following  girls  were  pres- 
ent: Elva  Button,  Irene  Milholland,  Margaret  Becker, 
Cyrilla  Humes,  Florence  Fisher,  Buth  Harvey,  Helen 
Sturgis,  Margaret  Eaglesfield,  and  Corinna  Eaglesfield. 
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at&ietics 

If  the  exercise-cards  should  happen  to  be  put  around  on 
the  tables  once  more,  "basket-ball"  would  be  the  only  record 
a  conscientious  soul  could  put  down.  From  Christmas  until 
after  exams  the  only  exercise  we  took  was  that  strenuous  form 
of  brain  activity  known  as  "cramming."  But  now  we  are 
giving  our  tired  brains  a  rest,  and  are  devoting  all  our 
energies  to  class  and  college  basket-ball.  February  13th  the 
Junior  team  was  defeated  by  the  Senior  team  by  two  points. 
Immediately  after  this  game  the  faculty  played  a  picked 
team  of  girls,  and,  by  charging  admission  to  these  games, 
a  good  sum  was  raised  for  the  endowment  fund.  On  Febru- 
ary 15th  the  Freshmen  played  the  Sophomores,  1917  coming 
out  ahead.  The  first  game  of  the  interclass  indoor  series  was 
played  Saturday,  February  20th,  in  which  the  Senior- 
Sophomores  beat  the  Junior-Freshmen  16-9.  No  games  have 
as  yet  been  played  between  the  college  and  special  teams. 

Miss  Zalinda  Brown  was  reelected  president  of  athletics 
for  next  year  by  a  unanimous  vote. 
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Maybe  this  should  not  come  under  such  a  heading,  but  I 
have  thought  that  our  attitude  toward  all  happenings  down 
here,  and  what  feeling  of  responsibility  we  may  have  in 
regard  to  them,  have  just  as  much  to  do  with  our  spiritual 
training  as  the  meetings  we  may  attend  or  the  speeches  we 
may  hear.  What  do  you  think  ?  I  wonder  how  many  of  us 
realize  how  important  our  attitude  is,  and  how  responsible 
each  one  of  us  is  for  all  that  happens  here  ?  Some  of  us  may 
feel  that  we  are  unimportant,  that  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  we  approve  or  disapprove  of  something;  but,  just  as 
we  know  how  much  difference  is  made  by  the  way  our  friend 
feels  in  regard  to  some  plan  of  ours,  so  we  may  realize  how 
the  whole  school  life,  with  its  student  government,  its  athletic 
association,  and  its  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  is  affected  by  the  way  each 
girl  feels  about  it. 

And  each  girl  is  responsible  for  the  associations,  too.  For 
it  is  the  girls  who  make  the  rules,  and  it  is  the  girls  who  must 
uphold  them.  Although  you  may  have  heard  that  the  execu- 
tive makes  the  rules,  you  know  that  this  is  not  so — the 
executive  may  suggest,  but  each  separate  girl  has  a  vote  in 
the  matter,  and  a  chance  to  speak  if  she  does  not  agree.  And 
it  is  not  the  proctors  that  keep  the  halls  quiet !  Some  of  us 
may  think  this  at  the  beginning,  but  every  girl  who  has  been 
a  proctor  realizes  that  she  alone  can  not  keep  the  halls 
quiet — she  may  speak  to  the  girls  who  are  making  uncalled- 
for  noise,  or  may  even  have  to  report  them,  but  it  depends 
not  alone  upon  her,  but  upon  the  girls,  whether  the  hall  is 
quiet  or  not.    And  so  with  everything  else.     Each  girl  knows 
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that  she  is  a  small  part  of  a  large  whole,  and  she  is  just  as 
important  in  the  working  out  of  the  growth  of  the  school  and 
its  standards  as  any  one  else,  but  we  forget  sometimes 
that  by  neglecting  our  small  parts  we  are  hurting  the  school, 
as  well  as  ourselves. 
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Hampden-Sidney  Magazine 

The  last  issue  of  the  Hampden-Sidney  Magazine  is  charac- 
terized by  its  number  of  well-developed  and  interesting  essays 
and  its  very  noticeable  lack  of  short  stories.  "Pluck — Not 
Luck,"  one  of  the  best  essays,  is  an  appreciative  tribute  to 
the  "determined,  dogged,  and  persistent  endeavors"  of  our 
ancestors.  The  writer  of  the  essay  on  "Courage"  gives,  in 
an  unusually  vivid  manner,  his  idea  of  that  most  difficult  and 
most  admirable  quality  of  character,  moral  courage.  The 
essays  on  "Analogy"  and  "Home  Rule  in  Ireland"  are  clear, 
logical,  and  vigorous,  but  the  latter  essay  contains  too  preju- 
diced a  view  for  accuracy.  "Uncle  Jerry  of  Yalobusha," 
though  not  deserving  the  title  of  a  story,  acquaints  us  with  a 
very  unique  character  of  a  past  generation.  "The  Belle,"  the 
best  of  the  three  poems  in  this  number,  is  as  delicate  and 
sentimental  as  is  fitting  for  a  toast  to  his  "beautiful  mother." 

The  Southern  Collegian  ■ 

washington  and  lee  university 

The  one  short  story  which  opens  The  Southern  Collegian 
is  so  original,  so  full  of  life  and  humor,  that  it  justifies  the 
absence  of  any  other  story.  "Biel  Raftery's  Last  Race"  gives 
in  quick  narrative  form  an  account  of  a  sensational  boat  race 
near  Springfield,  Massachusetts.  "Eastward  Hobo"  recounts, 
in  an  informal  way,  the  adventures  and  hardships  of  two  Vir- 
ginia men  while  in  the  West.  Of  the  two  poems,  the  one 
which  we  commend  is  "The  Mighty  General  Team,"  a  poem 
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written  with  good  swinging  rhythm,  and  showing  loyal  school 
spirit.  By  far  the  best  work  in  this  number  is  "On  the 
Threshold  of  the  Future."  It  contains  strong,  convincing 
argument,  written  to  stimulate  those  students  now  "on  the 
threshold  of  the  future,"  to  fulfil  those  obligations  which 
their  education  places  upon  them. 

The  Chisel 

woman's  college,  richmond,  va. 

The  poem  which  opens  this  issue  of  The  Chisel  prepares 
us  for  further  interesting  writing,  and  in  this  we  are  not 
disappointed.  "Deep  as  the  Night"  is  a  poem  which  stirs 
the  emotions  and  creates  an  indefinable  atmosphere,  a  result 
which  is  rarely  obtained  by  the  amateur.  The  essay  on 
"Portia"  is  a  careful  and  comprehensive  character  sketch  of 
one  of  Shakespeare's  most  admirable  characters.  "My  Ideal 
Roommate"  is  an  idealistic  character  sketch  of  an  improbable, 
though  greatly-to-be-desired  companion.  Although  I  suppose 
it  was  not  written  for  that  purpose,  it  assumes  the  nature 
of  satire,  nevertheless,  in  that  the  character  described  is 
perfection  personified,  and  therefore  not  to  be  found  on  earth. 
The  writer  remarks  that  she  would  not  want  her  ideal  room- 
mate to  be  perfect,  and  yet  any  girl  with  so  many  noble 
virtues  would  necessarily  be  a  perfect,  and,  I  am  afraid,  also 
a  very  lonesome  girl  on  this  earth.  Both  of  the  short  stories 
are  very  interesting,  though  somewhat  conventional.  The 
story  entitled  "  ?"  leaves  an  unsatisfied  feeling  and  a  sense  of 
incompleteness  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  stimulates  the  curiosity  to  know  whether  the  young 
engaged  couple  will  have  a  happy  married  life,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  consistent  with  its  title.  "Between  Bender  and 
Halley"  is  a  short,  thrilling  incident  written  with  dash.     It 
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keeps  the  reader  keyed  to  the  point  of  intensity,  and  ends 
with  a  suddenness  which  leaves  one  breathless.  This  month's 
article  under  "Present-Day  Personalities"  acquaints  us  with 
an  unusually  successful  modern  woman,  Dr.  Katherine 
Bement  Davis,  who  has  recently  been  appointed  Com- 
missioner of  Correction  at  the  city  reformatory  for  male 
misdemeanants  at  Hart's  Island. 
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Dramatic  incites 

"Gentlemen,  be  seated."  Anne  Schutte,  in  her  new  and 
strange  role  of  interlocutor,  gave  the  instruction,  which,  as 
usual,  was  obeyed. 

This  was  the  opening  of  the  clever  Athletic  Minstrel  which 
was  given  on  Saturday  evening,  February  the  sixth.  The 
audience  was  delighted  with  the  wealth  of  new  songs  and 
jokes  and  witty  bits  of  local  color  which  were  introduced. 
The  four  endmen,  Constance  Russell,  Martha  Darden,  Elsa 
Morgenroth,  and  Dorothy  Day,  kept  the  fun  going,  and,  when 
Martha  Darden  sang  "Poor  Pauline,"  she  was  enthusiastic- 
ally encored.  Her  rendering  of  the  song  was  so  graphic  that 
we  could  almost  see  the  "lion  go  to  take  a  bite." 

One  of  the  best  songs  from  "Watch  Your  Step,"  the  Broad- 
way production  now  playing  in  New  York,  was  successfully 
given  by  Rachel  Walker.  "Come,  Let's  Settle  Down  in  Some 
Small  One-Horse  Town"  was  followed  by  "That  Syncopated 
Walk,"  which  is  also  from  the  play  which  features  the  Vernon 
Castles.  We  were  amply  repaid  for  their  absence  by  the 
graceful  dance  steps  of  the  middleman. 

Elsa  Morgenroth,  who  will  long  be  remembered  as  the 
dainty  Yama  Yama  of  the  Freshman  vaudeville,  sang  "Castle 
on  the  Sunny  River  Nile"  with  much  spirit,  and  was  well 
supported  by  the  chorus. 

All  were  greatly  disappointed  when  the  curtains  were 
drawn,  but  a  quartette  composed  of  Rachel  Walker  (bass), 
Edith  Forbush  (contralto),  Mildred  Bobb  (tenor),  and 
Antoinette  Camp  (soprano),  made  the  intermission  pass 
quickly.  Mildred  Bobb  is  to  be  congratulated  on  her  costume 
and  make-up,  which  kept  many  in  doubt  as  to  her  identity. 
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The  songs  were  catchy,  especially  "My  Wife's  Gone  to 
Europe."  The  thought  of  her  eating  beans  with  the  refugees 
touched  a  chord  in  our  hearts. 

A  dance  was  then  given  by  Martha  Darden,  in  a  Turkish 
costume,  and  Eleanor  Hayes  (of  the  Class  of  1914),  in  the 
costume  of  a  man  of  to-day.  The  dance  was  intricate,  and 
was  faultlessly  given. 

Vivian  Barkalow  was  as  sprightly  and  graceful  a  dancer 
as  ever,  and  won  much  applause. 

Rebecca  Stout,  in  her  fascinating  Rose  Dance,  charmed 
and  delighted  all  her  friends,  and  was  enthusiastically 
recalled. 

The  little  playlet  which  concluded  the  performance  was 
a  great  surprise.  The  parts  were  taken  by  Rebecca  Stout, 
Eleanor  Hayes,  and  Harriet  Evans,  and  too  much  praise  can 
not  be  given  to  the  performance.  In  fact,  the  entire  minstrel 
was  a  success  from  every  standpoint,  financial,  histrionic, 
and  social. 

The  lull  in  our  dramatic  season,  caused  by  exams,  will  be 
further  dispelled  by  the  presentation  of  "Little  Lord  Faunt- 
leroy"  by  the  Sophomores,  March  6. 
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College  CalenOar 

January  5 — Back  again !  with  only  the  memories  of  the 
good  times  that  were  to  help  us  face  the  things  that 
are  to  be. 

January  11 — Cecil  Davis  gives  us  a  piano  recital. 

January  14 — Poor  old  Grammer !  What  could  have  hap- 
pened to  those  pipes  ?  But  never  mind,  Randolph  has 
plenty  of  bath-tubs. 

January  16 — Yes,  poor  Pauline  died.  The  Sophomores 
buried  her  with  copious  tears  and  a  dramatic  funeral 
procession. 

January  16 — The  Freshmen  have  a  party  just  to  cheer  the 
Sophomores  and  help  them  forget,  for  the  time  being,  at 
least,  their  sad  bereavement. 

January  18 — Endowment-fund  excitement.  Of  course  we 
can  raise  $10,000  (  ?). 

January  19 — Did  you  have  your  picture  taken  for  the 
annual  %  Well,  if  you  didn't,  you  surely  haven't  much 
social  standing. 

January  19 — Lee's  birthday. 

January  25 — Black  doom  and  despair !     The  awful  time  is 

here.     Oh,  to  be  a  Senior  and  to  be  able  to  burn  the 

midnight  oil ! 
January  30 — Relief    at    last !      Relief    and    yet    suspense. 

When  will  the  cards  be  out  ? 
January  31 — Voluntary  service.     "M  said." 
February     3 — By  the  flight  of  our  imaginations, 

We  see  the  cause  of  the  War  of  the  Nations. 

(However,  it  took  Mr.  Dewey  to  show  it  to  us.) 
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February     6 — Those  minstrel  niggers  earned  their  money, 

"not  with  standing." 
February     7 — Henrietta  Washburn  talks  in  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
February     8 — Mrs.    Lewis    had    a    tea    with    waffles    and 

chicken  salad.     You  know  it  was  good,  but  where  does 

the  tea  come  in? 
February     9 — Of  course  if  you  had  a  D  you  didn't  go,  and 

of  course  if  you  didn't  have  an  invitation  you  didn't  go ; 

otherwise  you  went  to  Washington  and  Lee. 
February  10 — That    endowment   fund    again!      Henrietta 

Washburn,    Claire   Erck,    and   Rachel   Walker   give    a 

musicale,  which,   from   every  point  of  view,   is   more 

than  successful. 
February  1 1 — This    suspense    is    ended !      Falling    action 

begins.     The  cards  came  to-day. 
February  12 — Since   the   Northern   girls   set   their   alarm 

clocks,  no  one  slept  on  Lincoln's  birthday. 
February  14 — A  full  day.    What  with  a  pancake  breakfast 

by  Carson,  a  sermon  by  Rev.  Mr.  White,  and  Valentine's 

day,  we  are  kept  busy. 
February  15 — Horatio  O'Connel  entertained  us  "From  the 

House  Tops." 
February  20 — The  Glee  Club  gives  its  annual  recital,  made 

doubly  entertaining  by  the  folk  dances  which  illustrated 

the  different  national  songs. 
February  22 — Washington  has  a  birthday,  but  it  pales  into 

insignificance  beside  the  Sophomore-Senior  banquet. 
February  25 — Miss  Coleman  talks  to  us  about  the  kinder- 
garten movement.     Were  you  moved?     I  was. 
February  27 — The  creation  of  nearly  two  hundred  drama- 
tists !    Lady  Gregory  shows  us  just  how  to  make  a  play. 
February  13 — Three  cheers  for  the  Seniors!    I  guess  they 

earned  it.     That  was  a  basket-ball  game  worth  going  to. 
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C&e  Limit 

OR 

The  Sorrows  of  a  Freshman 

A  one-page  theme  I  had  to  write, 
And  tried  to  make  it  short  and  sage. 

In  truth,  I  tried  with  all  my  might, 
But,  oh !   my  thoughts  outran  the  page. 

This  was  in  sense,  and  was  in  slang,  "the  limit." 

And  then  I  thought  of  summer's  fun, 
And  took  my  pen  once  more  to  write; 

But  still  I  found  the  page  o'errun, 
And  put  it  by  till  Friday  night, 

Which  was  in  sense,  and  was  in  slang,  "the  limit." 

Again  I've  tried  with  all  my  might, 
And,  though  it  took  a  perfect  age, 

At  last  I  think  I've  got  it  right — 
That  is,  I've  written  but  a  page — 

And  'tis  in  sense,  and  is  in  slang,  "the  limit." 

And  now  the  task,  at  last,  is  done. 

You'll  find  I've  really  told  of  me, 
Though  not  of  home  or  summer's  fun. 

Oh,  please  don't  mark  it  with  a  "D," 
For  that's  in  sense,  and  is  in  slang,  "a  limit." 
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Cjje  OEnOotoment  jFunO  in  $er$e 

She's  mending  her  roommate's  stockings, 

She's  washing  another's  hair, 
She's  pressing  clothes,  and  shining  shoes 

For  just  ten  cents  a  pair. 

She  seldom  goes  to  Lynchburg, 

Her  shopping  list  is  short; 
Tooth  paste  and  pins  and  powder 

Are  all  that  she  can  sport. 

She's  buying  and  selling  tickets 

For  Minstrel,  for  Glee  Club,  and  play. 

She  wrote  a  letter,  persuading  and  sweet, 
To  Mr.  Goodfellow  to-day. 

She  used  to  haunt  the  tea  house, 
For  reasons  of  which  we  all  know, 

But  now — in  her  life  a  great  change  has  come- 
She's  sworn — yes  ! — never  to  go. 

And  why  is  she  saving  her  pennies  ? 

Oh !   what  can  the  mystery  be  ? 
The  cause  is  good,  and  this  is  it — 

The  Endowment  of  S.  B.  C. 
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College  JLiCe 

OE 

How  Did  This  Get  Into  the  Magazine  ? 

Across  the  campus  slow  she  walked — 

She  was  a  sad,  sad  maid. 
I  paused,  and  then  stepped  up  to  her 
And  vainly  tried  to  comfort  her — 

She  lifted  not  her  haid ! 

"Why  art  thou  sad  ?"  I  questioned  her. 

"Why  shouldst  thou  be  downcast? 
Exams  are  o'er, 
And  nothing  more 

Could  cause  this  sorrow  vast." 

"It's  not  exams  that  trouble  me," 

Came  from  the  maiden  low, 
"!No  more  the  annual  posters  need, 
Nor  jokes  that  make  one's  spirit  bleed, 

'No  mo',"  she  said,  "no  mo'. 

"There's  lots  I  should  be  thankful  for — ■ 

The  minstrel  show  is  passed. 
I  had  to  grind  out  jokes  for  that — 
I  even  made  one  on  a  hat!" 

I  looked  at  her  aghast. 
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"You're  tired,  my  dear,  I'm  sure  of  that ! 

Come  walk  with  me  a  mile." 
"I  can't,  for  I  must  think,"  she  said, 
"The  whole  day  long,  and  e'en  in  bed — 

Go  leave  me  now  awhile !" 

"What's  that  you  clutch  there  in  your  hand  ?" 
"It  is  a  note,"  quoth  she. 
She  swallowed  hard  and  choked  a  sob. 
"My  dear,"  I  said,  "was  it  a  snob  ?" 
"No,  'twas  my  friend,  Connie." 

She  handed  me  the  note — I  read, 
And  gently  led  her  home, 
"The  magazine  comes  out  next  week, 
And  so  I  contributions  seek. 
Please  write  a  snappy  pome !" 

I  am  a  kind  and  gen'rous  soul, 

And  love  to  help  a  friend. 
I  offered  then  to  write  this  verse, 
And  frankly  say — it  might  be  worse ! 

More  poems  I  will  send ! 
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Daisys  J^atp 

'Twas  almost  twelve  that  night  of  Founder's  Day ; 
And  in  the  wood-fire's  dying  glow  we  sat, 
Playing  old  tunes  that  reach  the  listn'ing  heart, 
And  mused  of  Daisy,  child  with  wistful  brow. 
There  stood  her  covered  harp,  unused  for  years, 
Voiceless  and  mute,  a  mass  of  broken  strings. 
Was  that  a  step  we  heard,  and  did  we  see 
A  child,  with  waxen  babies  in  her  arms, 
Soft  cross  the  room  and  touch  the  harp  to  life 
With  echoes  of  the  tunes  we  played  1    Ah,  no. 
"Heard  melodies  are  sweet,"  but  those  that  fell, 
In  silence  from  the  mystic  broken  strings, 
Trembling  beneath  her  gentle  hands  unseen, 
Were  such  as  children  play  in  Paradise, 
To  calm  the  longing  mother  hearts  that  wait 
On  earth.    Perchance,  for  this  that  harp  was  left 
And  Daisy's  mother  found  this  quiet  room 
Was  filled  with  unfurled  wings  and  music,  sweet 
With  memories  of  childish  song,  and  speech, 
And  love,  which  come  from  out  that  distant  land. 

H.  R.  Duke. 
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ISilly'8  ^uranDer 

BILLY  was  in  disgrace.  No  one  had  said  so,  but  he 
felt  it  instinctively.  He  sat  on  the  top  of  the  steps 
of  the  front  porch,  his  elbows  propped  up  on  his 
little  bare  knees  and  his  chin  in  his  hands,  gazing  down  the 
street  with  eyes  so  full  of  tears  that  his  efforts  to  keep  them 
from  rolling  down  his  cheeks  were  almost  in  vain. 

This  sad  state  of  affairs  was  caused  by  two  things.  Full 
of  adventure,  Billy  had  set  out  that  afternoon  to  investigate 
the  part  of  the  garden  under  the  pansy  bed.  The  results  were 
disastrous,  for,  besides  getting  his  clean,  white  suit  all  dirty, 
he  had  given  one  finger  a  hard  knock  with  the  hoe.  His 
howls  of  pain  had  brought  rescue,  but  not  such  rescue  as 
Billy  wanted.  He  wanted  his  Daddy,  not  the  New  Mamma 
whom  his  Daddy  had  brought  home  only  two  weeks  before. 
The  New  Mamma  tried  in  vain  to  comfort  him,  but  matters 
only  grew  worse.  Billy  kicked  and  screamed  until  at  last 
she  had  had  to  leave  him  to  comfort  himself. 

After  a  while,  Billy's  sobs  had  begun  to  stop  and  he  had 
gone  around  to  wait  on  the  steps  for  his  Daddy.  The  pain 
in  his  finger  was  then  only  a  small  thing  compared  with  the 
pain  in  his  heart,  for  Billy  was  ashamed.  He  had  promised 
to  be  Daddy's  little  man,  and  he  had  broken  his  promise.  He 
could  just  see  how  sad  his  father  would  look  when  he  heard 
all  about  it,  and  Billy  could  not  bear  to  have  him  look  sad. 

It  had  been  only  a  comparatively  short  time  that  Daddy 
had  not  looked  sad.  Billy  could  remember  vaguely  how,  after 
his  own  Mamma  had  gone  away  about  two  years  before,  his 
Daddy  used  to  come  and  tuck  him  in  bed  at  night.  Sometimes 
he  would  pick  him  up  and  would  sit  a  long  time,  holding  him 
so  tightly  that,  though  he  could  scarcely  breathe,  he  would 
not  move  for  fear  he  would  disturb  his  father. 
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Some  time  after  that,  Billy  saw  that  his  father  seemed 
happier,  for  he  would  often  come  home  in  such  a  jolly  mood 
that  he  and  Billy  romped  together  as  if  they  were  both  little 
boys.  He  was  not  at  home  so  much,  however,  those  days  as 
he  had  been  before.  He  would  often  stop  only  to  give  Billy  a 
hurried  kiss  before  going  out  in  the  evening.  The  boy  felt 
hurt,  but,  with  a  firm  determination  to  be  a  man,  he  did  not 
complain. 

When,  a  short  time  before  this  particular  afternoon,  his 
Daddy  had  brought  home  a  pretty  lady  and  told  Billy  she 
was  his  New  Mamma,  nothing  particular  had  happened.  True, 
Billy  had  refused  to  let  her  kiss  him,  yet  he  had  not  shown 
any  other  evidences  of  dislike,  and  such  an  act  was  only  con- 
sidered as  the  result  of  bashfulness.  It  was  not  until  the 
next  morning,  when  he  had  come  running  into  the  dining- 
room  and  found  his  Daddy  kissing  the  pretty  lady,  that 
Billy  really  felt  rebellious.  Then,  evading  his  father's  arms, 
he  had  turned  and  run  outdoors,  where  he  had  remained  out 
of  sight  all  morning. 

It  wasn't  that  Billy  really  disliked  the  New  Mamma,  as 
he  did  call  her  unconsciously  in  his  mind ;  in  fact,  he  thought 
her  very  beautiful.  Her  pretty,  curly,  golden  hair  made 
Billy  think  of  the  wonderful  fairies  that  the  cook  had  told 
him  about.  He  wondered  if  it  were  really  gold.  What  Billy 
did  not  like  was  that  this  New  Mamma  seemed  to  occupy  so 
much  of  his  father's  attention.  Billy's  hurt  feelings  grew 
and  grew  until  it  might  have  almost  been  called  jealousy,  if  a 
little  boy  of  six  and  a  half  years  can  be  said  to  have  that 
feeling.  He  resolved  that  even  if  she  did  have  his  Daddy's 
attention,  she  should  not  have  his  too. 

That  was  the  way  matters  stood  that  terrible  afternoon. 
Billy  was  still  firm  in  his  determination  not  to  yield  and  his 
stepmother  was  still  endeavoring,  by  every  means  possible, 
to  win  his  confidence. 
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When  at  last  Billy's  watchfulness  was  rewarded,  and  his 
father  appeared,  the  small  hero  was  not  so  eager  to  tell  every- 
thing as  he  had  been.  It  was  only  by  careful  and  skillful 
questioning  that  the  man  finally  discovered  the  causes  of  the 
dirt  and  unshed  tears.  Then,  with  a  sigh,  he  gathered  Billy 
in  his  arms  and  tried  to  think.  It  did  not  seem  to  him  that 
the  boy  could  have  so  vivid  a  memory  of  his  mother  as  to 
make  him  so  unapproachable.  The  child  had  been  only  four 
when  she  died,  and  such  a  thing  did  not  seem  possible.  Yet, 
surely,  there  must  be  something. 

"Billy,  do  you  love  Daddy  ?"  he  asked. 

Billy  nodded  emphatically. 

"Will  you  try  and  tell  him  why  you  won't  be  nice  to  your 
Mamma  ?" 

There  was  no  answer  for  a  minute,  then — 

"She's  not  my  Mamma,"  came  in  hardly  distinguishable 
words. 

"But  she  wants  to  be  your  Mamma." 

Billy  was  silent. 

"Do  you  like  her,  Billy?" 

After  a  while  Billy  answered : 

"I  guess  so." 

"Then  why  aren't  you  nice  to  her  ?" 

This  time  the  answer  came  immediately : 

"I  don't  know,  Daddy,  I  just  don't  feel  like  it." 

The  man  gave  a  despairing  sigh.     He  had  accomplished 

nothing.     What  was  the  use  of  trying  to  fathom  the  child's 

mind  ?    At  last  he  said : 

"Billy,  promise  me  again  you  will  try  not  to  do  anything 
that  will  make  me  feel  bad.  You  know  it  makes  me  sorry 
when  you  are  naughty." 

"All  right,"  said  Billy,  but  he  added,  thoughtfully,  "It's 
awfully  hard  work  to  be  ffood  all  the  time." 
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That  night  after  dinner,  when  Billy  had  been  put  to  bed 
by  his  stepmother  in  the  usual  silence,  caused  by  his  absolute 
refusal  to  unbend  in  the  least,  his  father  and  the  New  Mam- 
ma talked  over  the  situation  for  the  hundredth  time. 

"I  can't  understand  what  is  the  matter  with  him,"  said 
his  father.  "If  something  doesn't  happen  to  explain  it  soon, 
I  shall  put  it  down  as  simple  stubbornness  and  deal  with  him 
accordingly." 

"No,  no!  Not  that,  dear.  I'm  sure  he  must  have  some 
reason.  If  I  could  only  find  out  though.  It  nearly  broke 
my  heart  when  I  couldn't  comfort  him  this  afternoon.  His 
finger  must  have  ached  terribly.  Then,  while  he  was  sitting 
out  on  the  steps,  waiting  for  you,  I  started  to  the  door  half 
a  dozen  times  to  go  out  and  see  if  I  couldn't  do  something, 
but  I  didn't  go.  It  must  end — for  I  will  win  some  way  or 
other." 

The  situation,  however,  in  spite  of  the  New  Mamma's 
determination,  remained  practically  the  same.  She  tried 
every  means  she  could  think  of,  but  none  seemed  to  have  the 
desired  effect.  Because  she  happened  to  hear  Billy  confiding 
to  one  of  his  playmates  his  great  liking  for  ginger-bread  men, 
she  spent  nearly  one  whole  morning  of  a  hot  August  day 
making  the  desired  article.  But  did  Billy  show  any  signs  of 
relenting  %  Not  at  all !  He  ate  them,  to  be  sure,  but  re- 
turned only  a  cold  word  of  thanks,  which,  as  a  well-man- 
nered little  person,  he  felt  was  necessary.  Every  time  she  went 
shopping  she  brought  home  something  with  which  to  bribe  his 
affections.  She  racked  her  brains  for  ideas.  She  gave  a 
party  for  him  and  constantly  endeavored  to  enter  into  his 
play  only  to  be  refused  with  a  cool  aloofness  that  was  baf- 
fling. 

Matters  had  come  to  a  stand-still,  and  she  was  at  a  loss  for 
ideas,  though  still  determined  to  succeed,  when  at  last  and 
by  no  effort  on  her  part  the  task  was  accomplished.     It  was 
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a  day  early  in  September,  when  Billy  set  out  for  a  journey 
into  new  lands.  Profiting  by  a  short  absence  of  the  maid,  he 
slipped  out  of  the  house  and  hurried  down  the  street.  He 
wandered  along,  playing  at  the  side  of  the  walks  and  chasing 
the  stray  dogs.  One  of  the  little  wanderers,  feeling  especially 
frolicsome,  led  him  a  lively  chase,  which  ended  in  a  small 
park.  There  the  dog  left  him  to  go  running  after  one  of  his 
own  kind.  Billy  was  tired  and  hot.  He  thought  he  would 
like  to  go  home,  but,  when  he  looked  around  him,  home  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  Fright  crept  into  his  heart.  The 
people  all  looked  strange  and  Billy  was  very  little.  Even  the 
dogs,  which  had  seemed  quite  friendly  before  now,  seemed 
like  terrible  animals  to  him.  Then  a  policeman  appeared. 
That  was  enough  for  Billy.  He  now  remembered  the  fre- 
quent warnings  of  the  cook  to  beware  of  policemen.  He 
turned  and  ran  blindly  in  the  other  direction  from  that  in 
which  the  official  was  approaching  him,  when  suddenly  the 
wilderness  opened  up — and  who  should  appear  but  the  New 
Mamma !  Too  frightened  to  be  cool,  or  to  remember  his 
desire  to  be  a  man,  Billy  ran  to  her  for  protection,  and, 
throwing  himself  in  her  arms,  sobbed  out  his  story.  Billy 
had  surrendered. 

Elizabeth  Lowman. 
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^ufcjecttfce  anO  Dfcjectitse  Creatment  in  QioDetn 
Eusstan  jaofcelg 

ALMOST  invariably,  when  we  read  a  book  which 
pleases  us,  we  are  curious  to  know  something  about 
the  author.  Very  often,  however,  if  we  did  but  know 
it,  the  author  has  already  given  us  information  about  him- 
self, his  hopes  and  ideals,  by  means  of  a  subjective  treatment 
of  his  material. 

A  writer  may  be  subjective  in  two  distinct  ways.  He  may 
speak  through  his  characters,  one  of  which  is  sometimes  the 
author  himself  in  disguise,  or  else  he  may  make  comments 
upon  characters  and  situations,  and  thus  reveal  his  views 
directly.  Byron,  on  the  one  hand,  draws  from  himself  the 
heroes  of  his  poems.  He  is  Manfred,  he  is  Cain.  What  they 
think  is  what  Byron  thinks.  Thackeray,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  not  make  himself  one  of  the  characters  in  Vanity  Fair. 
He  stops  and  talks  to  the  reader  face  to  face,  not  as  Dobbin, 
or  Sedley,  but  as  Thackeray. 

In  Virgin  Soil,  we  shall  search  in  vain  for  the  little  per- 
sonal touches,  the  comments,  the  theories,  the  moralizing  that 
so  clearly  put  us  in  touch  with  some  writers  and  give  a 
knowledge  of  them  apart  from  their  books.  After  we  have 
read  Virgin  Soil,  what  do  we  know  of  TurgeniefT,  the  man  ? 
Nothing,  except  that  his  theory  for  social  reforms  in  Russia 
probably  corresponded  to  the  main  idea  of  Virgin  Soil,  which 
sets  forth  the  impossibility  of  success  by  recourse  to  violent 
methods  and  the  need  for  patient,  common-sense  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  each  man  in  his  own  sphere  of  life. 

The  characters  in  Virgin  Soil  depict  no  phases  of  Tur- 
geniefFs  life.  He  belonged  to  an  ancient  family  which  prided 
itself  on  its  nobility.     He  was  thrown  among  people  of  the 
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upper  classes,  yet  his  works  deal  almost  entirely  with  the 
peasantry,  the  smaller  landed  proprietors,  and  students.  He 
avoids,  in  most  cases,  characters  of  his  own  sphere  of  life, 
and  when  a  novelist  does  that  there  is  little  probability  that 
he  will  include  himself  among  the  characters. 

But  even  though  an  author  is  not  subjective,  to  the  extent 
of  'making  himself  one  of  his  characters,  it  is  only  natural 
that  he  should,  almost  unconsciously,  breathe  some  of  his 
youthful  hopes  and  fears,  or  some  of  his  maturer  experiences 
into  what  he  makes  his  characters  do  and  feel.  It  takes  a 
skillful  artist  to  efface  himself  entirely  and  make  the  work 
purely  objective.  Such  an  artist,  as  Dunlop  says,  was  Tur- 
•genieff.  We  have  an  example  of  his  objective  treatment  of 
character  in  Nezhdanoff.  This  young  man  writes  poetry. 
Now,  we  know  that  Turgenieff's  own  youthful  writings  were 
largely  in  the  form  of  poems.  What  an  opportunity  is  here 
afforded  a  subjective  writer !  Here  is  a  chance  for  the  author 
to  give  his  own  experience  in  the  realm  of  poetry.  Nezhclan- 
oif,  however,  does  not  give  us  a  glimpse  of  Turgenieff's  feel- 
ings on  the  subject.  In  fact,  the  standpoints  of  author  and 
character  are  radically  different.  Turgenieff  did  not  shrink 
from  subjecting  his  poems  to  the  public  criticism,  as  we  know 
from  the  fact  that  they  were  favorably  spoken  of  by  Bielin- 
shi,  the  leading  Russian  critic  of  that  time.  NezhdanofF, 
however,  is  ashamed  of  his  poems.  "jSTothing  so  offended,  so 
insulted  Nezhdanoff ,  as  the  slightest  allusion  to  his  verse  mak- 
ing, to  this,  as  he  regarded  it,  his  unpardonable  weakness." 

Again,  it  is  said  that  Turgenieff's  relations  with  his  mother 
were  not  pleasant.  He  had  seen  her  cruel  towards  the  serfs, 
with  whom  he  sympathized.  He  had  incurred  her  disap- 
proval and  opposition  because  he  wrote,  an  occupation  which 
she  considered  degrading.  It  is,  perhaps,  significant  that 
in  Turgenieff's  works  there  is  no  lovable  picture  of  a  mother. 
He  is,  however,  too  objective  a  writer  to  let  his  own  preju- 
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dices  lead  him  into  a  portrayal  of  the  real  feelings  which  he 
had  towards  his  mother. 

Turgenieff,  then,  does  not  speak  through  his  characters. 
Furthermore,  he  does  not  make  comments  upon  them  in  such 
a  way  as  to  throw  light  upon  his  own  views.  He  does,  how- 
ever, have  a  central  idea  in  Virgin  Soil,  which  was,  as  I  have 
said  before,  his  own  theory  of  the  way  in  which  to  bring 
about  reforms  among  the  peasants.  The  futility  of  revolu- 
tionary plans  started  by  impracticable  dreamers,  is  well  ex- 
emplified in  the  work  of  Nezhdanofl.  Pakhlin,  one  of  Nezh- 
danoff's  companions,  touches  the  vital  weakness  when  he 
says: 

"That's  the  trouble  with  us,  Alexyei  Dimitritch,  that  we 
know  no  one !  We  want  to  act,  we  want  to  turn  the  whole 
world  upside,  but  we  live  apart  from  that  same  world,  we 
associate  only  with  two  or  three  friends,  we  grind  round  and 
round,  in  a  narrow  circle." 

Solomin  offers  the  solution  to  the  question  of  how  to  meet 
Russia's  needs.  He  withdraws  from  the  revolutionists  be- 
cause they  are  so  impracticable,  and  tries  to  help  the  cause  by 
quiet,  unostentatious  plans  among  factory  workers.  Pakhlin 
says  of  him : 

"Such  as  he  are  the  real  thing  .  .  .  and  the  future  belongs 
to  them.  They  are  not  heroes ;  they  are  not  even  those  heroes 
of  labor  about  whom  some  eccentric  man — an  American,  or 
an  Englishman — wrote  a  book  for  the  edification  of  us  mis- 
erable wretches ;  they  are  strong,  gray,  monotoned  people  of 
the  masses.  That's  the  only  kind  that  are  needed  now !  .  .  . 
But  Solomin's  heart,  I  think,  aches  with  the  same  pain  as 
ours,  and  he  hates  the  same  things  we  hate — but  his  nerves 
hold  their  peace — and  his  whole  body  obeys  him  as  it  should 
.  .  .  which  signifies  that  he's  a  fine  fellow !" 

The  theory  thus  described  may,  I  believe,  be  considered 
TurgeniefT's  own,  and  we  may  safely  say  that  he  believed  that 
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common  sense  must  accomplish  what  revolutions  failed  to 
do.  As  Dunlop  says:  "Hundreds  of  passages  in  his  pages 
seem  to  cover  a  reproach  to  his  countrymen  for  dreaming 
grandiose  impossibilities  and  neglecting  the  small,  the  real, 
the  practicable,  within  each  one's  sphere,  by  which,  collectively, 
the  general  reform  may  alone  be  realized."  Turgenieff's  own 
life  gives  us  the  right  to  say  that,  in  a  way,  he  put  his  theory 
into  practice.  He  sympathized  with  the  serfs,  and  his  works 
were  influential  in  hastening  on  their  emancipation ;  but  when 
he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Russian  government  offi- 
cials, he  adopted  a  "common-sense  method"  and  left  the  coun- 
try. He  continued,  however,  to  do  what  he  could.  He  re- 
sorted to  no  revolutionary  measures,  but  he  accomplished 
much. 

Aside  then,  from  the  general  trend  of  its  socialistic  theory, 
Virgin  Soil  must  be  considered  a  typically  objective  work. 
Let  us  now  turn  to  another  Russian  novel,  one  into  which  the 
author  has  woven  the  thread  of  his  own  life.  Such  a  novel 
is  Anna  Karenina;  for  although,  in  the  main,  Tolstoi  uses  the 
objective  treatment  in  this  book,  he  has  given  us  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Levin,  the  secondary  hero  of  the  novel,  a  partial  picture 
of  himself.  The  story  of  Levin  does  not  follow  Tolstoi's  life 
in  the  outer  facts,  but  in  the  inner  realms  of  thought.  In 
Levin's  moral  life,  there  is  scarcely  anything  which  has  not 
its  counterpart  in  the  author's  own  experience. 

Levin  is  a  young  man  who  has  followed  Rousseau's  advice 
to  go  "back  to  nature."  On  his  country  estate  he  occupies 
himself,  partly  by  attending  to  his  farm,  partly  by  studying 
and  writing  on  social  and  economic  questions.  He  rejoices 
in  the  simplicity  of  this  rural  life.  Now,  Tolstoi  himself 
was  profoundly  influenced  by  Rousseau.  He  wrote  to  one 
of  his  friends  as  follows : 

"You  neither  know  what  happiness  is  nor  what  life  is. 
Once  taste  life  in  all  its  natural  beauty,  happiness  will  consist 
in  being  with  Nature,   seeing  her,   communing  with  her." 
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While  a  very  young  man,  Tolstoi  left  college  to  retire  to 
his  estate  and  to  carry  out,  to  some  extent,  the  principles  of 
Rousseau.  He  worked  among  the  serfs  with  fiery  zeal,  but  he 
was  not  altogether  successful.  The  way  in  which  the  serfs 
met  his  advances  is  described  in  Levin's  experiences  with  the 
peasants  on  his  estate.  They  could  not  believe  that  the 
measures  of  reform  were  intended  for  their  good.  That 
their  master  should  voluntarily  increase  their  share  in  the 
profits,  seemed  incredible.  On  all  sides  there  was  suspicion. 
Tolstoi  left  his  estate,  but  we  find  him,  after  many  adventures 
in  the  army,  after  years  rich  in  experience,  carrying  his  bride 
to  his  country  home.  There  he  lived,  for  eighteen  years,  a 
life  very  similar  to  the  one  which  Levin  enjoyed.  Tolstoi  was 
not  too  deeply  engrossed  in  philosophy  and  literature  to 
abandon  his  sports  and  his  physical  exercise.  No  one 
but  a  hunter  himself  could  have  given  us  those  descriptions 
of  the  hunting  trips  on  which  Levin  went.  One  of  the  most 
attractive  pictures  of  Levin  is  the  scene  in  which  he  joins 
the  mowers.  Tolstoi  himself  often  seized  a  scythe  and  joined 
the  peasants  on  his  farm.  To  one  who  knows  anything  of 
Tolstoi's  feelings  toward  a  society  life,  there  is  a  familiar 
ring  in  Levin's  complaint  against  the  endless  round  of  balls 
and  gaieties  in  the  city.  And  so  we  find  Levin  absorbed  in 
his  farm,  directing  the  peasants,  rejoicing  in  the  success  of 
cattle  raising,  superintending  the  sowing  and  reaping. 
Through  Levin,  Tolstoi,  perhaps  unconsciously,  shows  us  his 
own  craving  for  violent  exercise  and  his  satisfaction  in  en- 
gaging in  manual  labor  so  strenuous  that  his  muscles  ache 
and  the  sleep  of  exhaustion  follows. 

As  I  have  said  before,  it  is  in  his  inner  life,  his  deepest 
experiences,  that  Levin  is  most  like  Tolstoi.  In  Childhood, 
a  semi-autobiographical  sketch,  Tolstoi  describes  how  it  "sud- 
denly occurred  to  him  that  Death  was  lying  in  wait  for  every 
one."     In  his  youthful  mind,  he  was  already  beginning  to 
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ponder  over  the  problem  of  existence,  which  holds  so  impor- 
tant a  place  in  Levin's  thoughts.  In  one  period  of  his  life, 
Tolstoi  became  a  skeptic,  but  his  doubt  was  only  the  prepara- 
tion which  some  maintain  is  necessary  for  the  highest  form 
of  faith.  In  his  army  life,  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  suffering 
made  upon  him  an  impression  which  never  entirely  faded 
away,  but  at  the  same  time  the  simple  faith  of  soldiers  under 
the  fire  of  battle  helped  to  renew  his  belief  in  God.  His 
thoughts  on  the  meaning  of  existence  were  increased  by  the 
death  of  his  favorite  brother,  Nicholas.  He  was  haunted  by 
the  old,  old  riddle  of  life.  "What  does  it  mean?"  he  asked 
himself,  as  thousands  had  asked  before  him.  Later,  Tolstoi 
accepted  Christianity  and  gave  to  some  of  its  truths  a  new 
interpretation.  Knowing,  therefore,  something  of  Tolstoi's 
religious  experiences,  how  personal  do  we  feel  those  passages 
to  be  in  which  he  describes  Levin's  spiritual  conflicts. 
Brought  face  to  face  with  death,  which  is  beginning  to  show 
its  inevitable  approach  in  his  brother,  Levin's  heart  trem- 
bles at  the  thought  of  annihilation : 

"Death,  the  inevitable  end  of  all,  for  the  first  time  ap- 
peared to  him  with  irresistible  force.  And  death  was  here 
with  this  beloved  brother  of  his,  who  groaned  in  his  sleep  and, 
from  force  of  habit,  invoked  both  God  and  the  devil  at  the 
same  time.  Yes,  death  was  not  so  far  off  as  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  thinking.  He  felt  it  in  himself,  too.  If  not 
to-day,  then  to-morrow ;  if  not  to-morrow,  then  in  thirty  years. 
It  was  all  the  same." 

Philosophy  can  not  solve  the  question  for  him,  and  his  rest- 
lessness increases.     He  describes  his  feeling  thus : 

"In  the  endless  time  and  space,  in  the  infinitude  of  matter, 
an  organic  bubble  separated  itself,  will  hold  together  a  while 
and  burst.     That  bubble  am  I." 

And  yet,  amid  all  of  his  doubt  and  despair,  Levin  seems 
to  have  an  inner  conviction  that  life  has  a  purpose,  that, 
after  all,  there  is  some  simple  solution. 
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Following  his  own  experience,  Tolstoi  makes  Levin  find 
the  solution  to  his  problem  by  the  aid  of  people  who  are  sim- 
ple and  natural.  The  speech  of  a  peasant  brings  the  first 
beam  of  that  light  which  later  illuminates  Levin's  whole  life. 
The  peasant  speaks  to  Levin  about  one  of  his  friends,  Foka- 
nitch : 

"People  are  different ;  one  man  lives  for  himself  alone,  like 
Milyuha,  but  Fokanitch  is  different;  he  lives  for  his  soul. 
He  thinks  of  God." 

That  is  all,  but  it  works  a  transformation  in  Levin.  In  a 
flash,  he  sees  the  meaning  of  life — "not  to  live  for  oneself, 
but  for  God." 

In  yet  another  respect  does  Levin  voice  Tolstoi's  senti- 
ments. The  author  has  made  his  character  protest  against 
deserving  any  praise  for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  peasants. 
The  young  man  insists  that  he  is  working  for  his  personal 
interests,  that  better  conditions  among  the  peasants  will 
mean  gain  for  him.  In  this  way,  Tolstoi  voices  his  opposi- 
tion to  what  he  considered  sham  charity.  He  hated  ostensi- 
ble beneficence,  which  rejoices  in  the  praise  of  men.  True 
charity  is  possible  only  by  sacrifice.  That  man  alone  de- 
serves praise  who  works  so  silently  that  he  can  never  get  it. 

We  have  found,  therefore,  in  the  novels  under  discussion 
an  example  of  both  objective  and  subjective  treatment. 
Preference  for  one  method  over  the  other  depends,  after  all, 
on  one's  personal  taste;  for  while  some  feel  the  charm  of  a 
purely  objective,  unprejudiced  point  of  view,  there  are  others 
who  seek  beneath  the  surface  of  a  story  for  the  throb  and 
pulse  of  the  author's  own  life. 

Louise  P.  Weisiger. 
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Co  JF- 


Moonlight  and  dusk  of  April's  fairest  day, 
The  lilac  hedge  glows  like  an  amethyst. 
And  to  the  garden  old  to  keep  my  tryst, 

I  joyous  haste  along  the  box-trimmed  way. 

Brown  eyes,  dear  eyes,  that  light  at  sight  of  me, 
I  see  you  now.    Ah,  life,  in  truth,  is  sweet ! 
Here  by  narcissus  beds,  at  last,  we  meet 

And,  dreaming,  watch  the  bride-like  dogwood  tree. 

"Rememb'rest  thou  the  day  when  first  we  met, 
That  autumn  morning  in  a  misty  rain  ? 
Rememb'rest  thou  the  quiet  woodland  lane  ? 
Almost  three  years  ago — dost  thou  forget?" 

Birds  twitter  softly  from  the  distant  dale, 
We  watch  the  gorgeous  twirling  butterflies. 
Once  more  I  look  into  thy  dear,  brown  eyes, 

And  you,  oh,  Frank,  in  answer,  wag  your  tail. 

Helen  Duke. 
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Jack  3fouet'0  EttDe 

(A  true,  though  little  known,  bit  of  Revolutionary  history.) 

WELL,  Tom,  I'm  down  for  a  day  or  two.  Take  good 
care  of  Nell."  Jouet  sprang  from  the  saddle  and 
tossed  his  reins  to  the  stable  boy.  "Remember,  she's 
a  thoroughbred  and  the  best  hunter  in  seven  counties  and,  if 
aught  happens  to  her  while  in  your  care, — there,  lad!  I 
know  you'll  treat  her  welL  Quick,  rub  her  down ;  forty  miles 
is  no  light  trip,  even  for  such  a  mare,  on  a  summer's  day. 

"Hast  heard  the  news  ?  Arnold,  curse  the  traitor !"  Jouet 
spat  as  he  spoke,  "has  driven  our  Governor  and  the  Legisla- 
ture from  Richmond.  They  have  fled  to  Charlottesville,  for 
there,  among  the  mountains,  all  is  safe.  Now,  my  little  home 
is  capital  of  our  State.  Jefferson  stays  at  Monticello,  but 
the  Legislature  meets  scarce  eighty  yards  from  the  Swan 
and  some  of  its  most  important  guests  are  quartered  there. 
Men  come  and  go  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  Oh, 
what  a  time  for  an  innkeeper  to  have  to  leave  his  inn !" 

"Call  me  early  to-morrow,  for  I  must  try  to  dispatch  my 
business  here  as  speedily  as  possible  and  return  within  these 
next  few  days,  at  least." 

"All  right,  Mr.  Jack,"  said  Tom,  "I  suppose  you'll  be  in 
the  east  room,  as  usual,  and  I'll  have  you  up  by  six." 

"I  wonder,"  he  thought,  as  he  rubbed  Nell  down,  "whether 
Mr.  Jack  will  let  me  go  back  to  the  Swan  with  him.  'Tis  good 
to  see  him  at  Louisa  Court  House  once  more.  He's  the  best 
rider,  fighter,  and  hunter  I  know  and  there's  many  a  man 
comes  to  this  inn.  I  must  remember  to  call  him  promptly, 
or  there'll  be  the  deuce  to  pay." 

Long  before  six,  however,  Jouet  was  awakened  by  the 
steady  clatter  of  horses'  hoofs  outside  his  room,  the  clash  of 
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steel,  and  a  subdued  murmur  of  many  voices.  Springing 
from  bed,  he  rushed  to  the  window,  and,  peering  cautiously 
out,  he  saw  dimly,  for  it  was  scarcely  dawn,  a  huge  band  of 
cavalry  swinging  past  at  a  steady  trot.  The  flickering  light  of 
torches,  which  the  troops  held,  fell  upon  the  blue  uniforms — 
not  of  the  honest  blue  of  the  Colonist,  but  differing  in  shades 
and  marking — uniforms  that  could  belong  only  to  the 
dreaded  Tarleton  and  his  followers. 

"Gad,"  gasped  Jouet,  "where  are  they  going?" 

As  if  in  answer  to  his  question,  a  few  muttered  sentences 
reached  his  ears. 

"Trust  our  old  fox  Tarleton's  not  one  to  get  left.  The 
rebels  know  nothing  and  we'll  make  short  work  of  that  nest 
of  cursed  traitors.  Perchance,  when  that  arch-demon,  Jef- 
ferson, feels  the  clang  of  heavy  iron  on  his  wrists  and  ankles, 
he'll  repent  that  treasonable  Declaration  of  Independence ! 
A  pleasant  voyage  he'll  have  to  Merry  England,  he  and  the 
damned  Patrick  Henry." 

"Yes,"  answered  his  companion,  "this  Virginia  Legislature 
is  a  pretty  band  of  rascals.    Don't  forget  General " 

Jouet  waited  for  nothing  more,  but,  flinging  on  his  clothes, 
groped  his  way  silently  down  the  stairs  and  out  to  the  stable, 
where  he  saddled  Nell.  She  whinnied  softly  at  sight  of  him, 
and  seemed  to  understand  when  he  bent  to  kiss  the  white  star 
on  her  forehead  and  to  whisper,  "Your  best  speed,  little  girl, 
for  the  Governor  and  the  cause." 

Then,  as  quick  as  a  flash,  he  vaulted  into  the  saddle, 
turned  'Nell's  head,  and  flew  across  the  lawn,  over  the  hedge, 
and  down  a  faintly  seen  byroad. 

The  main  body  of  Britishers  had  passed,  but  several 
stragglers  saw  the  flying  form  and,  with,  fierce  oaths,  com- 
manded Jouet  to  "Halt !"  Then,  for  he  paid  no  heed,  they 
whipped  out  their  pistols,  seconding  their  command  by  swift 
shots,  and  plunged  into  the  road  after  J  ouet; 
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Soon,  however,  they  turned  back,  torn  and  baffled,  for 
that  road  was  one  before  which  all  but  the  most  dauntless 
men  must  pause.  Long  years  before,  it  had  been  an  Indian 
trail,  and  then  a  wagon  road ;  but,  now,  for  twice  fifteen 
years,  it  had  fallen  into  disuse;  mankind  had  almost  forgot- 
ten it,  and  wild  things  ran  riot  there.  Thorny  brambles 
girdled  the  trees,  running  up  to  their  topmost  branches,  and 
fell  in  long  festoons  across  the  road ;  rabbits  frolicked  in 
the  shade  and  the  ground  underfoot  was  infested  with  wood- 
chuck  holes  and  long,  meandering  tunnels  of  the  mole. 

Jouet  had  remembered  this  forsaken  trail  and  knew  that 
by  it  lay  his  one  chance  to  save  the  cause  of  freedom,  which 
was  far  dearer  to  him  than  life.  He  could  never  hope  to 
pass  Tarleton,  unmolested,  on  that  other  road ;  then,  too,  this 
cut  off  several  miles  and  every  second  gained  would  count. 
Thinking  of  this,  he  pressed  on,  scarcely  heeding  the  hang- 
ing brambles  which  cut  deep  gashes  in  his  face — gashes  so 
deep  that  he  bore  the  scars  from  them  to  his  dying  day. 

On  and  on  he  went,  bending  now  and  then  to  give  Nell 
a  reassuring  pat,  or  to  loosen  the  girth,  for  he  knew  the 
weary  miles  that  were  yet  to  come  and  that  he  must  keep  her 
fresh,  and  must  not  force  her  strength  too  soon,  if  he  would 
reach  his  goal  in  time.  Once  she  stumbled,  and  he  thought 
her  leg  caught  and  broken  in  one  of  the  lurking  holes,  but, 
almost  before  the  agony  of  defeat  had  flashed  through  his 
mind,  she  struggled  up  and  was  off  at  a  trot  once  more. 

At  last,  the  long  nightmare  of  the  woods  was  over,  and  he 
came  into  the  sunlight,  and  upon  a  better  road.  Nell  quick- 
ened her  pace  and,  as  Jouet  thought  of  that  hurrying  band 
of  soldiers,  he  gave  her  a  free  rein,  and  thanked  heaven  for 
the  gently  sloping  hills  that  hid  this  road  from  that  which 
the  soldiers  held.  On  and  on;  the  sun  rose  high  in  the 
heavens  and  the  way  was  white  with  dust — it  seemed  as  if 
the  wood  and  its  thorns  were  really  better.     Now  and  again 
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Nell  slackened  her  pace,  but,  at  a  word  from  her  master, 
pressed  on  again. 

But  now  the  river  and  Monticello  were  a  scant  three  miles 
away.  He  let  Nell  stop  for  a  few  hard-earned  sips  of  water 
and  then  urged  her  wearied,  but  willing,  feet  up  the  moun- 
tain. 

One  last  spurt  at  the  top,  a  destructive  gallop  across  the 
smoothly  cut  lawn,  and  Nell,  trembling  in  every  limb,  stood 
panting  before  the  steps. 

The  Governor  was  in  the  doorway,  in  an  instant,  ready  to 
ask,  in  no  light  tones,  who  thus  tore  up  his  well-kept  lawn, 
but  when  he  saw  the  horse,  flaked  white  with  sweat,  and  the 
bloody  face  and  blood-shot  eyes  of  her  rider,  he  turned  to 
Pompey,  his  black  body-guard,  who  had  followed  him,  and 
said: 

"Quick,  a  glass  of  Madeira  and  send  one  of  the  stable 
boys.  Then  he  turned  to  Jouet  with:  "Rest,  sir,  I  pray, 
and  tell  what  urgent  message  brings  you  thus.  Why,"  he 
continued,  as  he  came  down  the  steps,  "is  it  you,  Jouet,  with 
your  favorite  mare  in  this  state?  What!  victory,  man,  or 
defeat  ?  But,  stay,  good  or  bad  news  will  keep,  and  you  are 
spent." 

"No,  Governor,"  broke  in  Jouet,  "this  news  cannot  keep. 
Tarleton  and  his  men  will  be  here  in  half  an  hour  or  less; 
for  God's  sake,  flee.  They  passed  Louisa  at  dawn  this  morn- 
ing. I  saw  them  and  heard  the  plot,  then  I  rode  fast  by  the 
old  trail,  but  they  are  hard  behind.  For  God's  sake,  flee 
while  I  go  to  warn  the  Legislature." 

"Your  horse  is  spent,"  cried  Jefferson;  "I  will  send  a 
slave  to  warn  the  Legislature." 

"Grant  me  another  horse,  then,"  said  Jouet,  "but  I,  my- 
self, must  warn  the  Legislature,"  and  he  gulped  down  the  cool 
Madeira  which  Pompey  brought. 

Pive  minutes  later,  refreshed  by  his  short  rest,  and,  on 
one  of  Jefferson's  best  mares,  he  hastened  down  to  Charlottes- 
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ville.  Quickly  he  spread  the  dread  alarm.  The  Legislature 
met,  decided  that  Staunton  would  be  the  safest  place  to  which 
to  flee  and  soon  not  a  member  of  that  body  was  left  in  town. 

Yes,  one  was  left,  for  the  old  General,  recuperating  from 
wounds  gained  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  had  slept  late  and 
just  heard  the  news.  Only  one  broken-down  farmer's  nag 
was  left  in  town,  and,  already  on  the  distant  hills,  one  heard 
the  clatter  of  horses'  hoofs  and  saw  a  swiftly  advancing 
mass  of  blue. 

"Come,  General,"  cried  Jouet,  "we'll  escape  them  yet," 
and  the  two  men  rode  slowly  out  of  town. 

In  the  meantime,  Tarleton  had  come  and  found  his  prey 
slipped  from  between  his  fingers.  Mad  with  rage,  he  sent 
men  hither  and  thither,  by  every  road,  hoping  to  catch  the 
fugitives. 

Just  such  a  band  came  upon  Jouet,  but,  turning  to  the 
General,  he  whispered,  "Ride  slowly;  they'll  never  think  a 
general  bestrides  such  a  sorry  nag." 

Then,  waiting  till  the  troops  were  almost  upon  him,  he 
rose  high  in  his  stirrups,  sweeping  them  a  mock  heroic  bow, 
and  then,  digging  spurs  into  his  horse's  flanks,  he  was  off 
and  away. 

"Surely,"  thought  the  soldiers,  "this  insolent  rogue  is  one 
of  those  we  seek,"  and  they  dashed  off  after  him,  leaving  the 
plodding  general  far  in  their  wake.  Not  for  naught  had 
Jouet  led  the  fox-hunts,  and  now  he  led  those  soldiers  a  merry 
dance.  His  horse  was  fresh  and  theirs  were  wearied.  Over 
hill  and  dale,  through  swamp  and  marsh,  he  led  them,  till, 
wearied  with  the  chase,  he  once  more  struck  spurs  into  his 
horse  and  left  them  far  behind.  Late  that  night  he  reached 
Staunton,  but,  when  the  Legislature  sought  to  thank  him, 
he  laughed  and  said: 

"A  ride!  Why,  I'd  take  that  ride  any  day  for  another 
glass  of  Governor  Jefferson's  Madeira." 

Helen  Duke. 
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^natcfjes  from  S§p  Diarp 

September  1,  1912 — To-day  we  arrived  in  Geneva,  after 
a  stupid  journey  on  a  poky  little  train,  and  began  sight-see- 
ing the  moment  we  set  foot  in  Switzerland.  We  saw  heaps 
of  ruins  and  sights  of  old  things  that  Caesar  built,  but  some- 
how they  didn't  interest  me,  for  all  the  time  we  were  "rub- 
ber-necking" I  kept  thinking  about  to-morrow.  Coming 
up  on  the  train,  mother  got  into  conversation  with  a  little 
French  woman,  who  told  her  about  an  ideal  school  for  me, 
and  so,  bright  and  early  to-morrow,  we  are  going  out  to  visit 
it.  The  name  of  the  school  is  "Villa  Beau  Site."  I  don't 
know  what  it  means,  but  I  think  it  sounds  nice  and 
"Frenchy." 

September  2 — Just  to  think  that  I  am  all  established 
for  a  whole  school  year!  But  I  must  begin  away  back  at 
this  morning,  when  I  put  on  my  new  hat  with  marigolds 
on  it  and  drove  out  to  the  Villa.  Mother  and  I  were  ushered 
into  a  stiff  little  room,  with  all  kinds  of  bric-a-brac  on  little 
tables,  and  big  pictures  of  fat,  jolly  people  on  the  walls,  and 
then,  in  a  few  minutes,  Mademoiselle  came  rustling  in.  She 
is  tall  and  thin  and  has  long  arms  and  big  hands.  Her  face 
has  a  starved  look  that  makes  her  eyes  stand  out  and  look 
poppy.  Still,  I  suppose,  she  must  be  very  good  to  be  at  the 
head  of  a  school.  After  she  had  greeted  Mother,  she  talked 
a  long  time  without  even  noticing  me.  Then  she  finally  took 
out  her  silver-rimmed  glasses  and  looked  me  all  over.  I  was 
beginning  to  feel  very  much  embarrassed,  when  some  one 
knocked  at  the  door  and  in  came  a  little  black-haired  girl  with 
pink  cheeks  and  sausage  curls  (the  kind  that  bob  up  and 
down  and  that  make  you  want  to  stick  your  finger  up  them 
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when  they  are  still),  and  with  eyes  so  black  and  sparkling, 
that  I  felt  at  once  that  she  must  be  exceedingly  clever.  Made- 
moiselle explained  that  her  name  was  Pelar  Pedrosa,  and 
that  she  was  to  be  my  room-mate.  So  the  next  thing  we  did 
was  to  go  up  and  see  the  room.  We  opened  the  door  and 
there  was  a  little  "cupboardy"  place  with  nothing  in  it  but 
a  looking-glass  and  two  beds  and  a  picture  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  But  I  guess  that  it  is  all  right,  because  there  isn't 
room  for  more  furniture  if  Mademoiselle  should  buy  it. 

Mother  left  Pelar  and  me  to  get  acquainted,  but  it  was 
the  funniest  proceeding  ever,  because  I  couldn't  understand 
her  French,  and  she  couldn't  comprehend  my  English,  and 
so  we  just  stood  and  looked  at  each  other.  When  Mother 
finally  did  come  up  to  kiss  me  good-bye,  she  told  me  that  I 
should  behave  like  a  perfect  lady,  because  Pelar  was  a  very 
well  brought  up  little  Spanish  girl. 

That  afternoon,  while  I  was  unpacking,  I  kept  wondering 
what  it  would  be  like  to  be  a  perfect  lady  all  the  time,  and  1 
resolved  that  I  should  try  the  experiment  for  two  or  three 
days.  Such  an  awful  thing  happened  at  dinner,  however, 
that  I  have  already  broken  my  resolution.  Mademoiselle 
placed  me  between  Pelar  and  Effie  Diodati,  a  Greek  girl,  who 
had  been  at  the  school  for  a  very  long  time.  When  dessert 
time  came,  I  was  so  happy  because  it  was  canned  red  cherries, 
that  when  a  little  fat  German  girl,  named  Rosa,  passed  me 
my  dish,  my  hand  slipped,  and  the  cherries  and  juice  and 
all  spilled  on  the  table-cloth.  Every  girl  stopped  talking 
and  eating,  and  looked  at  me,  and  then  Mademoiselle  began 
to  scold.  First,  she  sent  Rosa  away  from  the  table  and  then 
she  began  to  call  me  a  lot  of  terrible  things  in  English.  But 
I  don't  believe  that  she  knew  what  they  meant,  or  she  would 
never  have  used  them. 

After  dinner,  the  girls  all  studied  until  half-past  eleven, 
and  now  it  is  nearly  twelve,  and  Pelar  has  made  me  under- 
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stand,  by  talking  sign  language,  that  Mademoiselle  may  be 
in  any  minute  to  blow  out  our  candle  and  shut  our  windows, 
for,  evidently,  she  doesn't  approve  of  air.  I  am  very  sleepy 
after  such  an  exciting  day;  so  I  do  hope  she  will  come  soon. 

September  3 — Last  night  after  Mademoiselle  had  gone, 
Pelar  got  up  and  opened  the  windows  again,  and  then  put 
seven  or  eight  kinds  of  creams  and  lotions  on  her  face,  and 
did  every  one  of  those  darling  curls  up  on  a  bit  of  paper. 
Then  she  got  out  a  bag  and  handed  me  an  uncooked  sau- 
sage. It  was  a  horrid  tasting  thing,  but  I  wouldn't  have 
hurt  Pelar's  feelings  for  the  world,  so  I  ate  it.  To-day, 
however,  we  had  something  almost  as  bad  at  table.  It  was 
Irish  stew  with  sugar  in  it.  I  wouldn't  eat  mine  and  so  I 
couldn't  have  any  dessert.  Mademoiselle  called  me  aside 
after  dinner  and  gave  me  a  dose  of  something  she  called  St. 
Germain  tea  for  my  appetite.  It  was  worse  than  Pelar's 
sausage ! 

October  2 — Imagine,  just  a  month  ago  to-day  I  came 
here,  and  it  seems  like  years  !  I  am  beginning  to  speak  French 
a  little,  although  I  make  many  funny  mistakes.  At  least, 
Pelar  and  I  can  make  ourselves  understood.  When  I  first 
came,  I  was  so  afraid  that  Pelar  was  going  to  turn  out  to 
be  a  goody-goody,  and  that  I  should  have  to  be  a  perfect  lady 
every  day.  But  she  isn't  at  all  that  way.  Besides,  I  have 
found  out  such  a  terrible  thing  about  her.  Pelar  smokes 
cigarettes.  She  waits  until  Mademoiselle  is  in  bed  and  then 
takes  one  from  behind  the  big  picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  then  stands  up  close  to  the  window  when  it  begins  to 
smoke,  and  has  such  a  good  time,  so  she  says.  She  suggested 
that  I  should  smuggle  some  into  school  by  carrying  them  in 
my  muff,  and  she  even  offered  to  show  me  how  to  smoke  them. 
I  was  so  shocked  at  first,  that  I  thought  I  had  better  speak 
to  Mother  about  it,  but  then  I  considered  the  matter  care- 
fully, and  decided  that  it  wouldn't  be  quite  fair  to  Pelar  if 
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I  did.     Since  I  just  let  it  go,  it  is  my  greatest  ambition  to 
reform  her. 

Last  night,  Rosa  and  Effie  Diodati  came  in  our  room,  and 
we  were  all  pretty  hungry,  because  we  had  had  liver  for 
dinner,  and  peas  cooked  in  the  hulls,  and  so  we  thought  and 
thought  about  what  we  should  do.  Effie  thought  that  if  we 
drank  glasses  and  glasses  of  water,  we  would  soon  cease  to  be 
hungry.  Rosa,  who  is  never  practical,  suggested  digging  up 
some  onions  in  the  garden,  but  Pelar  was  sure  that  if  we  ate 
very  many,  Mademoiselle  would  find  it  out  when  she  came 
near  us,  and,  besides,  Pelar  didn't  like  onions  very  well,  I 
guess,  and  so  she  thought  of  a  better  plan.  It  was  that  one 
of  us  should  pretend  that  she  was  walking  in  her  sleep,  and 
go  down  to  the  kitchen  and  take  something  good.  Of  course, 
if  she  were  caught,  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  pretend  to 
be  asleep.  The  girls  all  were  anxious  for  me  to  go,  because 
the  room  was  rather  small,  and  I  took  up  the  most  space. 
After  I  had  tiptoed  downstairs  "mousey"  quiet,  I  found  the 
gateau  cupboard  and  pulled  out  a  big  tart.  All  the  way 
back  the  stairs  squeaked,  and  the  hall  seemed  miles  long.  I 
had  to  go  past  Mademoiselle's  door,  but  she  was  snoring  so 
loud  that  1  wasn't  afraid  of  waking  her.  When  I  got  into  the 
room,  with  the  tart  safe  and  sound,  the  girls  were  greatly  ex- 
cited and  we  had  a  beautiful  feast.  Rosa  told  us  about  the  time 
when  she  was  on  her  way  to  spend  the  night  with  Cleo  Rupen- 
ski,  and  how  she  got  in  bed  with  Mademoiselle  by  mistake. 
When  she  woke  up  in  the  morning,  she  saw  Mademoiselle's 
black  eyes  staring  at  her,  and  she  said  it  almost  turned  her 
hair  white  with  fear.  Mademoiselle  hasn't  any  sense  of 
humor,  for  she  made  Rosa  get  up  every  morning  at  five,  for 
a  whole  week,  and  help  the  maids  get  breakfast. 

January  21 — We  had  our  first  dancing  class  to-day.  The 
best  parlor  was  all  cleared  of  the  bric-a-brac,  and  only  the  big 
pictures   of  Mademoiselle's   jolly   relatives   remained.      The 
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girls  all  had  on  starchy  white  dresses  that  stuck  out  on  all 
sides,  and  they  wore  the  funniest  cotton  mitts !  They  weren't 
long  gloves,  but  just  ordinary  gloves  without  any  fingers  in 
them.  What  made  us  most  excited  was  that  our  teacher  was 
a  man !  Mademoiselle  played  the  music  and  the  opening 
march  went  beautifully.  But,  when  it  came  time  for  the 
quadrille,  Pelar  dared  Rosa  to  kiss  her  when  they  met  in- 
stead of  curtseying.  Rosa  would  never  be  called  a  "  'fraidy 
cat,"  and  so  she  smacked  loudly.  Mademoiselle,  who  was 
playing,  stopped  right  in  the  middle  of  a  line,  and  wheeling 
around  on  the  stool,  stared  at  Rosa.  The  dancing  master 
was  horrified,  and  the  rest  of  us  were  pretty  well  frightened. 
But  the  awful  stillness  was  soon  broken  when  Mademoiselle 
began  to  scold.  First,  she  said  things  in  French  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  of  us,  then  she  repeated  them  in  English  for  my 
special  benefit,  and  lastly,  she  scolded  in  German  so  that 
Rosa  would  feel  the  full  extent  of  her  wickedness.  She  for- 
bade Rosa  from  ever  attending  the  class  again.  When  we 
came  up,  we  found  her  sobbing  as  though  her  heart,  would 
break.  I  think  it  was  because  Rosa  rather  liked  the  dancing 
master. 

Febetjaky  1 — About  two  o'clock  last  night,  we  woke  up 
with  a  start,  because  under  our  window  a  whole  group  of 
men  were  singing  Spanish  songs.  Pelar  was  thrilled  be- 
cause she  knew  that  they  were  serenading  her,  and  I  was 
excited,  too,  to  think  that  I  had  such  a  popular  room-mate. 
Pelar  put  her  head  out  of  the  window,  and,  clapping  her 
hands,  just  squeaked  for  joy.  In  about  one  minute,  Made- 
moiselle was  in  our  room,  jerking  Pelar  from  the  window, 
and,  quicker  than  a  flash,  she  had  poured  a  whole  jug  of 
water  down  on  the  musicians.  Pelar  was  so  afraid  that  the 
men  would  think  that  she  had  been  the  one  to  drive  them 
away,  that  she  has  spent  all  to-day  writing  notes  and  ex- 
plaining.    I  do  hope  they  will  come  again ! 
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February  28 — A  new  girl,  with  a  tongue-twister  of  a 
Russian  name,  that  sounds  like  Aholonini  Nefprustavlizski, 
arrived  to-day.  Mademoiselle  was  provoked  at  the  name  and 
so  decided  to  call  her  Moscow.  I  hope  she  never  calls  me 
Minneapolis ! 

March  15 — This  evening,  it  was  Rosa's  turn  to  go  down 
and  get  something  to  eat.  The  hall  was  especially  dark,  and, 
just  as  she  got  opposite  Mademoiselle's  door,  she  stumbled 
and  fell  with  a  crash.  Poor  Rosa  hasn't  any  imagination, 
and  so  she  forgot  all  about  pretending  that  she  was  walking 
in  her  sleep,  and  was  so  frightened  at  being  caught  that  she 
was  just  about  to  confess  all  about  the  tarts,  when  Pelar  and 
I  rushed  out,  and  Pelar  saved  the  day  by  saying,  "Oh,  Made- 
moiselle, Miss  Rosa  quite  often  walks  in  her  sleep.  It  is  just 
a  habit  of  hers." 

"You  should  have  told  me  this  before,  Pelar.  Go  to  bed," 
Mademoiselle  answered,  and  with  that  she  took  a  strong 
rope  and  tied  Rosa's  foot  to  the  bed-post.  After  all  was 
quiet,  Pelar  lighted  a  candle,  and  now  she  is  reading  the 
last  chapter  of  a  novel,  while  I  am  writing  in  my  diary. 

May  25 — To-morrow  I  am  going  to  leave  for  home,  and  I 
feel  so  bad  about  it!  Pelar  is  going  to  have  Moscow  for  a 
room-mate,  and  I  know  they  won't  get  on  well  together,  be- 
cause Moscow  has  an  imagination  that  has  never  grown  up. 
She  still  talks  about  fairies  and  elves,  and  Pelar  isn't  one 
bit  like  that.  Besides,  I  haven't  been  able  to  reform  Pelar 
as  yet,  and  I  hate  to  leave  her  with  Moscow,  thinking  I 
haven't  done  my  duty. 

May  26 — This  has  been  the  weepiest  day  that  I  have  ever 
spent.  Pelar  wept  all  night,  and  Rosa  was  sent  to  her  room 
because  she  cried  during  luncheon.  The  only  thing  that 
cheered  me  up  was  my  new  spring  hat.  I  had  the  marigolds 
from  my  winter  one  put  on  it,  and  even  Moscow  noticed  it, 
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and  said  that  it  was  becoming.  Effie  Diodati  gave  me  a  dear 
little  carved  wood  elephant  when  I  left,  so  that  I  could 
remember  her  always,  and  Mademoiselle  even  said  that  she 
hoped  I  would  come  back  again  some  day.  About  that  time 
I  began  crying,  too. 

Imogen  Burch. 


JLotoe'0  ©ou0e  of  Dreams 

To-day  I  built  anew  my  house  of  dreams — 
With  rainbow  walls  and  bits  of  heaven's  blue, 
Warmth  of  the  robin's  breast  and  cardinal's  hue, 

Grow  fair,  oh,  very  fair,  sweet  house  of  dreams ! 

I'll  line  thy  halls  with  buds  until  it  teems 

With  fragrance  faint,  §9fcl  myrtle,  washed  with  dew, 
And  loved  arbutus,  shyest  blossom  true. 

Grow  fair,  oh,  very  fair,  my  house  of  dreams, 

[ith  silver  clouds  shot  through  by  glowing  light; 
;flaming  stars  I'll  hang  thy  chamber  walls. 
Peace  of  the  dawn  and  deeper  hush  of  night 

Must  linger  here;  for  home  at  last  comes  he, 

Who,  long,  oh  long,  hath  stole  my  heart  from  me. 

Helen  Duke. 


si4 
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IBM  Men  ^e  mmmth  Opon  Snsult,  TBtlip 

THE  thousand  injuries  of  Fortunato  I  had  home  as 
hest  I  could,  hut  when  he  ventured  upon  insult,  I 
vowed  revenge." 

For  the  first  time  this  sentence  appealed  to  Billy,  as  he 
sat  perched  on  the  gate-post,  hands  in  pockets,  cap  on  one 
eye,  kicking  the  innocent  gate-post  viciously.  This  sentence,, 
which  Big  Brother  Alfred  had  so  often  read  to  him,  applied 
exactly  to  his  present  predicament.  He  felt  not  quite  so 
resentful  as  usual  toward  Alfred  for  grinding  heloved  Poe 
into  his  unwilling  ears,  and  he  even  wished  he  could  remem- 
ber what  that  revenge  had  been.  He  had  never  listened  fur- 
ther than  the  first  sentence,  however,  doing  that  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  reward,  which  was  usually  a  marble  of  gaudy  ap- 
pearance. Yet  the  more  he  pondered  on  the  absolute  mean- 
ness of  the  cruel  insult  inflicted  on  him  by  that  "cowardly 
little  priss,"  Eustace  Armstead,  the  blacker  his  looks  be- 
came, and  the  harder  he  kicked  the  unlucky  gate-post.  If 
the  wide-eyed  little  Eustace  could  have  seen  Billy  at  this 
moment  he  would  surely  have  run  wailing  to  his  doll-faced, 
fashionably  attired  mother.  Eustace,  however,  did  not  hap- 
pen along,  and  Billy  kicked,  and  scowled,  and  thought 
deeply. 

"The  mean,  dirty,  little  baby  rascal !  He'll  go  and  crab  my 
girl  by  fibbing  on  me,  will  he  ?  Anybody'd  believe  that  baby 
mouth  and  big  eyes !  And  he  said  I'd  gone  to  the  party  with 
Polly,  and  told  him  to  take  Mabel !  Told  him — him — think 
of  that — to  take  Mabel !  Why,  that's  the  worst  kind  of  an 
insult!  Did  he  s'pose  he  was  one  fit  nice  enough  to  take 
my  girl !  And  I  hardly  let  myself  take  her !  And  him — 
that  baby — Ugh!     I'll  fix  him!     The  thousand  injuries  of 
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Eustace  Armstead — lie  always  is  putting  himself  up  to 
Mabel  as  something  grand,  and  then  this  insult  on  top  of  all 
that !  Well — when  he  ventures  upon  insult,  I  vow  revenge — 
here,  on  this  old  gate-post,  I  vow  revenge  on  Eustace  for 
such  a  low  trick,  and  Alfred'd  love  to  read  that  revenge  to 
me  again,  I  know." 

That  was  how  it  all  began.  Even  when  it  was  all  over, 
no  one  in  town  ever  quite  understood  why  that  bad  little  boy 
of  Mr.  Stone's  should  have  so  maliciously  ill-treated  the  dear, 
well-mannered,  little  son  of  Mr.  Armstead.  Billy  did  not 
take  the  trouble  to  explain  to  prying  folks,  but  he  was  seen 
quite  soon  after  the  occurrence  serenely  going  into  a  drug 
store,  behind  Mabel  Johnson,  with  his  chin  well  up,  and  a 
contented  sparkle  in  his  dark  eyes.  Also,  it  was  noticed  that 
the  haughty  little  Mabel  passed  the  bowing  Eustace  with 
her  nose  and  eyes  aiming  towards  the  sky.  Possibly  some 
one  besides  Mabel  would  have  comprehended  the  catastro- 
phe if  he  or  she  had  smiled  a  little  sympathy  on  the  content 
yet  despised  Billy  and  a  little  less  on  the  apparently  bru- 
tally treated  Eustace,  for  he  was  loath  to  tell  the  story 
of  his  revenge.  There  was  one  large  person,  however,  who 
guessed  most  of  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  episode.  Maybe  that 
person  was  the  reason  why  Billy  was  seen  going  into  the 
drug  store,  with  one  small  fist  tightly  clutching  something 
round  in  his  pocket.  For  even  book-worm  Alfred  thought  it 
was  mean  to  fib  on  a  fellow  and,  especially,  to  his  girl,  and 
could  appreciate  any  attempts  to  revenge  such  an  act. 

Anyway,  the  day  following  Billy's  profound  vow,  Eustace 
was  completely  astounded,  and  then  pleased,  when  his  arch- 
enemy and  rival,  Billy  Stone,  took  his  arm  and  importantly 
besought  him  to  come  out  in  Mr.  Stone's  backyard,  to  enter 
the  chicken  house,  and  have  a  "swill."  Being  assured  it 
was  extremely  fine,  and  had  the  unheard-of  name  of  "Amon- 
tillado," he  accepted  with  an  alacrity  not  quite  fitting  to 
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the  story  in  Billy's  mind.  Eustace  noticed,  with  a  kind  of 
contempt  for  the  trashiness  of  the  yard,  a  large  pile  of 
bricks,  a  box  of  mortar,  and  a  trowel,  just  outside  the  chicken 
house.  If  he  was  amazed  at  the  unusualness  of  being  in- 
vited into  a  chicken  house  to  partake  of  a  bottle  of  "Amon- 
tillado," and  by  Billy,  his  amazement  soon  passed,  and  he 
stalked  in,  head  high,  possibly  attributing  his  good  fortune  to 
his  attractive  personality.  His  expression  changed,  however, 
and  his  eyes  became  wide  with  something  besides  self-im- 
portance, when  he  heard  the  big  door  swing  into  place,  and 
found  himself  alone,  with  a  terrifying  rooster  eying  him. 

Billy,  busily  putting  brick  on  brick  against  the  outside  of 
the  door,  paused  between  strokes  and  listened,  wonderingly. 
Things  were  mighty  quiet  in  there,  so  curiosity  overcame  him, 
and,  tiptoeing,  he  could  see  down  inside,  through  a  chicken 
hole.  In  the  dimness  he  could  just  espy  Eustace,  crouched 
in  a  corner  regardless  of  dirt  on  his  clean,  white  suit,  his 
big,  blue  eyes  distended  in  fear,  as  he  watched  the  rooster, 
standing  undecidedly,  cocking  his  head  first  on  one  side  and 
then  on  the  other. 

Then  Billy  witnessed  a  sight  that  caused  him  to  double 
up  so  suddenly  that  he  gave  his  head  a  hard  bump  on  the 
wall.  The  enraged  rooster  dashed  at  the  corner  in 
which  Eustace  cowered  miserably,  his  wings  flapping  and  his 
sharp  beak  pecking  wildly.  Landing  on  poor  Eustace's 
shoulder,  he  proceeded  deliberately  to  peck  his  unprotected 
head  and  face,  while  the  frightened  boy  galloped  madly 
around  the  house,  yelling  loudly  for  help.  Billy  had  not  ex- 
actly calculated  on  this  action  of  the  rooster;  he  had  only 
thought  of  plastering  Eustace  inside,  and  gibing  maliciously 
at  him  from  the  window.  The  course  of  action  adopted  by 
the  rooster  seemed  much  better  to  him  than  that  which  he  had 
planned,  but,  to  save  his  life,  he  could  not  get  breath  enough 
to  throw  one  taunt  at  the  racing  figure  and  its  tormentor. 
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It  was  ten  minutes  later  when,  on  hearing  footsteps  com- 
ing to  Eustace's  aid,  he  fled,  but  if  any  one  ever  mentioned 
his  flight  to  him,  it  is  possible  to  see  why  his  face  took  on  an 
absolutely  satisfied  expression  and  his  mouth  broadened  con- 
siderably. To  outsiders,  however,  who  only  saw  the  down- 
cast Eustace  come  home  from  Billy's  yard,  his  pretty,  yellow 
hair  matted  and  ruffled,  his  white  suit  black  with  mud, 
his  face  streaked  with  red  scratches  and  dirt,  and  evidences 
of  a  chicken  fight  clinging  to  him,  it  seemed  a  dreadful  shame 
that  the  Stones  should  allow  such  a  naughty  boy  as  Billy 
must  have  been  to  go  unpunished.  They  did  not  know  how 
kind-hearted  Alfred  begged  for  his  revengeful  little  brothery 
without  giving  the  details  of  either  the  insult  or  avowal. 
Perhaps  they  did  not  overhear  the  end  of  a  long  speech 
given  by  one  Billy  Stone  to  Mabel  near  an  old,  wooden  gate- 
post, as  did  Alfred  from  the  front  porch,  and  all  he  caught  of 
the  words,  which  made  pretty  Mabel  gaze  so  admiringly  at 
the  happy  Billy,  were — "but  when  he  ventured  upon  insult* 
I  vowed  revenge — here  on  this  old  gate-post." 

Florence  Chapin. 
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IBettp's  15itti)Dap 

THE  sun  was  streaming  into  the  room,  and  one  little 
stray  beam,  falling  across  Betty's  eyes,  caused  her  to 
open  them  with  a  start.  Shaking  her  head  of  yellow 
curls,  which  almost  equalled  the  sun-beam  in  brightness,  she 
jumped  up  with  a  merry  little  laugh  and  ran  to  the  window, 
where  one  lovely  geranium  was  blooming  in  an  old  tin  can. 
Bending  over  it  with  a  caressing  look,  Betty  touched  its  soft, 
velvety  petals  with  her  lips.  Then,  kneeling  on  the  floor  be- 
side it,  she  placed  her  arms  on  the  window-sill  and  rested  her 
head  upon  them  and  began  talking  to  the  flower,  as  was  often 
her  custom :  "Good  morning,  Prince  Albert,"  she  murmured, 
"to-day  is  my  birthday,  and  oh,  I  do  so  want  to  make  it  dif- 
ferent from  any  other  day,  but  that's  an  awfully  hard  thing 
to  do,  when  you  live  in  an  orphan  asylum." 

With  a  little  sigh  she  arose  and  began  donning  the 
blue  gingham  dress  which  was  the  uniform  of  the  asylum. 
Just  as  she  buttoned  the  last  button,  her  eyes  brightened,  and 
she  danced  over  to  the  window,  exclaiming,  "Oh,  I  know 
what  I'll  do,  and  Prince  Albert,  you  never  could  guess  it. 
I'm  going  to  try  a  new  experiment.  I'm  going  to  be  just 
as  good  as  I  know  how  to  and  try  to  make  as  many  other 
people  happy  to-day  as  I  can,  instead  of  trying  to  torment 
them.  That  will  make  to-day  different."  And,  with  an 
indignant  little  toss  of  her  head  at  the  unoffending  flower, 
"You  needn't  look  at  me  like  that  either,  Prince  Albert, 
'cause  I  can  be  good  if  I  want  to,  I  don't  care  if  everybody 
does  think  I'm  nothing  but  a  harum-scarum  tomboy,  and  I 
will  be  good  to-day,  so  there !"  And,  making  a  face,  she  stuck 
out  her  small  red  tongue. 

Just  then  she  heard  the  breakfast  bell.  Tossing  back  her 
rebellious  curls,  she  ran  down  to  the  dining-room  and  hastily 
took  her  seat  at  the  long,  bare-looking  table,  which  was  lined 
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on  either  side  by  a  row  of  little  girls,  each  in  a  blue  gingham 
dress.  A  plate  of  bread  was  placed  on  the  table  and  Betty's 
hand  shot  out  as  quick  as  a  flash,  together  with  a  dozen  oth- 
ers. But  suddenly  remembering,  she  drew  it  back  and  waited 
until  everyone  else  had  been  served. 

After  breakfast,  she  was  wandering  around  pondering 
what  she  could  do  to  carry  out  her  newly-made  resolution, 
when  she  heard  Mrs.  Davis,  the  matron  of  the  asylum,  ask- 
ing if  there  was  some  one  who  would  be  willing  to  give  up 
her  morning  to  the  care  of  one  of  the  younger  children,  who 
was  sick.  Impetuously,  Betty  started  towards  her;  then 
stopped,  for  although  she  was  very  anxious  to  do  something, 
still  it  was  hard  to  give  up  her  one  holiday  for  a  whole  week— 
and  especially  since  that  holiday  happened  to  be  her  birth- 
day— to  tending  a  sick,  peevish  child.  But  recalling  her  reso- 
lution, she  rushed  up  to  Mrs.  Davis  and  offered  her  services, 
though  she  hoped  in  her  inmost  heart  that  they  would  be 
rejected. 

Mrs.  Davis  lowered  her  spectacles  to  the  tip  of  her  rather 
long  nose,  and  stared  at  Betty  through  them.  "What's  this  Vy 
she  exclaimed,  as  Betty  breathlessly  began  to  make  known 
her  project.  "Well,  I  declare  if  it's  not  our  little  tomboy; 
and  so  you  want  to  take  care  of  little  Susie,"  as  Betty  finally 
managed  to  make  her  meaning  clear.  "Well,  well,  we'll  see- 
but  I  suppose  it  will  be  all  right  just  so  you  keep  quiet  and  are 
well-behaved,  for  you  have  got  a  mighty  taking  way  with 
children,  and  maybe  you  can  keep  Susie  quiet.  You  can  try 
at  any  rate,  it  won't  do  any  harm;  come  along,  child,"  and 
she  led  the  way  to  the  sick-room,  with  Betty  following 
meekly  behind  her. 

Susie  was  delighted  with  her  new  nurse  and  promised  to 
be  good  and  lie  still  if  Betty  would  stay  with  her.  Conse- 
quently, Mrs.  Davis  left  them  together  with  a  greatly  re- 
lieved mind. 
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The  first  few  hours,  Betty  succeeded  in  keeping  Susie 
amused,  but  before  long  the  sick  girl  grew  fretful  and  peevish 
and  it  was  all  that  Betty  could  do  to  quiet  her.  Thinking 
that  maybe  it  was  the  fault  of  the  room,  which  had  become 
very  warm  and  close,  she  opened  one  of  the  windows.  As 
she  did  so,  the  warm,  balmy  air  rushed  in,  laden  with  the 
delicious  odor  of  freshly-baked  gingerbread.  Susie,  like  most 
children,  was  extremely  fond  of  gingerbread,  and  immedi- 
ately began  to  cry  for  a  piece.  Betty  tried  every  available 
means  to  make  her  forget  about  it,  for  she  knew  only  too 
well  that  Susie  would  not  be  allowed  to  have  any.  But  the 
harder  Betty  tried  to  quiet  her,  the  harder  Susie  screamed  and 
cried  for  a  piece  of  cake.  At  last,  growing  desperate,  Betty 
said  she  would  get  Susie  a  piece  if  she  would  only  promise  to 
stop  crying.  Thereupon,  Susie  faithfully  promised  and 
Betty  set  out  on  her  rather  dangerous  task  of  smuggling  the 
gingerbread  from  the  pantry  shelf.  But  it  did  not  prove  to 
be  as  hard  a  task  as  she  had  expected,  for  everyone  had  run 
out  in  the  backyard  to  help  catch  the  pigs  which  had  broken 
out  of  their  pen,  and  the  whole  house  was  deserted.  Betty 
tiptoed  into  the  pantry,  hastily  picked  up  a  piece  of  the  still 
warm  gingerbread  and  ran  back  upstairs,  where  Susie  met 
her  with  a  breathless :    "Did  you  get  it,  Betty  ?" 

"Yes,  here  it  is,"  replied  Betty,  "now  eat  it  up  real  quick 
and  be  a  good  little  girl." 

About  an  hour  afterwards,  Betty  went  downstairs  to  lunch 
with  a  heavy  heart,  on  which  lay  the  guilt  of  taking  the  gin- 
gerbread. Almost  immediately  the  theft  was  discovered,  and 
the  guilty  child  was  asked  to  step  forward.  No  one  volun- 
teered and  Betty's  heart  beat  fast  when  she  saw  that  old 
Jane,  the  cook,  was  about  to  speak,  for  she  thought  that  her 
time  had  surely  come.  But  what  was  her  great  surprise  and 
dismay  to  hear  Jane  say,  "Mrs.  Davis,  I  seen  Mary  Allen 
go  in  dat  pantry  jus'  befo'  dinnah." 
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"Oh,  but  I  went  in  there  to  get  some  water,  I  didn't  touch 
that  old  gingerbread,  I  didn't,  I  didn't.  Jane,  how  dare  you 
say  that  I  did  ?" 

"Here,  here,  don't  be  pert,  child,"  cut  in  Mrs.  Davis,  "it 
stands  to  reason  that  you  must  have  done  it,  because  there 
was  no  one  else  in  the  house  at  that  time  except  Betty,  and 
she  was  upstairs  with  Susie,  so  you  had  better  own  up. 
]STo !  Still  obstinate  ?"  As  Mary  flatly  denied  the  charge  made 
against  her,  "Very  well,  then,  off  to  bed  you  go  without  any 
dinner." 

During  all  this  time,  Betty  had  sat  perfectly  still  with 
swiftly  beating  heart  and  burning  cheeks.  Twice  she  had 
started  to  contradict  Jane's  statement,  but  something  had 
seemed  to  hold  her  back,  and  now  she  felt  as  if  it  would  be 
impossible  after  letting  matters  proceed  as  far  as  this.  But 
she  was  so  abstracted  and  silent  during  the  rest  of  the  meal, 
that  her  friends  could  not  imagine  what  ailed  their  usually 
jolly  comrade. 

After  dinner,  Betty  slipped  upstairs.  She  peeped  in 
Mary's  room  and  saw  her  lying  face  down,  sobbing  in  her 
pillow.  Betty  drew  back,  started  to  run,  and  then  deter- 
minedly walked  into  the  room.  Very  softly  she  put  her  piece 
of  gingerbread,  which  she  had  slipped  into  her  pocket  at  the 
table,  on  the  bed  beside  Mary.  Then  touching  Mary's 
shoulder,  she  lifted  up  her  little  tear-stained  face.  Impul- 
sively, Betty  bent  down  and  kissed  her,  saying,  "Oh,  Mary, 
I'm  so  sorry — I  did  it,  I  did  it  my  own  self!"  Then  she 
turned,  ran  downstairs,  and  burst  into  Mrs.  Davis's  room 
and,  all  in  one  breath,  told  how  she  had  taken  the  ginger- 
bread. 

"Well,  well,  this  is  a  pretty  state  of  affairs,"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Davis,  "and  you,  who  have  the  reputation  of  being  the 
most  honest  child  in  this  asylum,  to  steal  a  piece  of  ginger- 
bread !     I  declare,  I  sometimes  think  you  children  will  drive 
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me  crazy.     Well,  come  along,  and  I  will  see  what  I  can  do 
about  it." 

They  went  to  Mary's  room,  where  they  succeeded  in 
straightening  things  out.  "And  now,"  said  Mrs.  Davis  to 
Betty,  "you  can  go  to  bed  and  stay  there  for  the  rest  of  the 


Very  meekly  and  silently  Betty  went  to  her  room,  where 
she  undressed,  and  then,  going  to  the  window  with  a  lit- 
tle sigh,  she  addressed  the  following  words  to  the  geranium : 
"Well,  Prince  Albert,  I  guess  you  did  get  it  right,  after  all. 
I  just  can't  be  good,  I  don't  care  how  hard  I  try,  and  I'm 
afraid  my  birthday  has  been  a  failure  after  all,"  and,  as  a 
tear  began  trickling  down  her  cheek,  she  sprang  up  and  ran 
to  the  bed  and,  with  one  jump,  she  landed  in  the  middle  of  it, 
and  buried  her  face  in  the  pillows. 

MlLDEED  CuEDTS. 


So  many  things  come  tinder  the  general  title  of  "College 
Spirit" — from  the  participation  in  the  Field  Day  band  to 
forbearance  from  complaining  about  the  food — that  there 
seems  to  be  room  under  the  same  name  for  our  general  and 
undivided  attitude  toward  the  proposed  changes  in  the  cur- 
riculum for  next  year.  How  we  regard  these  truly  epoch- 
making  changes  is,  in  reality,  a  matter  of  "college  spirit." 
When  they  were  proposed,  there  was  a  general  disap- 
proval voiced  by  the  student  body — a  general  pessimistic  view 
that  "they  can  never  make  a  success  of  it."  This  was,  per- 
haps, only  natural  under  the  circumstances,  for  there  were 
certain  self-evident  disadvantages  to  the  individual  involved 
in  such  an  innovation  as  was  rudely  thrust  upon  us.  We  had 
all  fallen  into  our  own  little  grooves  and  were  running  along 
in  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  the  proposition  made  it 
apparent  that  those  little  grooves  would  have  to  be  changed. 
Perhaps,  it  was  a  matter  of  locality  in  the  college  dormitories 
— or  of  room-mates — or,  again,  of  the  difficulties  that  were 
bound  to  arise  in  the  division  of  Sweet  Briar  into  a  college 
and  preparatory  school;  in  most  cases  the  complaints  were 
made  from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual,  rather  than  from 
that  of  the  greatest  good  for  the  College,  and,  in  this  respect, 
these  complaints  were  selfish.  The  attitude  toward  next 
year's  "revolution"  has  been  slowly  changing,  and  "college 
spirit"  has  transferred  the  basis  of  our  views  from  ourselves 
to  the  College  proper.  It  is  now  not  a  question  of  what  is 
going  to  be  most  pleasant  for  us  next  year,  but  a  question  of 
what  is  going  to  be  best  for  the  College  eventually.  There 
are  still  skeptics,  of  course,  who  persist  in  opining  that  it 
will  never  do  and  that  Sweet  Briar  can  never  be  again  what 
it  is  now,  but  the  majority  of  girls  are  looking  forward  to 
the  good  that  will  accrue  from  the  proposed  change,  and  they, 
with  true  college  spirit,  have  decided  to  makes  the  changes  a 
success  by  their  help  and  loyal  cooperation  with  the  Faculty. 
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Dramatic  jftotes 

A  gruff  old  Earl  (Miss  Stevenson),  his  loving,  little 
grandson  (Martha  Darden),  Dearest,  mother  of  the  young 
Earl  (Nancy  Munce),  an  adventuress  (Ruth  Watkins),  a 
lawyer  (Henrietta  Crump),  a  grocer  and  his  friend,  the  boot- 
black (Floy  Huntley  and  Virginia  Sandmeyer,  respectively), 
a  poor  tenant  (Helen  Bull),  a  maid  and  a  butler  (Ruth  Mc- 
Ilravy  and  Genie  Steele)  ; — complete  is  the  cast  of  charae- 
ters  of  the  Sophomore  play  which  was  presented  on  March 
6th.  Little  Lord  Eauntleroy,  by  his  thoughtfulness,  cap- 
tivated the  Earl,  Dearest  won  his  respect,  Minna  incurred 
his  displeasure,  the  other  characters  amused  him.  The  whole 
play  centered  around  Miss  Stevenson,  and  her  fine  acting 
was  greatly  appreciated,  not  only  by  the  Sophomores,  but  by 
all  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  present  at  the  play. 

On  March  27th,  the  Freshmen  gave  an  admirable 
performance  of  "  'Tis  Not  the  Raiment  That  Makes 
the  Man."  Grace  McBain  and  Ruth  Plain  had  our  sym- 
pathy in  the  slow  progress  of  their  love  affair,  and  we  were 
amused  at  Elizabeth  Wilson,  as  the  aunt,  in  her  shocked 
attitude  toward  her  niece.  Jane  Pratt  surprised  us  with  her 
splendid  acting,  for  we  did  not  expect  so  much  talent  from 
one  who  has  not  been  active  in  dramatics.  Although  Amy 
Elliott  was  nervous  at  first,  she  soon  gained  poise  and  de- 
lighted us  in  her  part  as  cousin  of  Ursula  (Ruth  Plain). 
Eleanor  Smith  really  lived  her  part  and  won  many  laughs 
during  the  evening.  The  soldiers  were  manly  young  fellows, 
laughing  and  joking  good-naturedly  over  their  glasses.  Char- 
lotte Seaver  proved  herself  a  very  versatile  young  actress, 
when  she  appeared  as  a  minister,  a  striking  contrast  to  her 
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part  in  The  Little  Princess.  Dorothy  Day,  who  was  Donald 
in  The  Little  Princess,  seemed  to  enjoy  her  part  of  the  old 
family  servitor.  All  the  actresses  seemed  a  trifle  ill  at  ease  in 
the  beginning,  but  soon  forgot  themselves,  and  gave  us  a 
most  enjoyable  evening. 

The  Faculty  Play,  A  Bachelor  s  Romance,  presented  on 
April  10th,  was  clever  and  exceedingly  well  given.  Miss 
Hutter  and  Miss  Stevenson  were  most  interesting  as  lovers — 
the  contrast  in  size  was  very  amusing.  Miss  Morenus  and 
Miss  Ward  made  very  likable  men,  and  in  spite  of  his  faults 
we  could  not  help  liking  Miss  Gascoigne's  character.  Dr. 
Harley,  as  the  poor  old  man  who  loved  his  books,  would  have 
been  surprised  to  see  the  tears  shed  on  her  behalf.  Miss 
Young  was,  beyond  doubt,  the  best  actress  who  has  appeared 
this  year  at  Sweet  Briar.  She  was  professional  in  her  whole 
interpretation  of  the  part.  Not  a  small  feature  of  the  even- 
ing's performance  was  the  chorus  of  turbaned  mammies. 
We  thought  we  recognized  Miss  Sparrow  and  Miss  Crawford, 
and  maybe  the  one  with  the  coquettish  spring  hat  was  Miss 
Fraser — is  that  right? 

Everything  about  the  play  was  successful,  from  the  sweet, 
young  heroine  to  the  jumping,  singing  ice-cream  sellers. 
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So  many  of  us  would  love  to  go  to  the  Ridge  Conference, 
"if  only  it  did  not  come  when  we  would  otherwise  be  going 
home!"  It  seems  so  much  to  put  off  going  home  for  any- 
thing, and  those  who  do  not  know  to  the  contrary  think  that 
a  conference  would  not  make  up  for  the  postponement  of 
home-going.  But  I  wonder  if  we  realize  what  we  are  missing 
by  not  going. 

I  don't  know  much  about  conferences,  but  I  think  many  of 
us  want  to  go,  not  so  much  for  the  religious  meetings,  not  so 
much  for  the  beautiful  place  at  which  the  conference  takes 
place,  as  really  to  get  to  know,  or  to  know  better  some  of  the 
finest  girls  of  all  the  different  colleges.  For  there  is  no 
place  at  which  it  is  so  easy  to  become  acquainted  with  people 
as  at  a  conference,  for  all,  meeting  with  a  common  purpose, 
seem  to  reveal  the  best  that  is  in  them.  And  we  all  know 
that  it  is  the  best  girls,  those  that  have  most  to  them,  that  are 
sent  to  the  conference  by  the  different  schools.  Those  girls 
whose  ideals  are  very  superficial,  whose  one  ambition  is  to 
"make  a  hit"  at  a  dance,  or  to  get  through  their  work  with 
the  least  possible  exertion,  are  not  the  type  of  girls  that 
go,  but  girls  with  high  ideals,  those  with  good  stuff  in  them. 
And  so  at  the  Conference  we  gain  not  only  from  the  classes 
and  talks,  but  from  the  companionship  of  these  girls.  Let 
us,  all  that  can,  go  to  the  Conference. 
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juntos  from  £>l&  airlg 

Depaetment  of  Alumna  and  Foemee  Students 

The  finis  always  seems  an  especially  suitable  place  for 
optimistic  views,  and  so,  in  this  last  issue  of  the  Magazine 
for  1914-15,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  gather  up  the  threads  of  the 
year's  work  and  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  prospect  for  the 
Department  of  Alumna?  and  Former  Students  is  very  bright. 
Much  yet  remains  to  be  done  before  the  department  can 
reach  its  most  desirable  form  and  accomplish  all  for  which 
it  was  intended ;  but,  remembering  the  German  proverb,  that 
"Aller  Anfang  ist  schwer,"  we  may  hope  that  since  the  de- 
partment Has  now  got  firmly  on  its  feet,  it  may  stride  for- 
ward boldly  in  its  second  year. 

Very  few  definite  reports  have  been  sent  in  recently  by 
the  secretaries  of  the  chapters,  but  the  general  news  which 
reaches  us  at  Sweet  Briar  is  very  encouraging.  From  all 
sides  we  hear  that  the  old  girls  are  working,  and  their  con- 
tributions frequently  raise  the  figures  which  represent  the 
state  of  the  Endowment  Fund.  Yes,  the  Endowment  Fund 
is  growing,  and  we  hope  for  great  things  by  June ! 

Roanoke-Salem  Chaptee 

On  March  the  sixteenth,  we  held  our  Sweet  Briar  meeting 
with  Mrs.  Snyder,  nee  Elizabeth  Darnell.  Those  present 
were :  Avazo  Lemon,  Margaret  Bannister,  Elizabeth  Sny- 
der, Eugenia  and  Claudine  Griffin.  At  this  meeting,  we 
decided  to  sell  sandwiches,  cakes,  and  candy.  The  Roanoke 
girls  were  to  work  at  the  Roanoke  Business  College  and 
Eugenia  and  I  at  the  Salem  High  School  (and  since  this  time 
I  would  add  that  at  Salem  we  have  cleared  about  one  dollar 
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and  twenty-five  cents  per  week).  Elizabeth  is  keeping  house 
and,  after  the  business  part  was  dispensed  with,  she  showed 
us  what  an  excellent  housekeeper  she  was  by  the  quality  of 
what  she  gave  us  to  eat. 

Kathleen  Spiller  has  been  away  for  the  last  two  months, 
visiting  her  parents  in  Mississippi.  Ria  Thomas  spent  part 
of  her  Easter  vacation  in  Roanoke. 

We  were  glad  to  see  an  improvement  in  the  number  of  re- 
ports in  the  March  Magazine,  but  we  are  still  wondering 
what  has  become  of  Richmond,  Jacksonville,  Hagerstown, 
Danville,  Lynchburg,  Amherst,  and  many  others  that  for 
lack  of  space  we  will  omit  mentioning.  However,  since  it's 
"better  late  than  never,"  they  may  all  appear  in  this  issue 
of  the  Magazine.  And  we  also  liked  those  contributions  by 
"old  girls." 

Eugenia  has  been  invited  to  participate  in  the  "Old  Girls" 
play  at  Commencement ;  so  will  probably  go  to  Sweet  Briar 
about  the  twenty-second  of  May.  Several  others  of  our  club 
are  looking  forward  to  the  reunion  and  we  will  do  all  in  our 
power  to  make  it  a  success.  "The  Endowment  Fund"  and 
"Back  to  Sweet  Briar  in  June"  are  our  slogans.  How 
about  it,  Sister  Chapters  ? 

Clattdine  Griffin. 
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atretics; 

The  last  few  months  of  College  have  Field  Day,  swimming 
and  tennis  to  offer  in  the  way  of  athletics.  The  tennis  tour- 
naments have  not  yet  taken  place,  and  swimming  has  begun 
only  recently;  so  that  Field  Day  seems  to  be  the  sole  theme 
for  this  month's  athletic  "write-up." 

A  great  deal  of  interest  was  shown  in  Field  Day  this  year, 
and  there  were  scores  of  girls  on  the  hockey  field  each  day 
during  the  two  weeks  of  steady  practice,  hurdling,  jumping, 
putting  the  shot,  and  trying  all  the  various  ways  of  making 
themselves  stiff.  On  Saturday,  April  17th,  the  meet  was 
held,  the  "band"  adding  greatly  to  the  impressiveness  of  the 
occasion.  Our  records  in  nearly  every  event  are  so  good 
that  it  does  not  seem  remarkable  for  only  one  record  to  have 
been  broken.  Catherine  Wales  won  this  honor  and  the  only 
S.  B.  to  be  given,  by  beating  the  former  standing  broad  jump 
record  of  8  ft.  1%  in.  by  half  an  inch.  Frances  Lewis  won 
the  individual  cup  with  26  points  to  her  credit,  coming  out 
first  in  the  100-yard  dash  and  the  hurdles,  and  second  in  the 
50-yard  dash,  the  basket-ball  throw,  and  the  running  broad 
jump.  Harrietta  Spafford  and  Catherine  Wales  tied  for 
second  place,  with  24  points  each.  The  Sub-Freshmen  got  the 
greatest  number  of  points  and  the  inter-class  cup  was  won  by 
the  Junior  class. 
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Mount  Holyoke  Magazine 

This  month's  issue  of  The  Mount  Holyoke  embodies  all 
the  necessary  essentials  of  a  first  rank  college  periodical ;  that 
is,  intelligent,  original,  and  dignified  articles.  To  attempt  to 
offer  any  criticism  on  "Latin  Epistolary  Style,"  an  essay 
which  received  the  prize  in  the  Latin  Dapartment,  would  ap- 
pear presumptuous  on  our  part,  and,  therefore,  the  writer 
expresses  merely  her  admiration  for  the  text,  style,  and  force 
of  this  remarkable  essay.  "Pharaoh's  Daughter"  is  an  in- 
tense and  stately  poem  in  which  Pharaoh's  daughter  laments 
the  loss  of  the  little  child  Moses,  whom  she  found  when  a 
babe.  The  Nile,  which  had  given  over  to  her  the  child  and 
with  it  happiness,  seemed  to  demand  in  return  a  gift  from 
her,  and  she,  therefore,  gives  herself  as  a  sacrifice  to  the 
sullen  stream.  "Getting  Along  Beautifully  with  Douglas" 
and  "Buying  a  Chinese  Baby"  are  two  stories  which  would 
interest  everyone  who  reads  them,  because  of  their  clever 
and  essentially  human  qualities.  The  amusing  article  enti- 
tled, "S Sh,"  is  one  which  every  college  girl  can  appre- 
ciate. "When  a  Child  Becomes  a  Man"  is  a  very  pathetic 
little  tale  of  a  young  French  patriot  and  his  great  sacrifice 
for  his  country.  His  willing,  but  pitiful,  surrender  of  that 
which  he  loved  most  is  the  bridge  from  his  carefree  childhood 
to  a  noble  manhood. 

The  Lesbian  Herald 
hood  college 

The  essay  entitled  "Woman's  Place  in  the  Home  ?"  in  the 
Lesbian  Herald  reminds  us  again  of  what  we  are  already 
aware,  that  is,  woman's  ever-widening  sphere  of  activity. 
The  thoughts  are  clearly  expressed,  but  the  essay  lacks  life 
and  vigor.     The  one  story  in  this  issue,  "The  Mission  of 
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Faith/'  is  a  clever,  realistic  story  which  carries  with  it  a 
moral.  By  her  accuracy  of  selection  and  clearness  of  thought, 
the  writer  of  "Fundamental  Principles  of  Expression" 
shows  that  she  herself  has  mastered  that  art.  Genuine  af- 
fection and  loyalty  to  her  "Alma  Mater  dear"  is  expressed 
in  the  editorial  of  an  alumna,  and  the  thought  which  she 
leaves,  that  it  is  rather  by  being  than  by  doing  that  we  best- 
serve  our  Alma  Mater,  is  a  beautiful  one  to  carry  with  us. 

The  Brenau  Journal  has  as  its  biggest  and  most  scholarly 
work  the  essay  on  "The  Educational  Advantages  of  Drama 
as  Presented  Upon  the  Stage."  After  reading  this,  one  is 
keenly  impressed  with  the  tremendous  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  dramatists  to  interpret  life  itself.  The  drama  pictures 
political,  economic,  and  social  conditions.  The  writer  of  the 
story,  "Object — Not  Matrimony,"  handles  her  unusual  plot 
with  great  skill  by  making  it  not  too  sentimental,  but  simply 
pleasing  and  satisfying.  The  poem,  "The  Swamp  Angel," 
enchants  the  reader  with  the  dreamy,  pitiful,  and  mysterious 
atmosphere  created. 

The  Phaeetra 

If  one  should  read  only  the  four  poems  contained  in  the 
Pharetra,  he  would  instantly  stamp  the  magazine  as  hav- 
ing both  charm  and  distinction.  The  poem,  "Dreams,  is  a 
reminiscent  little  reverie  in  the  land  of  cherished  thoughts 
and  fancies.  "War"  expresses  the  desire  that  all  those  now 
blindly  fighting  may  soon  repeat  in  liberty,  "Protect  us  by 
Thy  Might,  Great  God,  our  King."  To  the  dreamer,  "The 
Mountain  Pines"  murmur  their  message  of  hope  and  inspire 
with  ambition,  love,  and  truth.  Of  the  three  good  stories, 
"Her  Own  Kisk"  is  the  one  which  would  be  universally  liked. 
It  is  both  a  delicate  and  a  potent  appeal  to  our  deepest  sym- 
pathies, and  arouses  us  from  our  own  thoughtless  existence 
and  joins  us  in  heart  and  mind  to  the  baby  toilers  of  our 
country. 
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College  Calendar 

Maech     1 — Like  the  proverbial  lion,  the  Seniors  march  in 

together,  and  the  rest  of  the  College,  lamblike,  stands 

for  it. 
Maech     5 — Spring  is  a  vain  delusion.     To  think  of  snow 

to-day,  and  we  all  did  so  want  to  wear  our  new  spring 

suits ! 
Maech     6 — The  Sophomores  present  Little  Lord  F  auntie- 

roy. 
Maech  8 — The    groom,    attired    in    soft,    clingy    raiment, 

swept  slowly  up  the  aisle  on  the  arm  of  his  doting 

mother  to  the  strains  of  the  Lohengrin  wedding  march. 

A  quaint  little  ring-bearer,  dainty  flower  girls,  and  a 

bevy  of  groomsmen  and  bridesmaids  were  in  attendance. 

In  Grammer,  we  even  get  married  for  the  Endowment 

Fund. 
Maech  10 — "For  I'm  to  be  Queen  of  the  May,  Mother, 

For  I'm  to  be  Queen  of  the  May" — that  is, 

Ruth  Watkins  is. 
Maech  11 — The  Faculty  gives  a  recital. 
Maech  12 — Words  fail.    The  relief  of  vacation  is  not  to  be 

expressed. 
Maech  23 — Skidoo — good  times.    We  are  back  again. 
Maech  27 — The    Freshmen    come    "before    the    public    in 

breeches."     Since  it  isn't  the  raiment  that  makes  the 

man,  who  cares? 
March  28 — Dr.  Kent,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  talks 

in  church. 
Maech  29— Men?     A  dance?     Not  at  Sweet  Briar!     The 

Virginia  Glee  Club  is  coming.     You  don't  say?     Oh, 

the  Endowment  Fund.     That  explains  everything. 
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April  2 — Good  Friday,  and  church  at  twelve.  In  addition 
to  that,  spring  onions  make  their  first  appearance  in  the 
dining-room.    "Spri'g  has  cub." 

April  3 — Of  course,  Gray  thinks  of  it,  and,  pocketing  all 
conscientious  scruples,  announces  a  country  fair  and  a 
prize  fight  that  makes  Willard  and  Johnson  tremble  for 
fear. 

April     4 — Easter  Day. 

April  5 — Everybody  goes  and  we  can't  have  S.  G.  A. 
What  a  pity! 

April  10 — For  one  night  the  Faculty  forget  their  dignity 
and  become  bachelors,  in  fact,  as  well  as  degree,  and 
lend  all  of  their  energies  to  the  propagation  of  a  ro- 
mance. Running  in  competition,  the  darkies  have  a 
camp-meeting  and  sell  ice-cream  cones. 

April  15, 16 — Track  preliminaries. 

April  17 — On  your  mark!  Ready!  The  crowds  cheer, 
the  band  strikes  up  a  martial  air,  the  excitement  is 
intense,  the  signal  is  given.  Dr.  Harley  lifts  aloft  a 
gleaming  pistol,  pulls  •  the  trigger — deathly  silence 
reigns.     So  much  for  the  Track  Meet. 

April  18 — Mr.  Zachary  of    Amherst    preached. 

The  Sophomores  missed  his  discourse  on  "Victory,"  but 
seem  to  have  been  victorious  in  their  quest,  nevertheless. 

April  19 — Joy!     Swimming!     If  you  can  go  to  the  dam, 
and  if  you  have  a  filed  permission. 
The  bird  man  didn't  come. 

April  21 — More  constitutional  amendments  in  S.  G.  The 
Freshmen  find  something  which  they  very  much  wanted. 
It  isn't  hard  to  pull  out  nails. 

April  26 — The  Seniors  present  Ibsen's  Doll's  House.  Posi- 
tively their  last  appearance. 

May     4 — May  Day. 
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bonnet  to 

Right  joyous  on  this  afternoon  of  May 
Under  a  sunny  sky  of  deepest  blue, 
The  happy  maidens  of  our  queen  pass  through 
Her  boxwood  borders,  where  the  shadows  play 
Quite  softly  on  the  grass,  with  laughter  gay. 
Until  at  last  she  comes  and  then  anew 
Each  gladsome  maid  joins  in  a  welcome  true, 
Each  curtseys  low  unto  our  Queen  of  May. 
No  flower  as  fair  as  queen  and  court  are  fair, 
Our  rose  among  her  roses  on  her  throne, 
For  with  a  gentle  grace  they  crown  her  there. 
Most  gracious  ruler,  whom  we  gladly  own 
As  majesty  of  May,  and  love,  and  youth, 
Your  subjects  loyal  homage  give  you,  Ruth. 
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